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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY IS 
AT THE FRONT 


BE TT 


Notwithstanding the obvious 
dangers and vexatious provisions 
of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, and notwithstanding the 
obvious social and economic peril 
inherent in the lodgment in any 
man of its wide discretionary au- 
thorities, no great industry is act- 
ing wisely which does not promptly 
respond to the nation's challenge, 
or which does not deliberately, 
courageously and in good faith 
seek to establish in this country 
the right, the effectiveness and 
the public dependability of indus- 
trial self-government. 


If we keep our heads; if we 
don't try to run before we walk, 
nor permit others to persuade us 
to do so; if we don't expect too 
much; if we steadily withstand the 
stampede of bogies and hobgob- 
lins; if we do our part courage- 
ously; and if we seek for ourselves 
only the same consideration that 
we would accord to others, those 
things will work out all right. Of 
that | am confident. A great op- 
portunity confronts American in- 
dustry—and a solemn duty. Upon 
its outcome depends the liveli- 
hood of millions of people; and 
the opportunity to prosper, of 
every industry. It is a task for 
honorable men. 





Address of Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, at annual 
meeting, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
American Forest Products Industries, Ine., June 30, 1933. 


At the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association on June 3, 1932, I sub- 
mitted to you, in a report which was thereafter dis- 
tributed throughout the industry, under the title 
“The Lumber Industry Is Not Defeated Unless It 
Quits,” a number of definite proposals “expected to 
help the industry in the present emergency to hold 
its own and gradually fight its way back and up to 
better days.” 

It now falls to my lot to submit to this meeting a 
proposed outline of Code of Fair Competition, to- 
gether with a proposed Forest Products Industries 
Control Organization plan. For that purpose and 
because it will aid an understanding of the oppor- 
tunities open to us and the responsibilities imposed 
upon us by the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
may I cite the opening statement of my report to 
you of a year ago: 

“The lumber industry is at the crossroads. We 
are here not to review the past but to consider the 
present and future course of industry action. We 
need to be told not that we are in the midst of a 
storm, for we know that; but how to ride it out. 
Business generally is adrift. The boat leaks. The 
waves run higher. People are afraid—not afraid of 
getting wet but afraid of drowning. Some pull for 
the shore. Some plug the hole in the boat. Some 
pour oil on the troubled waters. Others try to ex- 
change boats in mid-ocean; some jump overboard ; 
and some just wait. 

“But time is not a cure-all; nor is a great indus- 
try defeated unless it quits. The lumber industry 
needs to restore itself in its own confidence. It will 
then have the means of restoring itself in the confi- 
dence, especially the financial confidence, of the 
public. Had our industry a decade ago been will- 
ing, with the unity of interest and action which 
under the stress, but also the handicap, of adverse 
circumstances it is now showing, to tackle the prob- 
lems of research and promotion, marketing and pro- 
duction control, it would not have been threatened 
as it is now being threatened, with a choice between 
drastic action for co-operation or combination in 
some effective form, and disintegration as a national 
industry. 

“The lumber industry has been criticized that it 
has not established reasonable self-restraint in the 
matter of production. It has been said that the in- 
dustry has lacked leadership. [Turn to page 18] 


The lumber and timber products 
industries in depression have been 
conducted at a loss through liquid- 
ation of capital values. Pressure 
for liquidation and destruction of 
values have caused destructive 
competition, constantly becoming 
more intense and acute. Co-op- 
erative action with enforceable 
performance offers the only prac- 
tical solution. Uncontrolled indi- 
vidualism has failed. 


The possibilities of good in this 
legislation in my opinion far out- 
weigh its probabilities of evil. If 
wisely used it may be made to es- 
tablish a Magna Charta for the 
forest products industries of 
America. It represents a delib- 
erate action of the Congress of 
the United States, and its pro- 
visions are the law. Fundamental 
limitations are placed on the free- 
dom of action to which each com- 
petitor within the industry must 
conform. The rules of fair compe- 
tition self-imposed on each person 
participating in a code are bind- 
ing equally upon himself and his 
competitors; any person acting 
under an approved code or agree- 
ment is not subject to restraint of 
the anti-trust laws by reason of 
any activity pursuant thereto. 
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Finest White Pine Finish Lumber 


When you want wide, clear finish, put your needs up to Clover 
Valley. Long bodied trees, 3 to 5 feet in diameter, give us a tre- 
mendous advantage in supplying finish lumber—in fact, all shed and 
yard items, shop, clears, box shook, etc. 
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 & Clover Valley California White Pine is soft textured, air dried or kiln r ws x ; 
dried. Manufacture is unexcelled. Se 3 Sy 
Get acquainted today with stock from the famous 


vr Valley of California. Our values will interest you, 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER Co. 
General Sales Office: LOYALTON, CALIF. 




















PRICING for PROFIT 


By W. L. CHURCHILL 


A New Book That Every Lumberman Needs Right Now 


It clearly and specifically answers dozens of very important questions, such as the following: 


How must you determine right prices? Where should your profits come from? 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost Where should your price corrections 
to profit? begin? 


a ORDER YOUR COPY NOW ?Postrits $3.00 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Lumber Industry Presents a United Front 


IKE ALL others, the lumber in- 
dustry, faced with the necessity 


of practically revolutionizing the 
entire scheme of operation under which 
it has grown up over a long period of 
time and under which it has been in a 
constant state of flux—sometimes on 
high mountains of prosperity, but more 
often in the deep valleys of depression 
—has been somewhat bewildered and 
uncertain as to just what it could and 
should do. It is fortunate, however, in 
having a well organized National as- 
sociation and strong regional organiza- 
tions through which to meet its multi- 
tudinous problems. That it has strong 
leadership was shown in a marked de- 
gree at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago last week. This 
was truly a momentous meeting and 
from it will come results of tremendous 
importance. 

Hailed by veteran lumbermen as the 
greatest speech in lumber history, the 
address of Wilson Compton at that 
meeting will long be remembered for 
its keen, incisive, logical portrayal of 
conditions in the industry and the steps 
that should be taken to correct its 
weaknesses and put it in line with the 
entirely new conception of manage- 
ment and operation as provided in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. His 
vigorous presentation of the industry 


picture and the realization that no 
longer could these problems be dallied 
with if the industry is to have any 
measure of self-regulation so impressed 
the great audience that heard the ad- 
dress that the speaker was given a 
veritable ovation at its close and was 
showered with personal congratula- 
tions on his fearless handling of a sub- 
ject upon which he was so thoroughly 
informed. 

That the industry is determined to 
solve the problems incident to opera- 
tion under the new deal and to co-oper- 
ate to the fullest extent with the Ad- 
ministration in accomplishing its pur- 
pose to give employment to more men 
at better pay and at the same time re- 
turn a reasonable profit to employers 
is demonstrated in the fact that mem- 
bers of the emergency national com- 
mittee have faithfully and patriotically 
labored for nearly two weeks in the 
preparation of a code ‘that will receive 
governmental approval. That they 
have labored well is indicated in the 
completely harmonious relations that 
have been developed. This is all the 
more remarkable because they are 
spending valuable time on this impor- 
tant industry effort just when they are 
needed most at their mills and in their 
offices because of the rapid market 
changes that are occurring almost 
daily. 


The industry has been pecutiarly 
fortunate in the leadership it has had 
during the past year under the presi- 
dency of John W. Blodgett. Again it 
is fortunate in having at the head of 
the National association to succeed 
him a man of the high type of C. C. 
Sheppard, whose executive ability 
and qualities of leadership are recog- 
nized and appreciated by manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers alike. 

This is a critical time in the history 


of the lumber industry. It is em- 
barking upon a great experiment. 
There is offered a wonderful oppor- 


tunity for co-operative effort the full 
attainment of which will depend both 
upon its leadership and upon the initia- 
tive, enterprise and ability of its indi- 
vidual members. 

With Sheppard as president and 
Compton as manager of the National, 
with Greeley, Berckes, Mason, Swan 
and others guiding the destinies of the 
regional associations and some of the 
strongest men in various branches of 
the business serving on the emergency 
national committee, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN feels that the industry 
for which it has so assiduously la- 
bored for sixty years is all set to go 
forward, in step with the Government, 
under the new order of things to a 
renewed life of service to the country 
and profit to itself. 





New Bureau Standardizing 
Northwest Log Scale 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 1.—With the selection 
of a manager, and decision to open an office in 
Tacoma, instead of Seattle, the Pacific Log 
Scaling Bureau, a federation of log scaling bu- 
reaus, will shortly begin operation. Charles 
Hoover, manager of the Grays Harbor Scaling 
Bureau, is the man chosen as the executive 
head of the new organization, which seeks to 
remove a difference of 10 to 15 percent in the 
scale of the various Pacific Northwest districts. 

A committee is now working on a standard 
scale. The Scribner Decimal C rule will be 
used. All scaling of member bureaus will be 
checked by this new central bureau, and cer- 
tificates will be issued, somewhat similar to 
those of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
The new bureau, though setting up comprehen- 
sive rules for scaling, will have nothing to do 
with the management of the local bureaus. 
Each member bureau will contribute one cent 
a thousand feet on all logs it scales, toward the 
expenses of the central bureau. An accurate 
and uniform scale is the principal objective of 
the Pacific Log Scaling Bureau. 

Member bureaus are: Columbia River Log 
Scaling & Grading Bureau, Portland; Grays 
Harbor Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, Aber- 
deen; Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading 
Bureau, Seattle; and South Sound Scaling Bu- 
reau, Olympia. 

Officers of the central bureau are: President 

-Frank Reed, Simpson Logging Co.; vice 
president—G. N. White, Crown Willamette 
Paper Co.; secretary-treasurer—E. J. Murnen, 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma. Including 
these officers, the directors are: Orville 
Miller, Koster Products Co., Portland; Neal 
Jamison, Sauk Lumber Co., Everett; W. C. 
Shultheis, English Lumber Co., Seattle; Frank 
syles, Clemons Logging Co., Montesano; and 
C. C. Rose, Saginaw Timber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


Arkansas Plants Busy 


Littrte Rock, Ark., July 3.—Reports of 
booming business, not only locally, but in all 
parts of the State, continue to pour in. One 
veteran lumberman characterized the price ad- 
vance as “the most rapid in the history of the 
lumber business.” Most mills have been forced 
to add men. Stave mills have been materially 
benefited. 

Lumber production is definitely increasing, 
according to Arthur Temple, of the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co., Texarkana. “There has been 
a little better than a 100 percent increase in 
pine production and sales during the last month 
and a half,” Mr. Temple said. The Southern 
company recently put a new mill into operation. 
The Standard Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, has 
doubled its force; Smith King Lumber Co., 
successors to Arkmo Lumber Co., will start 
the sawmill next week; Citizens Lumber Co., 
recently organized, is busy; Peers & McGlone 
body plant is operating, and Pine Bluff Coffin 
Co. recently added employees. 

The Crossett Lumber Co.’s entire plant, one 
of the largest in the State, is operating full 
time, and practically all former employees have 
been returned to work, with wages advanced 10 
percent. 

Three mills of the Caddo River Lumber Co., 


at Glenwood, Rosboro and Forester, are run- 
ning 10 hours a day, and wages are up 10 per- 
cent. 

FE. F. Graves, general manager of the Rock- 
well Manufacturing Co., of Camden, Ark., has 
just announced the organization of Graves- 
Westbrook Corporation at El Dorado, Ark. 
This concern will manufacture southern pine 
and hardwood lumber, and operate a very com- 
plete small dimension plant. The firm is headed 
by FE. F. Graves, president, and will be oper- 
ated by R. L. Westbrook, jr. and B. M. West- 
brook. 

A large stave mill is in process of being in- 
stalled at Camden, and will be owned and 
operated by Elder Bros. Fine white oak is 
available in this territory. 





Smaller Flooring Makers Con- 
sider Special Needs 


BaLTIMORE, Mp., July 3.—Among those to at- 
tend the conference of the smaller manufacturers 
of flooring, held recently at Knoxville, Tenn., 
was Charles A. Minton, vice president of J. 
Natwick & Co., Baltimore. Mr. Minton says 
that more than a score of the members of the 
trade were present, and that an entire day was 
spent in discussions as to the provisions of the 
code to be adopted, and related matters. These 
smaller producers, it is pointed out, are in a dif- 
ferent position from that of the big operators, 
but their problems are none the less vital, and 
they naturally desire to have their special needs 
recognized in any code that is formulated. Their 
ideas were embodied in an outline of what they 
feel should receive consideration, and are being 
submitted to the big conference at Chicago. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Cedar Saplings for Rustic Fences 

We have a correspondent who is inter- 
ested in locating a quantity of cedar sap- 
lings to be used in the manufacture of rustic 
cedar fences. This party would like to know 
where and how he might obtain these sap- 
lings, which would measure from one to two 
inches in diameter.—INQuIRY No. 2997. 

[To this inquirer, who is connected with the 
college of forestry in one of the northern 
States, was given the name of a concern in 
Minnesota which could either supply the re- 
quirements of this correspondent for cedar sap- 
lings or could give information as to where 
they might be secured. To any reader inter- 
ested, the name of the inquirer will be given 
upon request.—EbITOoR. ] 


White Cedar for Boat Building 


We have a customer who builds small boats 
at intervals and is looking for a source of 
white cedar which we understand comes from 
some mill up north. Our customer says he 
understands they cut this material in lengths 
up to possibly 24 feet. He is interested in 
inch stock. We will appreciate any informa- 
tion you may have as to possible producers 
of this material.—INQuiIRY No. 2991. 

{To this inquirer, a Chicago hardwood lum- 
ber dealer, was given the name of one large 
concern in the North which is in position to 
supply white cedar boat lumber. A wholesale 
concern in the Southeast also has advised that 
it is in position to supply this material. More 
and more retail lumber dealers are finding it 
profitable to encourage boat building, particu- 
larly where they are located in resort sections 
and near bodies of water. Some of the red- 
wood producers are specializing in boat lum- 
ber for this purpose. The name of this in- 
quirer will be supplied upon request.—EbiTor. | 


Chinking Round-Log Construction 


Two communications have been received in 
regard to Inquiry No. 2990, Caulking Log 
Cabins. 

One is from the Everett (Wash.) manufac- 
turer of the wood splines mentioned in connec- 
tion with the inquiry. These splines are a half 
inch deep, and taper from a little more than 
one-eighth thick at the butt of tne wedge, to 
the thin edge. They are milled in series of 
nine, and one series is nested into the other, 
making an easily shipped and handled block of 
less than an inch thick and about two inches 
wide. A nice thing about them is that two or 
three could be used for a wider crack between 
logs. They are inexpensive, and would cost 
about 15 cents a hundred lineal feet at mill. 

A method of using V-shaped strips of metal 
lath as a base for pulp plaster chinking is de- 
scribed by a Wisconsin lumberman, each leg of 
the V being an inch, ard the V being nailed 
by its lips to the upper and lower logs, with 
its point toward the interior: 

I note in today’s [June 24] issue, under in- 
quiry No. 2990, that your enquirer is having 
trouble in calking or chinking a log cabin, 
and I offer herewith the experience that I 
have had with this same sort of work. 

Where we use fresh, peeled logs, which are 
of necessity green or wet, we have taken 
sheets of wire lath, either painted or galvan- 
ized, and with an old saw we rip the sheets 
into strips, making the width of strips to 
suit the size of timber that is in the logs in 
the building. We then take these strips of 
metal lath and bend them over a square 
corner, making a V shaped strip, like a metal 
corner bead. This strip is fastened in the 
space to be chinked, with either nails or 
small staples, with the V to the inside of the 
space, and the V end loose. All fastenings 
are on the outside edge of the V, which 
allows the metal lath to move in the V part, 
and thus takes up the expansion or contrac- 
tion of the logs which may come from the 
drying out. The metal lath is used as a base, 


and we usually fill this V with wood fiber 
plaster, covering, of course, the nailings or 
fastenings. We usually make the strips of 
metal lath about 2 inches wide, which gives 
us a corner strip of 1 inch by 1 inch, but this 
can be varied to suit the size of the timber 
that is used. Logs 8 inches to 10 inches in 
diameter will work nicely with the size that 
we have given, if straight, but if larger logs 
are used, or if the logs are not good and 
straight, you will have to use wider strips in 
order to fill the opening. 

A good plan is to chink with oakum first, 
and then apply the lath and plaster. 

We have used the pulp plaster, but can not 
see why you could not use stucco or any 
other such material. Mortar color could be 
used to get any color desired, although we 
have never used anything but the plain, 
natural white. 

We do not have a “close up” photo to send 
you, but we have buildings which have been 
up for several years, and this chinking is 
holding nicely and shows no cracks. 

Trusting that the above may be of some 
use to you, and asking that you communicate 
with us if there is any further information 
that we can give you, we are 

Very truly yours, 
G. B. THOMPSON, 
Wiscomich Lumber Co., Mercer, Wis. 


In Market for Tills and Skewers 


We are interested in placing orders for 
large quantities of tills and of skewers, and 
would appreciate your sending us the names 
of such mills or telling your various clients 
to communicate with us with prices, samples 
and general information.—INQuUIRY No. 2992. 

[To this inquirer, located in New York City, 
have been given the names of several concerns 
that are listed as manufacturers of skewers 
and a few that are listed as manufacturers of 
tills. To any reader interested in supplying 
the requirements of this company and who can 
give helpful information, the name of the in- 
quirer will be supplied upon request.—EbiTor. | 


Hickory Timber for Special Cutting 

I have between 30,000 and 35,000 feet of 
hickory timber which will make ideal spokes 
or handles, and will cut the timber to order. 
Can you put me in touch with someone in- 
terested ?—INQUIRY No. 2995. 

[The same mail that brought this inquiry 
from a reader in Kentucky brought a letter 
from another reader in Ohio, asking for a 
source of supply of hickory stock for the manu- 
facture of rustic playground equipment. These 
two inquirers were put in touch with one an- 
other. To any reader interested in either of 
these, the names of the inquirers will be given 
upon request.—EpIror. } 


Felling Trees by Machinery 

Will you kindly furnish us such data as 
you may have on the use of labor saving 
machinery in the cutting down of trees? Any 
data covering the practicability and efficiency 
of such equipment will be greatly appre- 
ciated.—INQUIRY No. 2996. 

{This inquirer, the president of a research 
and manufacturing corporation in Pennsylvania, 
was advised that there are two devices that 
have been and are being used on an important 
scale in connection with tree felling. There 
have been quite a number of chain saws and 
similar tree felling devices invented, but few 
of them have found favor on the large lumber 
operations. Those that have been used, how- 
ever, have been found to be economical and 
have not only reduced the cost of felling trees 
but have increased the amount of lumber se- 
cured by reason of the fact that with this equip- 
ment the trees may be felled closer to the 
ground. Names of the manufacturers of the 
two tree felling devices referred to were given 
to the inquirer, whose name will be supplied 
upon request to any reader who is in position 
to give helpful information.—Eprror. ] 
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The redwood lumbermen of 


for a market. We are in- 
formed on reliable authority | correct. 

that parties at Omaha, Neb., * 
have received letters from 
the Pacific coast, offering to 


& French Co., extensive bridge- 
California are feeling eastward | builders, which is one good rea- 


son why the figures should be 


Steam Craft 


idea of incurring the expense 
of an engine, with the requisite 
amount of fuel and labor inci- 
dental to the employment, in 
* place of the gratuitous efforts 


io Lambes of the gentle breezes, was 


lay down redwood boards, 30 
inches wide, in that city, for 
$50 a thousand. Clear stuff of 
that description, at such a 
price, should compete success- 
fully with pine for some uses. 


N. Chapin & Son, of this city, 
have left in the Lumberman 
office a little book of 172 pages 
that is called “Chapin’s Ready 
Reckoner.” It would be diffi- 
cult to name a_ book that 
would be of greater value to 
the sawmill man who turns out 
bridge stuff. The tables are 
the best ever compiled, and by 
them it is easy to tell at a 
glance just how many feet, 
board measure, any stick of 
dimension or timber contains. 
The compiler of the work, N. 
Chapin, has been for many 
years connected with the Wells 





Carrying—Up to a few years 
ago probably nine-tenths of the 
lumber produced at many of 
the more prominent northern 
points came to the Chicago 
market by schooner. The pro- 
portion has grown less every 
year, until now nearly half of 
the lumber cut at those points 
is brought by steam. It will 
not be an uncommon thing this 
season to have from three to 
five barges from a particular 
point unloading at Chicago 
docks, while the same number 
are loading at the same point 
to follow in short order. The 
spirit of progress and_ the 
necessities of the case have led 
to the now quite general adop- 
tion of steam in transporting 
lumber. The plan at first was 
looked on as a rather crazy and 
ridiculous scheme, entirely im- 
practicable, and well qualified 
as a losing investment. The 





looked upon as very bad policy 
for those advocates of sailing 
vessels who were wedded to 
their folly beyond the hope of 
divorce. 

a * * 

Not long ago the upper 
peninsula of Michigan was con- 
sidered as a sort of nondescript 
country, the timber composed 
of some pine, and quite a quan- 
tity of poor hemlock and hard- 
woods, nearly all of which was 
too far removed from civiliza- 
tion to be of much account. 
The restive lumberman was 
bound, while looking for new 
worlds to conquer, to stumble 
upon the wealth of timber in 
the neglected territory. Oper- 
ations are rapidly increasing. 
Heavy operators are putting 
up large mills, and soon the 
little stretch of country will de- 
mand a much wider recognition 
than it now enjoys. 
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THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 
IS AT THE FRONT 


(Continued from front page) 





But the important lack is not 
so much of leadership as of the 
financial means of followship; 
and even this condition is more 
of a symptom than a cause. 
There is, of course in the lumber 
industry a great deal of exag- 
gerated individualism. But there 
are scores of lumber manufac- 
turers who have a conviction of 
the wisdom of co-operation, who 
individually regard it as vital to 
the security of the industry, but 
who lack freedom of financial 
action; and on the part of many 
who are free and financially able 
to follow the course of sound 
and constructive leadership a 
discouraging doubt that a suffi- 
cient number of their competi- 
tors will do likewise to make it 
worthwhile.” 

This meeting is convened for a 
single purpose. It is probably 





Of fundamental importance is 
reasonable provision for appeals. 
For most practical purposes, the 
effective appeals will be within the 
industry itself. In practical effect, 
the protection of statutory limita- 
tions, code regulations and court 
appeals are likely to be less valu- 
able to any person engaged in an 
industry than participation as an 
association member in the forma- 
tion of a Code of Fair Competi- 
tion, and in determination of 
methods of administration. No 
one is under requirement to join 
any association; nor may the code 
discriminate against him because 
he is a non-member, but associa- 
tion members will formulate the 
rules, and all members of the in- 
dustry may be required to pay 
their proportionate share of the 
cost of administration. 





the most representative assem- 
blage of the lumber and timber 
products industries since wartime 
and one of the most representa- 
tive in the history of the indus- 
try. The mission which brings 
us here is significant. It may 
have fundamental consequences, 
possibly the most far-reaching in 
this century. 

I need not rehearse the history 
since the war, of our industry's 
effort to bring order out of threat- 
ened chaos, to extend the mar- 
kets and uses of its products 
and to establish the means of per- 
petuating the sources of its own 
livelihood. The tragic symptoms 
of industry deterioration during 
the past decade, accentuated by 
the general depression during 
the past four years, are visible 
and commonplace. Our problem 
is not to analyze the past, but 
to diagnose the present, and so 
far as may be to visualize the 
future in terms of the so-called 
“New Deal.” 

Larger Percentage of Capacity 

Supports Association 

During the last year, three of 
the associations affillated with 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association have been 


compelled by the force of ad- 
verse circumstances to abandon 
their financial participation in 
the national industry work. The 
association accordingly has been 
confronted with the necessity of 
choosing between the easy al- 
ternative of accepting and ad- 
justing itself to a merely partial 
representation of the industry, 
and the difficult alternative of 
seeking individual memberships 
in those areas in which regional 
association affiliation had been 
abandoned. It will interest you 
and encourage you to know that 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association now repre- 
sents a larger number of produc- 
ing units and a larger percentage 
of the producing capacity of the 
lumber industry, than it did a 
year ago. 

With the withdrawal during 
the year of a number of its prin- 
cipal previous sources of finan- 
cial support, the administration 
of the association has had to con- 
tend with an adverse financial 
problem, which many even of its 
own directors predicted would 
cause the disintegration of the 
association. 

Perhaps all that I should here 
report is that during the last 
year, in respect of both its gen- 
eral industry services and its 
trade extension activities 
through the American Forest 
Products Industries (Inc.), the 
association has continued with- 
out interruption the minimum 
essential activities requested by 
its board of directors, has bor- 
rowed no money, has paid all its 
debts, and is incurring no obliga- 
tions which it can not pay. At 
no time in the last twelve years 
has the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association been called upon 
to wrestle with the problem of 
meeting its financial obligations. 
Nor is it my intention to ask 
you to do so now, except that, 
in whatever way you find con- 
venient and practicable, you en- 
courage every substantial lum- 
ber company interested in the re- 
habilitation of the lumber indus- 
try, and wishing to share in the 
determination of the industry 
rules uncer which its own busi- 
ness may hereafter be conducted, 
to secure membership in the as- 
sociation, either directly or 
through an affiliated association. 


Production Shou'd Balance 
Consumption 


I shall not use this occasion 
to discuss association affairs, 
the consideration of which, how- 
ever important, may be deferred. 
The chairman of the board of 
directors of the American Forest 


Products Industries (Inc.) will 
speak to you on the present 
status and the opportunities 


ahead in lumber trade promo- 
tion work, and you will have a 
brief report of the activities of 
the Timber Engineering Co., par- 
ticularly of the progress of the 
modern metal connector systems 
of timber construction sponsored 
by it. I shall not anticipate 
these reports, except to remind 
you of this fact: The recent 
sharp upswing in the volume of 
lumber movement is largely a 
consequence—entirely logical un- 
der the circumstances—of buyer 
speculation in anticipation of 
higher prices. To that extent it 


is simply transferring lumber 
stocks from mill piles to retail 
yards. The current rate of na- 
tional lumber movement has in- 
creased two and a half times in 
less than three months. The 
current rate of actual lumber 
consumption has not so increased. 
Present lumber production, al- 
though still less than present de- 
mand, is considerably greater 
than present lumber consump- 
tion, This industry today is 
storing up potential trouble for 
itself, which may be avoided 
only if production is held in con- 
trol, and consumption of lumber 
increased. The possibilities of 
effective trade extension there- 
fore should have your earnest 
thought. Eventually the balance 
between production and consump- 
tion is the decisive factor. 


Must Conform to Industrial 
Recovery Law 


The National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act has opened to this indus- 
try an opportunity for self-regu- 
lation, and has imposed a corre- 
sponding duty of self-restraint. 
Some of the sections of the law 
are obnoxious, vague and of omi- 
nous possibilities. But they rep- 
resent a deliberate action of the 
Congress of the United States, 
and they are the law. Many of 
them are frankly experimental, 
and it should be the purpose of 
this industry to co-operate in the 
effort, which I believe will have 
nationwide support, to see that 
these provisions in practice do 
as little harm and as much good 
as practicable. 

The Act itself perhaps needs 
no explanation. Business men 
throughout the country have read 
and studied this law with more 
interest, with more hope, and 
perhaps with more anxiety than 
any other law enacted in this 
generation. For present prac- 
tical purposes it may be helpful, 
however, to point out the alter- 
native courses of action available 
to any industry under the law. 
We are considering not vague 
general provisions, which we may 
at our option accept or reject, 
but fundamental limitations on 
freedom of action to which, un- 
der the law, each competitor 
within an industry must con- 
form. 


Possible Options and Benefits 


Four options are open to any 
industry: 

First: The industry may sub- 
mit a code of fair competition 
under the authority of Section 3. 

Second: The industry may re- 
frain from taking any action 
whatever, in which event the 
President, upon his own motion, 
or if complaint is made that 
“abuses inimical to the public in- 
terest and contrary to the policy 
herein declared are prevalent in 
any trade or industry” may pre- 
scribe for such industry a code 
of fair competition. 


Third: Under Section 4, per- 
sons engaged in the industry may 
enter into agreements with the 
President or among themselves 
which, if they “will aid in effec- 
tuating the policy” of the Act, 
the President may approve. Such 
agreements are voluntary, are 
binding only with the President’s 
approval, and are not binding 
upon non-participating competi- 
tors. 

Fourth: The President, after 
notice and hearings, may by 
public announcement place any 
industry under Federal license. 

The direct benefits under the 
law to industry are: 

First: Any person operating 
under a Code of Fair Competi- 
tion approved by the President, 
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or an approved agreement under 
Section 4, is not subject to re- 
straint of the anti-trust laws by 
reason of any activity pursuant 
to an approved Code or Agree- 
ment. 

Second: The rules of fair com- 
netition thus self-imposed on 
each person participating in a 
Code are binding equally upon 
himself and his competitors; and 
they are enforceable at law. 

It should be noted that the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act does not 
repeal any of the anti-trust laws. 
It merely provides that the anti- 
trust laws may not be invoked 
against activities under an ap- 
proved Code of Fair Competition. 
This protection applies alike to 
the Federal and to the State anti- 
trust laws, because an approved 
code has the force and effect of 
Federal law. But these benefits 
by exemption apply only to in- 
dustries and persons operating 
under a Code of Fair Competition 
under Section 3, or under a vol- 
untary agreement with or ap- 
proved by the President under 
Section 4 of the Act. 


Approved Codes Have Force of 
Federal Law 

We should have clearly and 
accurately in mind also the 
means of enforcement of indus- 
try codes. Approval by the Presi- 
dent gives them the force of 
Federal law. There are six dis- 
tinguishable means of enforce- 
ment. The first three, as follows, 
do not involve a direct exercise 
of public authority: 

1. The pressure of 
public opinion. 

2. Voluntary acceptance among 
competitors protected against ac- 
tion under anti-trust laws. 

3. Rules and regulations im- 
posed by the industry itself. 

To the extent, if any, to which 
these means of enforcement are 
in practice inadequate, the direct 
action of the Federal Govern- 
ment is invoked through: 

4, Heavy fines and penalties 
imposed under Sections 3 and 10. 
5. Injunction and 
order through the U. 

courts. 

6. Under extreme _ circum- 
stances, through the imposition 
by the President under Section 
4 of the requirement that busi- 
ness be not done “in or affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce” 
without a Federal license, which, 
for violations, may be revoked. 

The means of enforcement 
range therefore between the 
moral pressure of public opinion 
on the one end; and the drastic 
license power which, on the other 
end, means the power of “com- 
mercial exile” of those who re- 
fuse compliance with the law. 


informed 


mandatory 
S. district 


Common Sense Is Industry's Best 
Protection 

These are bold and drastic 
powers. The fact that they are 
lodged with the President with- 
out recourse to further legisla- 
tive consideration naturally 
prompts the question: What, if 
any, are the guaranties against 
unfair or arbitrary exercise of 
the Federal power? The princi- 
pal worthwhile guaranty is not 
stated in this or in any other 
law, namely, the common sense 
of the President, and of his ad- 
ministrator. A further potential 
protection, which in the long run 
would be potent and decisive 
against arbitrary exercise of 
discretionary power, lies in con- 
certed refusal of industry co-op- 
eration. Admittedly the effec- 


tiveness of the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act depends essentially upon 
the support of public opinion, 
and upon general industry co- 
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operation. If it does not have 
these, it will fail. 

A third obvious and indispensa- 
ble guaranty is, of course, in 
appeal to the Federal Courts. No 


Act of Congress may deprive a 
person of his constitutional 
rights. There is much ground 


for questioning the constitution- 
ality of some provisions of this 
Act: but I believe no substantial 
ground for questioning the con- 
stitutionality of the Act as a 
whole. Of course any person may 
appeal to the courts on the 
ground of attempted deprivation 
of constitutional rights; and it 
is, I dare say, not unlikely that 
eventually he may be vindicated 
and his position sustained. But 
as now appears under this law— 
which has general public support 
—it is likely that any man who 
relies solely on the assertion of 
constitutional rights by appeal 
to the courts may eventually win 
his law suit, but go “busted” 
in the process. Without refer- 
ence to the merits of the legisla- 
tion itself, I may say that the 
administration seems confident 
of the constitutionality of the 
Act, and that for practical pur- 
poses the most dependable se- 
curity against unfair and arbi- 
trary administration, is American 
common sense. 


Participation in Code Formation 
Protects Individual 


It may be further asked: What 
is the protection of individual 
competitors against unfair or 
arbitrary exercise of authority 
within the industry itself? There 
are four principal protections: 

1. The statutory limitations in 
the Act itself, such as the protec- 
tion of small enterprises against 
oppression or discrimination; and 
the prohibition of action tending 
to establish monopoly. 

2. The administrative rules and 


regulations imposed by the Presi- 
dent. 


3. Appeal to the Federal 
Courts. 
These are all important, but 


in practical effect are likely to 
be less valuable to any person 
engaged in industry, and less de- 
pendable, than the fourth meth- 
od, which is: 

4. Participation as an associa- 
tion member, not only in the for- 
mation of industry rules to be in- 
corporated in the Code of Fair 
Competition, but perhaps even 
more important, participation in 
the determination of methods and 
means of administration and en- 
forcement of the Code within the 
industry. 

It is expected that these in- 
dustry rules will be enforced by 
industry means, and that the di- 
rect powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be invoked only 
where the facilities of organized 
industry are inadequate. 


Differences Between Association 
Members and Non-members 


There has been, within the 
lumber and timber products in- 
dustries, much confusion in re- 
spect of the significance of asso- 
ciation membership under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
I have heard within our own in- 
dustry the opinion expressed on 
the one hand that association 
membership is of no importance; 
and on the other hand that un- 
less one is an association mem- 
ber, he is likely to be put out of 
business. The plain fact is, and 
it should be frankly recognized 
throughout the industry, that no 
one is under requirement to join 
any association. The principal 
valid differences in strategic posi- 
tion between members and non- 
members are: 
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First: That the association 
members, subject of course to 
the approval of the President, 
will formulate the rules under 
which their business will be con- 
ducted, and to which, after ap- 
proval, the non-members also are 
required by Federal law to con- 
form. 


Second: The members similarly 
will determine the methods and 
the means by which, within the 
industry, the provisions of the 
Code shall be administered and 
enforced. 


Third: All members of an in- 
dustry, members and non-mem- 
bers alike, may, under the au- 
thority of Section 10 of the Act, 
be required to pay their fair pro- 
portionate share of the cost of 
initiation and administration of 
the industry Code of Fair Com- 
petition. 

No member of an industry may 
be compelled to join an associa- 
tion; nor may the Code discrimi- 
nate against him because he is a 
non-member. In the formula- 
tion, revision and administration 
of a Code, he can not be com- 


pelled to pool his wits; he can 
only be required to ‘pool his 
funds. His position, however, in 


substantial effect may be not un- 
like that of the young colored 
gentleman during the late war 
who, when approached by a draft 
officer, protested that he wasn’t 
going to fight, that no one could 
make him fight, not even the 
Government; to which the draft 
officer replied that that probably 
was true, but that the Govern- 
ment could put a gun on his 
shoulder, and put him where the 
fighting was going on, and then 
let him use his own judgment. 

This should be said, however, 
that there is no authority and 
no equitable ground on which any 
competitor not a member of an 
association may be required to 
contribute to the expense of an 
association activity such as pro- 
motion and research, or other 
activities not related to the ini- 
tiation, approval, administration 
and enforcement of the industry 
code of fair competition. 


Common Spokesmanship for For- 
est Products Desirable 


Article III of the _ tentative 
Code, as approved in the Con- 
ference in Chicago on May 25, 


established nine separate divi- 
sions of the lumber manufactur- 
ing industry, and provided for 
the establishment of divisions for 
other timber products industries 
upon their own application. Dur- 
ing the period since the prelimi- 
nary conference, the tentative 
code, with this provision as then 
requested, has, of course, been 
put in the hands of the forest 
products industries generally. 
There has been nevertheless, in 
some of these industries, an ex- 
tent of confusion with respect to 
this provision of the National In- 
dustry Code, as to which,a public 
statement here may be helpful. 

It is clearly a right under the 
law, and it has been frankly de- 
clared by the association, that 
any industrial association repre- 
senting any division or subdivi- 
sion of an industry, may, if it so 
desires, go to the President di- 
rect with a Code of Fair Com- 
petition. It is equally within 
the law, and it has been the 
frankly declared preference of 
the administration, that related 
industries or industry groups, co- 
ordinate their Code programs and 
unite. in establishing a common 
spokesmanship for negotiation 
with the administration, with a 
common responsible administra- 
tive agency for the enforcement 
of the provisions of the code 
when approved. The wise course 


to be pursued by any forest prod- 
ucts industry or industry group 
is, of course, a matter for its own 
determination. 

Nevertheless, at times during 
the last month the impression 
evidently has become current in 
two of the timber. products in- 
dustries that a movement was 
under way, or was in contem- 
plation, to compel all timber 
products industries to join with 
the lumber industry under its 
national industry organization 
plan. This erroneous impression 
was in part the result, in good 
faith, of misunderstanding; in 
part it was inspired by deliber- 
ate, mischievous and obstructive 
propaganda. 

With the aid of the National 
Recovery Administration and the 
Department of Commerce, we 
promptly undertook to correct 
this misconstruction where it ex- 
isted. So far as we know, that 
result has been substantially ac- 
complished. Lest there be any 
continuing confusion, may I 
quote as follows from a letter of 
June 9, to the president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which I hope may be 
accepted by other timber prod- 
ucts industries as disposing of 
the matter: 

“At the request of the Chicago 
conference we have sent to each 
of the timber and forest prod- 
ucts industries copy of the out- 
line code, indicating that they 
are welcome, if they wish to do 
so, to participate in this co-or- 
dinated plan on the same propor- 
tionate basis of expense as is ap- 
plicable to the lumber manufac- 
turers and to others already 
participating. It has been made 
clear that neither the National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion nor the American Forest 
Products Industries (Inc.) is 


seeking to influence their action, 
and that the above quoted provi- 
sion of Article 3 (a) of the Na- 
tional Code merely means that 
this facility for handling the 
code problem is available to them 
in this way if they wish to avail 
themselves of it. 

“T have repeatedly said to the 
men in our office, as to these re- 
lated timber and forest products 
industries, that I thought we 
should continue sending to them, 
as they had asked, reports of the 
developments following our 
meeting in Chicago two weeks 
ago, but under no circumstances 
to try to persuade any group 
either to join in this plan or to 
refrain from joining; that the in- 
itiative should come from them; 
and that if any of them applied 
for an opportunity to participate 
they should be frankly advised 
either to associate themselves 
with some one of the industry 
divisions already established, or, 
if that did not appear reason- 
able, to make application for the 
establishment of a separate divi- 
sion.” 

It is important that this atti- 
tude be consistently maintained. 
The organization of industry for 
effective self-government is a 
serious undertaking, and it must 
not be permitted to become a 
victim of suspicions, rumors or 
mistrusts. 


Court Appeals of Little Practical 
Value 


I shall not undertake now to 
discuss the affirmative provisions 
of the code itself, or the proposed 
plan of organization, or the rules 
and regulations necessary to ad- 
minister it. I wish, however, to 
direct attention briefly to a few 
phases of this undertaking which 
I consider to be of fundamental 
importance to every person en- 
gaged in the industry or in the 
distribution of its products. 
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First of these and perhaps the 


most important is: Reasonable 
provision for appeal. Necessarily 
the fundamental conception of 


industry regulation or 
self-regulation implies a limita- 
tion upon the otherwise more 
complete freedom of action of the 
individual competitor. Conversely 
it implies the imposition of trade 


industry 


and industry rules. Obviously 
under this act, no competitor 
may be a law unto himself. 


Every competitor should, how- 
ever, have opportunity to parti- 
cipate in the formulation of the 
industry rules to which he shall 
be expected to conform, and the 
manner, method and means of 
their administration. 

The National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act provides that rules thus 
formulated and approved by the 
President are enforceable as Fed- 
eral law. This is a vigorous 
statute with stern powers of 
compulsion and drastic penalties 
extending, in the last analysis, 
under the so called license provi- 
sion, to the power of “commer- 
cial exile.”” Admittedly, it in- 
volves debatable constitutional 
sanctions; and of course no au- 
thority which may be set up by 
any industry will deprive any 
citizen of the right to appeal di- 
rect to his Government, or to 





The law requires that application 
for approval of a code may be 
made by industry associations; sub- 
mittal of a code will therefore be 
made by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. It 
does not appear, nor is it involved 
thereafter in the plan of industry 
organization, signifying the belief 
that the forest products industries 
should be unrestricted in deter- 
mining the manner in which, and 
the agencies through which, these 
industries will administer this huge 
task of self-regulation. The plan 
of organization should be deter- 
mined not for the purpose of serv- 
ing the interest of any association, 
but solely in the interest of the 
industry and its employees. 





seek the protection of lawful 
rights by appeal to the courts. 
I participated somewhat in the 
steps preceding the public initi- 
ation of this legislation. I know 
somewhat of its background. 
Since its public initiation, along 
with you, I have studied rather 
carefully its practical applica- 
tion to the lumber and other for- 
est products industries, and 
while of course recognizing the 
obvious civil right of appeal to 
the Federal courts, I do not wish 
to deceive you, nor am I deceiv- 
ing myself, with any delusions 
that the exercise of this consti- 
tutional right is going to be of 
much practical value to any 
person in the protection of rights 
under the administration of the, 
Industrial Recovery Act or of in- 
dustry rules issued thereunder. 


Effective Appeals Will Be Within 
Industry 


Industry rules seeking to im- 
pose a severe restriction, wheth- 
er initiated by the constructive 
forces of industry itself, or initi- 
ated by Government, are bound 
to develop in some instances un- 
warranted and unneeded hard- 
ship. There should be provided 
liberal opportunity for the con- 
sideration of meritorious appeals, 
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and for prompt hearing and 
prompt decision. 

The most effective control, and 
the control which will be, for 
practical purposes, the most im- 
portant to the members of this 
industry under the Industrial Re- 


covery Plan, will be the control 
administered by industry itself, 
supported, as it will be sup- 


ported, by the “big stick” of the 
Federal government. To force 
any man, therefore, to rely solely 
upon his constitutional rights of 
appeal to the President or the 
Federal courts with their notori- 
ously tedious routine and often 
interminable delays, may result 
in enabling him to vindicate for- 
sooth a legal right, but perhaps 
to witness the veritable destruc- 
tion of his business in the 
process. 

At the same time there must 
obviously be effective protection 
against trivial pettifogging or 
merely obstructive appeals. For 
most practical purposes the ef- 
fective appeals will be within the 





A declared policy of the Act is 
to conserve natural resources. No 
industry may permanently thrive 
which is continuously destroying 
or witnessing the destruction of 
the sources of its own livelihood. 
To adverse economic conditions, 
past unwise public land policies 
and unwise State timber tax pol- 
icies that gave rise to destructive 
competition, have been a contrib- 
uting factor. These conditions are 
not beyond the control of the 
combined forces of Federal and 
State governments, forest owners 
and industries. The Recovery Act 
affords opportunity to establish 
effective standards for dealing 
with the forest problem. Public co- 
operation must be substantial, de- 
pendable and enduring. | have 
recommended promptly inviting 
into deliberate conference the 
Forest Service, State governments 
and American foresters for the 
purpose of formulating a con- 
certed and constructive program 
which may substitute for emo- 
tional forestry of the last quarter 





century, sound forest manage- 
ment. 
industry itself. The industry 


administrative organization, from 
the Forest Products Industries 
Recovery Board down to such 
agencies as each constituent di- 
vision may find it desirable to 
maintain, should be established 
with that fact firmly in mind. 
The machinery, and method, of 
disposal of meritorious appeals 
should be considerate, adequate 
and prompt. It should be deter- 
mined deliberately. This is to 
be an undertaking in fair com- 
petition. It must be so adminis- 
tered. 


Production Regulation Should Be 
by Formula 


May I mention one other as- 
pect of the code; namely, produc- 
tion allotments? In the memo- 
randum on Industry Code Proce- 
dure sent you under date of 
June 6, by the president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, is this statement: 

“Probably the most difficult and 
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intricate administrative problem 
with which the industry and its 
several divisions will have to 
deal in the equitable administra- 
tion of an industry code, will be 
the basis and manner of produc- 
tion allotments. In making equit- 
able allotments it is expected 
that due regard shall be given 
to such factors, among others, 
as capacity based on past per- 
formance, the relative amount of 
employment created, seasonal 
factors and inventory facilities, 
extent of market following as 
reflected in ‘past share of busi- 
extent of timber owner- 
ship, and extent of sustained 
yield forest management. * * * 

“It is expected that the produc- 
tion allotments will be ‘equitable.’ 
The determination of equity in 
relation to production allotments 
is perhaps the most critical sin- 
gle administrative problem with 
which the entire system of codes 
of fair competition in the lumber 


a 
ness, 


and timber products industries 
will have to deal. Initial pro- 
posals of production allotments, 


if these are required, should be 
with these facts in mind, not in 
the expectation that apportion- 
ments will be in every case 100 
percent ‘equitable’ but rather 
that the apportionments will in 
no case be distinctly inequitable.” 

It seems to me that in the de- 
termination of production quotas, 
if and to the extent that resort 
must be had to such determina- 
tion, the standards and methods 
of allotment should be as nearly 
as possible by mathematical for- 
mula depending for its fair ap- 
plication upon accurately ascer- 
tainable facts. The methods and 
standards observed should be 
made Known within the industry; 
or at least not withheld from in- 
dustry knowledge. There is prob- 
ably no more effective protection 
against the possibility otherwise 


of arbitrary action. This is an 
industry partnership undertak- 
ing; and the partners have a 


right to know the standards un- 
der which in their behalf it is 
being conducted. 


Code’s Effectiveness Protected 
Against Imports 


The May conference approved 
a resolution in respect of foreign 
competition as follows: “It is 
the sense of this meeting that 
the President be advised that 
control of importation of foreign 
woods is essential to secure the 
benefits expected from the ad- 
ministration of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act.” A sub- 
sequent addition to the bill and 
included in the enactment gives 
the President effective authority. 
If he ascertains that foreign 
commodities “are being imported 
into the United States in substan- 
tial quantities or increasing ratio 
to domestic production” he may, 
after investigation and public no- 
tice, order that such foreign 
commodities shall be permitted 
entry into the United States “only 
upon such terms and conditions 
and subject to the payment of 
such fees and to such limitations 
of the total quantity which may 
be imported (in the course of 
any specified period or periods) 
as he shall find it necessary to 
prescribe in order that the entry 
thereof shall not render or tend 
to render ineffective any code or 


agreement” under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 
Accordingly, in the proposed 


articles outlining the duties un- 
der the code of a central admin- 
istrative agency of the forest 
products industries, it is provided 
that it shall “secure current in- 
formation concerning the compe- 
tition in domestic markets of im- 
ported lumber and timber prod- 
ucts” and if it determines that 


the importation is rendering in- 
effective or endangering the ef- 
fectiveness of the code “it shall 
complain to the President * * * 
and shall petition for suitable 
restrictions on the importation 
of such lumber and timber prod- 
ucts.” 

Further it is provided that the 
central industry agency may en- 
ter into agreements with import- 
ers for the restriction of im- 
ports; and that violation by any 
importer of any such agreement 
shall be an unfair method of 
competition, and hence subject to 
heavy penalties; further, that the 
domestic resale prices of im- 
ported products be conformable 
to the prices of the comparable 
domestic products. If there are 
in addition other means under 
the law or the regulations of 
making these protections com- 
plete, they will be invoked. 


Competition Determines What 
Prices Public Will Pay 

Our industries can not sustain 

higher costs without concurrently 


the increased means, through 
higher prices or more trade, of 
paying them. But prices suffi- 


cient to pay more wages can not 
be established in the market 
merely because we so decree. 
They can be only if and as the 
public can pay. What the pub- 
lic can pay will largely depend 
upon the effectiveness of the 
combined public and private 
means of industrial recovery now 


under way. What the _ public 
will pay for lumber and timber 
products depends on the prices 


of other and competing materials. 
The forest products’ industries 
should not subject themselves, 
without adequate protections and 
assurances, to the hazard of fur- 
ther loss of markets to substi- 
tute materials. 


Industry Rehabilitation and For- 
est Conservation 


Included in the statement of 
policy in the proposed Industry 
Code is the declared purpose 
among other purposes of “re- 
habilitating the forest products 
industries, conserving forest re- 
sources, encouraging sustained 
yield forest management and per- 
manent sources of employment.” 

No industry may permanently 
thrive which is continuously de- 
stroying or witnessing destruc- 


tion of the sources of its own 
livelihood. No rehabilitation of 
the forest products’ industries 


will be either complete or last- 
ing which does not effectuate the 
protection and the maintenance 
of the forest resources itself. 
That the continuing unsatisfac- 
tory forest situation is largely 
due to past unwise public land 
policies, to present unwise State 
timber taxation policies, and to 
the destructive competition to 
which largely both these factors 
have given rise, does not alter 


the fact itself. These adverse 
economic conditions, to which 
public policy, both present and 


past, have been a great contrib- 
uting factor, are not within the 
control of any forest owner or 
of any forest industry. They 
are not, however, beyond the con- 
trol of the combined forces of 
the Federal government, the 
State governments, the forest 
owners and the forest industries. 

Somewhat more than a decade 
ago when I became associated 
with this industry, there were 
identified only three deliberate 
commercial forest management 
enterprises among the lumber 
and timber companies. With the 
aid of gradually improving tax 
laws in some States, and with 
the increase in the scope and 
effectiveness of forest fire pro- 
tection and Federal forestry co- 
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operation, this number had been 
increased by 1929 to over 600; 
and this progress would have 
continued had it not been for the 
depressions, destructions, and dis- 
couragements in the forest prod- 
ucts industries within the last 
four years. 

Co-operative Action and En- 

forceable Performance 

Forest industry rehabilitation 
and forest resource perpetuation 
are possible if they are under- 
taken concurrently with the co- 
operation of industry and Fed- 
eral and State governments. Re- 
habilitation can not be expected 
to be permanent if undertaken 
separately, and without public 
co-operation, rehabilitation will 
be transient and illusory. This 
industry has declared for the 
principles of sustained-yield for- 
est management. Men in the in- 
dustry whose judgment I respect 
as both practical and expert, say 
that such management is applic- 
able now in many areas, particu- 
larly in the West. It should be 
feasible in like manner to es- 
tablish an effective restraint upon 
the promiscuous and premature 
cutting of small timber, unfit as 
saw timber and capable of being 
marketed only on a basis of 
“sweat-shop” prices. 

The preamble to the proposed 
code contains this declaration: 


“The lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries have been in de- 
pression during much of the last 
decade. They did not propor- 
tionately share in the general in- 
dustrial advance from 1920 to 
1929. By 1930 reserves of work- 
ing capital were already largely 
depleted. The current business 
depression has accentuated this 
adverse condition. Chronic over- 
production and rapidly declining 
consumption have forced prices 
to low levels which have de- 
stroyed capital values and de- 
pleted cash reserves and credit. 
There is great unemployment 
throughout forest industry re- 
gions, and where employment has 
been maintained wages have 
sunk to low levels. For the last 
three years the lumber and tim- 
ber products industries as a 
whole have been conducted at a 
loss, and a large proportion of 
their operations, so far as con- 
tinued, have been possible only 
through the liquidation into cash 
of capital assets in standing tim- 
ber, facilities and inventories. 

“The destruction of forest val- 
ues resulting from this condition, 
and the pressure for liquidation 
of forest properties burdened 
with heavy taxation and expen- 
sive earrying charges, have 
caused destructive competition, 
constantly becoming more in- 
tense and acute. Individual 
manufacturers can not by inde- 
pendent action protect them- 
selves from the effects of de- 
structive competition brought 
about by causes beyond thelr 
control. Co-operative action with 
enforceable performances offers 
the only practicable solution.” 


Urges Concerted and Construc- 
tive Program 

The National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act affords the forest prod- 
ucts industries an opportunity to 
seek, through public co-opera- 
tion, to establish effective stand- 
ards for dealing with the na- 
tional problem and the national! 
interest involved in the occu- 
pancy and administration of for- 
est resources. The opportunity 
for initiative is where it belongs 
—in the forest industries and the 
owners of forest lands. I believe 


that plans should be laid now 
for its consideration by the for- 
est products industries. 

Early 


this month, after con- 
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sultation with appropriate Fed- 
eral and State officials, with 
spokesmen of public and conser- 
vation agencies, and after con- 
ference with a number of repre- 
sentative men in the forest indus- 
tries, I have recommended to the 
executive committee that consid- 
eration be given to the practic- 
ibility and the advisability of the 
Forest Products Industries, as 
promptly as feasible and within 
the course of the next few weeks, 
inviting into deliberate confer- 
ence with them, representatives 
of the U. S. Forest Service, the 
State governments, the American 
foresters, and the forest conser- 
vation organizations, for the pur- 
pose of formulating a concerted 
and constructive program of pub- 
lic and industry action which, in 
some effective national form, may 
gradually substitute sound for- 
est management in the woods 
for the emotional forestry de- 
bates of the last quarter century. 
1 believe it is desirable in the 
public interest, and in the inter- 
est of the forest industries, that 
this be done. 

While I have expressed deliber- 
ate opinion that the action of 
the industry should be construc- 
tive and not dilatory, I say with 
equal firmness and _ conviction 
that the public co-operation 
through the Federal and State 
governments must be substan- 
tial, dependable and enduring. 
Permanent progress toward the 
protection and productive main- 
tenance of forest resources in 
private ownership will not be 
made without the abandonment 
by the timber States of their 
present confiscatory systems of 
taxation of forest properties; un- 
til there is more effective and de- 
pendable protection of forest 
properties from destruction; un- 
til there is substantial, permanent 
and effective protection of Amer- 
ican forest products industries 
from the importation of foreign 
forest products; until there is a 
deliberate abandonment by pub- 
lic and private agencies alike, of 
the alarmist and defeatist “tim- 
ber famine” propaganda; and un- 
til forest owners, forest indus- 
tries and forest products are en- 


abled to command capital and 
credit facilities on terms sub- 
stantially equivalent to those 


available to other forms of Amer- 
ican agriculture and until the 
right of the industries to handle 
these problems through collective 
action with enforceable perform- 
ance of constructive industry 
standards shall have been made 
permanent. Public co-operation 
in these essential matters must 
not be, as heretofore in the main 
it has been, largely exhortatory. 


Destructive Exploitation Must 
Be Controlled 


For its bearing upon these pro- 
posals may I read to you as fol- 
lows a letter received within the 
last fortnight from the Secretary 
of Agriculture, in which he trans- 
mits a communication from the 
President of the United States: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON 
June 20, 1933. 
Dr. Wilson Compton, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Doctor Compton: I have 
read your letter of June 12 with 
interest. Since the question dis- 
cussed wil! undoubtedly come up 
for consideration in connection 
with the Industry Code of Fair 
Competition at the meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to be held in 
Chicago on June 30, the President 
asks metotell you that he trusts 
any code relating to the cutting 
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of timber will contain some defi- 
nite provision for the control of 
destructive exploitation. 

The justification for this posi- 
tion lies in the declared policy 
of the Industrial Recovery Act 
to conserve natural resources. It 
lies also in the fact that sound 
and lasting industrial recovery 
in the forest industries can be 
brought about only by practices 
that will insure the perpetua- 
tion of the basic forest resources, 
and hence be in the highest in- 
terest of both the _ industries 
themselves and the general pub- 
lic. Very sincerely yours, 

HH. A. WALLACE, 
Secretary. 

I suggest that appropriate as- 
surance be promptly given tothe 
President of the United States 
of the intention of the American 
forest products industries, rely- 
ing upon his pledge of effective 
public co-operation, to deal 
promptly, affirmatively and con- 
structively with this important 
public and industry problem. 


Must Determine Basic Code 
Principles 

The May conference adopted a 
resolution on National Industry 
Code plan as follows: 

“We approve the Tentative 
Outline of Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Lumber Industry 
and recommend concurrence in it, 
and co-operation with its provi- 
sions, on the part of all inter- 
ested associations in the lumber 
and timber products industries. 

“There should be a unified code 
for the lumber industry, includ- 
ing all of its divisions; a com- 
mon method and a common me- 
dium for seeking the approval 
by the President, of proposed in- 
dustry code provisions and any 
revisions of them, and _ there 
should be established within the 
industry a representative central 
agency with enforceable author- 
ity.” 

It further recommended 

“To each division proposed to 
be established that it be pre- 
pared, so far as practicable, by 
the time of the annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to submit 
proposed code provisions, and 
nominees for division representa- 
tion in the proposed Emergency 
National Committee.” 

This is officially a meeting of 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the American 
Forest Products Industries( Inc.), 
with delegates of interested in- 
dustry divisions. It is not ex- 
pected that at these public meet- 
ings a final Industry Code will 
be determined. It is expected 
that a satisfactory industry ma- 
chinery will be established with 
authority in behalf of each divi- 
sion, as promptly as is reason- 
able, to complete and to submit 
to the President for approval a 
workable code. But the basic 
principles of the proposed code 
should be thoroughly debated 
here so that the directors, in 
their final determination of a 
plan of industry action, shall 
have knowledge of the industries’ 
view, and of the probable extent 
of industry concurrence. 


Form of Industry Code Submitted 


The Tentative Outline of Code 
of Fair Competition for the lum- 
ber and timber products indus- 
tries approved at the conference 
in Chicago on May 25, and since 
then before the industry for de- 
liberate consideration, contained 
three distinct parts: 


First: The substantive provi- 
sions in respect of such matters 
as hours, minimum wages, pro- 
duction and minimum prices, 
which when submitted to and 


approved by the President will 
become in form and in practical 
effect a part of the Federal law. 

Second: A plan for industry 
control organization to establish 
within the industry itself the 
means of administration and en- 
forcement necessary to make 
effective through the processes 
of industrial self-government 
the provisions of the law pre- 
scribed in the approved code. 

Third: Reasonable rules and 
regulations for the interpreta- 
tion, administration and enforce- 
ment of the code, including pro- 
vision, for appeals, and including 
trade practice and provisions re- 
lating to manufacture and dis- 
tribution necessary to the en- 
forcement of the code, and to 
discourage evasion. 

With the notice of this meet- 
ing, announcement was made 
that the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in accord 
with the request of its executive 
committee, would submit for 
your consideration the outline of 
a National Code redrawn in ac- 
cordance with the regulations, 
and so far as practicable meet- 


ing the preferences of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration 


in so far as ascertained. Ac- 
cordingly, we now submit a pro- 
posed form of Code of Fair Com- 
petition and a proposed forest 
products industries recovery or- 
ganization plan in three parts. 
It invites the co-operation of 
wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors and exporters. We ask that 
these proposals continue before 
this convention as its unfinished 
business subject to interrogation, 
debate and amendment, pending 
such final recommendations with 
respect thereto as may be made 
to the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and of the American Forest 
Products Industries (Inc.), who 
will meet tomorrow at the con- 
clusion of this convention. 


Forest Industries Not Restricted 
in Administration 


Let me make clear the position 
of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association with re- 
spect of this undertaking. On 
May 25, following the conference 
of delegates of associations in 
the lumber and timber products 
industries, the executive commit- 
tee of the association took action 
by resolution, which under in- 
struction was immediately re- 
ported to you and _ promptly 
thereafter as requested trans- 
mitted to the President of the 
United States, as follows: “The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will submit to the 
President for approval a Code of 
Fair Competition for the Lumber 
and Timber Products Industry, 
conforming to the approved Ten- 
tative Outline.” 

This organization plan pro- 
vided for the establishment of 
nine separate divisions of the 
lumber manufacturing industry 
and a provision that additional 
divisions, representing manufac- 
turers and producers of timber 
products, may be established 
upon the application of inter- 
ested groups. The law requires 
that application to the President 
for the approval of a Code of 
Fair Competition may be made 
by “trade or industrial associa- 
tions.” The submittal of the 
code therefore will be by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, or by the American 
Forest Products Industries (Inc.) 
with the concurrence of sucb 
other “trade or industrial asso- 
ciations” in the lumber and tim- 
ber products industries as may 
so wish. 

The plan of industry organiza- 
tion, now before you, makes no 
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mention of any industry asso- 
ciation, either regional or na- 
tional. It was, of course, ex- 


pected that the industry divisions 
proposed to be established would 
be largely built up around the 
respective associations within 
the industry, either those already 


organized or others, as in the 
Northeastern lumber industry, 
then to be organized. The re- 


gional associations therefore may 
under this plan act as agents of 
their respective divisions. The 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association, as distinguished 
from its constituent organiza- 
tions, appears in this program 


as submitting a Code of Fair 
Competition to the President of 
the United States. It does not 
appear, nor is it involved there- 
after, in any way, in the plan 
of forest products industries con- 
trol organization. 


Divisions Have Complete 
dom Under Law 


This does not mean that its 
officers and executive committee 


Free- 





Present lumber production, al- 
though less than present demand, 
is considerably greater than pres- 
ent lumber consumption. The re- 
cent sharp upswing in the volume 
of lumber movement is largely 
transferring lumber from mill piles 
to retail yards, a consequence— 
logical under the circumstances— 
of buyer speculation in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices. Our “se i 
tries can not sustain higher costs 
without increased means, through 
higher prices or more trade, of 
paying he them. What the public 
can pay depends on industrial re- 
covery. What it will pay depends 
on competing materials. The for- 
est products industries should not 
subject themselves, without ade- 
quate protections and assurances, 
to the hazard of further loss of 
markets to substitute materials. 
This industry today is storing up 
trouble for itself which may be 
avoided only if production is held 
in control, and consumption of 
lumber increased. The possibilities 
of effective trade extension should 
therefore have your earnest 
thought. 





believe that the association may 
not usefully contribute to the 
administration of the code. It 
does signify the belief of the 
officers of the association, con- 
curred in, I believe, by the ma- 
jority of its executive commit- 
tee, that, in this new and vital 
undertaking with its possibili- 
ties of eventual complete re- 
shaping of industry, the forest 
products industries should be un- 
restricted indetermining the man- 
ner in which, and the agencies 
through which, these industries 
will administer this huge task of 
self-regulation. Furthermore, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has sought and is 
seeking no representation what- 
soever on the Forest Products 
Industries Recovery Board, 
which it proposes that you estab- 
lish, 

If the association is to parti- 
cipate in the administration of 
the code, it will be at the re- 
quest, and as an agent of the 
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Forest Products Industries Re- 
covery Board, and that, I may 
say, will be determined, not by 


the directors of the association, 
but by the members of the In- 
dustry Recovery Board itself. 
This does not imply any ab- 
sence on my part of interest in 
or concern for the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
It does imply my belief that the 
plan of organization and its ad- 
ministration should be _ deter- 
mined solely in the interest of 
the industry and its employees, 
and not for the purpose of serv- 
ing the interest of any associa- 
tion. To those, if there be any, 
who since this plan has been be- 
fore the industry for considera- 
tion, have sought some other and 


more myterious explanation of 
the fact that the National In- 
dustry Control Organization is 
not proposed to be centered in 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, I may say 


that this plan is intended to give, 
and that it will give to the par- 
ticipating divisions, through the 
Forest Products Industries Re- 
covery Board, complete freedom 
of action under the law in re- 
spect of the method, manner and 
means of administration, and 





Initial proposals of production 
allotments should be made not in 
the expectation that apportion- 
ments will in every case be 100 
percent equitable, but rather that 
they will be in no case distinctly 
inequitable. It seems to me that 
determination of production 
quotas, standards and methods of 
allotment should be as nearly as 
possible by mathematical formula, 
made known within the industry as 
a protection against the possibility 
of arbitrary action. Imports of 
lumber are subject to such limita- 
tion as may be necessary in order 
that entry thereof shall not tend 
to render ineffective any code or 
agreement. , 





that it means exactly what it 
says. 
Central Representative Agency 


Is Recovery Board 


Under the tentative plan ap- 
proved a month ago, provision 
was made for an Emergency Na- 
tional Committee to represent all 
participating divisions of the 
lumber and timber products in- 
dustries, and including member- 
ship of wholesale and retail 
lumber distributors and export- 
ers. During the last month a 
number of timber products in- 
dustries have made application 
for the establishment, in their 
behalf, of divisions, including the 
shingle, millwork, hardwood 
flooring, veneer and dimension 
industries. These industries if 
so established will have repre- 
sentation upon the central agency 
which we now propose be desig- 
nated the Forest Products In- 
dustries Recovery Board. 

Similarly we propose that the 
National Control Committee of 
five be redesignated the Emer- 
gency National Committee. This 
is in accord with the standards 
established by the National Re- 
covery Administration. We do 
not propose that the functions 
or authorities of these two com- 
mittees be modified. 

At the Chicago conference I 
suggested the establishment of 
an Emergency National Commit- 
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tee—or as now proposed a Forest 


Products Industries Recovery 
Board—upon which each partici- 
pating division of the lumber and 
timber products industries be 
represented directly by able men 
of their own choosing, and that 
in addition there should be rea- 
sonable provision for representa- 


tion of the industry at large 
through men of broad _ inter- 
regional or inter-species inter- 


ests to be chosen by the division 
representatives. My judgment 
was then and it is now that with- 
out such representation at large 
this industry in this important 
undertaking will have deprived 


itself of the service of some of 
of its most useful and construc- 
tive minds, 


Board Should Be Body of Final 
Appeal 


At the same time I suggested, 
and the conference concurred in 
the suggestion, that this board, 
in addition to its functions as an 
industry-planning agency, should 
be established as essentially a 
judicial body to which final ap- 
peal under a code in this indus- 
try may be taken. 

It has since been suggested by 
two of the major industry divi- 
sions that membership of this 
committee be limited to division 
representatives, and that the 
vote of each division be weighted 
in proportion to relative volume 
of production. That is, of course, 
an entirely proper suggestion, 
which it will be for you to de- 
cide. Such a voting plan will 
obviously accomplish an  im- 
portant purpose, but, I may say, 
it will not accomplish the pur- 
pose intended by the plan re- 
sulting from the May conference. 
It will give to each division a 
quantitative voting strength. It 
will also place the two largest 
industry divisions in the posi- 
tion of a confirmed and continu- 
ous majority, and by the same 
token relegate the remainder of 
the industry to the position of 
an equally confirmed and con- 
tinuous minority. Such a con- 
dition, it seems to me, will in- 
evitably encourage partisanship 
in a body whose principal func- 
tions are judicial, and I am sure 
that no one of us lacks convic- 
tion that, if the exercise of these 
important judicial functions be- 
comes subordinated to partisan 
motives or objectives, it will fail. 


Problems Will 
Good Judgment 


This in the long run is perhaps 
the most important “practical” 
problem with which you shall 
have to deal. It involves some 
new conceptions to this industry. 
But this industry will have to 
accustom itself to new concep- 
tions. No matter how you 
choose to organize yourselves to 
handle these problems of inter- 
regional competition, coordina- 
tion between divisions and ad- 
justments between forest pro- 
ducts industries and their rela- 
tion to other competing indus- 
tries, there will be a broad range 
of problems which may be equi- 
tably decided only through the 
exercise of judgment. Under the 
new law this judgment is going 
to be exercised either by the in- 
dustry or by the Government. 

The principle upon which is 
founded the proposed National 
Industry Code is that, within the 
limits of the law and the regu- 
lations, each industry division in- 
itiate its own self-imposed rules; 
that these rules be submitted to 
a representative central board 
for approval, and that this board 
be empowered to disapprove only 
if the proposed rules are unfair 
to other industry divisions, or if 
the proposed rules do not tend 


Many Demand 


substantially to effectuate the 
purpose of the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act as stated in the code. 
The purpose of the change now 
suggested in the method of in- 
dustry control organization is of 
course to protect the proportion- 
ate interests of the larger divi- 
sions. No one will question the 
reasonableness of the purpose it- 
self. Whether, however, this is 
the most advantageous way of 
establishing such protection is at 
least debatable. My own judg- 
ment is that the code should it- 
self contain the valid protections 
of each division by a strict and 
specific definition of the authori- 
ties upon which the board may 
disapprove its proposed rules, and 
if additional protection is neces- 
sary that it be secured by the 
further imposition of a provision 
that any interested division may 
ask for a rehearing upon any 
rule or action which may have 


been disapproved by the board, 
and that upon such rehearing 
the proposed rule may then be 


disapproved only by a_two- 
thirds vote of the board. I do 
not think that these reasonable 
protections may wisely besecured 
by any plan which would auto- 
matically convert the represen- 
tatives of any two divisions in 
this undertaking into a con- 
firmed majority, and the remain- 
ing divisions into an equally con- 
firmed minority. 

There is, of course, no reason 
that the representation of any 
division on the Forest Products 
Industries Recovery Board should 
not be sufficient to give to each 
broad group within the division 
a satisfactory representation. 
Obviously the membership of the 
board should not be permitted to 
become needlessly unwieldy. Nor 
on the other hand should it de- 
prive any general industry group 
of helpful representation. 


No Substitute Possible for Hon- 
orable Men 


I have spoken of the task of 
administering a Code of Fair 
Competition, which having the 
force of Federal law, has within 
broad limits the power to make 
or break competitors. I have 
said that important and difficult 
as is the task of formulating an 
equitable code, still more import- 
ant and still more difficult is the 
problem of equitable administra- 
tion. After all has been done, 
which may reasonably be done 
through a code, to reach toward 
constructive fundamental objec- 
tives, there will be found no sub- 
stitute for the talent of intelli- 
gent, courageous and honorable 
men in its administration. 


Aim Not Association But Industry 
and Employee Benefit 


It is known to some of you 
that during the last month, since 
it became apparent that the so- 
called “New Deal” as defined in 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was imminent, leading men 
in every division of the industry, 
men in whom I have great faith, 
have urged upon me that I should 
be a member of the National Con- 
trol Committee of Five and act 
as its chairman. I warmly ap- 
preciate the unmistakable evi- 
dence of personal confidence im- 
plied in this suggestion on the 
part of men with whom I have 
worked for over a decade in this 
industry. 

May I quote as follows from a 
letter some time ago to one of 
the most eminent members of 
this industry, in respect of the 
administration of the forest pro- 
ducts industries recovery plan: 

“I am not trying to establish 
a place in this arena for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, nor for that matter for 
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any other association. I have rec- 
ommended an organization plan 
for the particular purpose of for- 
est products industry control un- 
der the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration which I 
think is best suited to give the 
industry the best results from 
co-operation under that Act. If 
some of the associations, or for 
that matter, all of them, happen 
to find a useful place in this plan, 
so much the better. But the pro- 
gram itself should be set up for 
the benefit of the lumber indus- 
try and its employees, and not 
for the benefit of the lumber as- 
sociations. So far as I am con- 
cerned that is the way it will be 
done.” 


Law’s Possibilities of Good Far 
Outweigh Evil 


No single industry more than 
lumber has had opportunity in 
recent months to participate in 
the drafting of this legislation, 
or in the consideration of general 
policies and regulations under 
which it will be administered by 
the President. The law itself is 
defective and in parts vexatious 
and objectionable. But its possi- 
bilities of good in my opinion 
far outweigh its probabilities of 
evil. If wisely used it may be 
made to establish a Magna 
Charta for the forest products 
industries of America. In what 
it has fallen to my lot to do in 





No matter how you choose to 
organize yourselves, there will be 
a broad range of problems which 
may be equitably decided only 
through the exercise of judgment. 
After all has been done that can 
be reasonably done through a 
code to reach constructive funda- 
mental objectives, there will be no 
substitute for the talent of intel- 
ligent, courageous and honorable 
men in its administration. 





this undertaking I have been 
prompted by a single purpose: 

To deliver to this industry a 
fighting chance to re-establish, 
for itself and for its employees, 
security and an opportunity to 
prosper, to perpetuate the forest 
sources of its own livelihood, and 
to establish this industry in the 
good-will and confidence of the 
American people. 

That chance I believe you now 
have, with the initiative in your 
own hands. I hope that you will 
use it wisely, fairly and unsel- 
fishly. 

At no time have I been nor am 
I now a candidate for member- 
ship on the National Control 
Committee. I will not accept 
membership upon it. As long as 
I am associated with this indus- 
try I shall help the committee 
in any way that I can—and it 
may be that I can from time to 
time be quite helpful. 


Big Opportunity Open for Effec- 
tive Industry Control 

The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act offers to the forest 
products industries the most 
promising opportunity yet af- 
forded—or likely to be afforded 
—for orderly and effective self- 
government. It is an emergency 
plan. If it works it will con- 
tinue. But it is much more. What 
is going on in America, as I 
view it, is a gigantic struggle 
between socialism and regulated 
individualism. Uncontrolled in- 
dividualism has failed. If regu- 
lated individualism likewise fails 
the obvious alternative is so- 
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cialism in some form, with its 
supplanting of individual initia- 
tives and its suppression of in- 
dividual rights. 

There is more at stake than 
that. I do not believe that regu- 
lated individualism will fail. If 
it fails it will be because direct 
government regulation, which 
ultimately is necessarily politi- 
cal, will have supplanted indus- 


effective. 


trial self-regulation. The Na- lodgment in any man of its wide much; if we sturdily withstand 
tional Industrial Recovery Act discretionary authorities, no the stampede of bogies and hob- 
gives industry not only the op- great industry is acting wisely goblins; if we do our part cour- 


portunity for self-regulation but, 


what is more important, the en- to 
forceable means of making it 


Wise Course Is to Work for In- 
dustrial Self Government 


Notwithstanding 
dangers in certain vexatious pro- 
visions of this law, and notwith- 
standing the obvious social and 
economic peril 


which does not promptly respond 
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the 
which 


nation’s 
does not 
the right, 


the obvious 


inherent in the 


challenge, or 

deliberately, 
courageously and in good faith 
seek to establish in this country 
the effectiveness, 
the public dependability of in- 
dustrial self-government. 

If we keep our heads; 
don’t try to run before we walk 
nor permit others to persuade us 
to do so; if we don’t expect too 


ageously, and if we seek for our- 
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selves only the same considera- 
tion that we would accord to 


others, these things will work 
out all right. Of that I am con- 
and fident. A great opportunity con- 


fronts American industry—and a 
solemn duty. Upon its outcome 
depends the livelihood of millions 
of people, and the opportunity to 
prosper of every industry. It 
is a task for honorable men. 
Statesmanship is finding out which 
way God Almighty is going and 
then getting things out of His 
way. 


if we 


Price Fixing Discussed by Industrial Administrator 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 3.—For solution 
of the price fixing problem under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, automatic control of 
commodity prices through a system of public 
quotations similar to the stock market is being 
given serious consideration. This was made 
known by Administrator Gen. Hugh Johnson 
at a press conference, where he also disclosed 
that an avalanche of fair practice codes was 
about to be laid before the recovery administra- 
tion. 

Gen. Johnson emphasized the fact that ef- 
forts at price fixing, production regulation and 
any other refinements of the recovery plan 
should be deferred in the interest of the big 
and basic task of putting people back to work. 
The price control plan under consideration in- 
volves establishment of an open price associa- 
tion in each industry, to announce and publish 
at intervals the sales and average prices in 
that industry. This might disclose also what 
companies made the sales, and what price was 
paid for any large shipment. 


Publicity to Prevent Profiteering 


The aim would be to give the public such a 
clear understanding of prevailing wholesale 
prices that the consumers themselves would 
prevent any profiteering. Commenting on this, 
Gen. Johnson said: 

The public will regulate prices of com- 
modities if it has all the facts concerning 
them. There is one thing certain: We are not 
going to allow extortions in prices, even if 
some of these codes have to be withdrawn 
and the industries benefiting from them 
have to be put back under the Sherman anti- 
trust law. 

30th Gen. Johnson and George N. Peek, ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Adjustment Act, are 
deeply concerned as to ways of meeting the 
demands for price fixing. Both realize that 
manufacturers as well as processers of agricul- 
tural commodities will want, besides some 
guaranty of the cost of production, protection 
from ruthless price cutting as part of the 
compensation for submitting to Federal con- 
trol. 


Hours and Wages Come First 


As an answer to the immediate demand for 
price fixing, tariff protection and production 
regulation, Gen. Johnson referred to the con- 
tinuing committee clauses of the cotton tex- 
tiles code. These propose a committee within 
the industry with authority to make studies 
and present recommendations to the recevery 
administration. An approval by the administra- 
tion of any such recommendations would make 
it as binding as any other part of the code. 
With further reference to this, Gen. Johnson 
said 

That is the clean-up clause. We not only 
will accept it but we recommend it to other 
industries as the immediate answer to their 
problems. We do not mean that these other 
questions should not be met in the code, but 
we insist that, right at this time, these trade 
agreements should be held as nearly as pos- 
sible to provisions for maximum hours and 
minimum wages. 


_ According to Gen, Johnson, a plan already is 
In progress to establish a liason between the 
tariff commission and his own organization, in 
preparation for probable use of the tariff 


clauses of the Industrial Recovery Act in pro- 
tecting industries under this new order. 

While there has been some delay in submit- 
ting industry codes, Gen. Johnson expressed 
the belief that each of the 7,000 industries in 
the country eventually would be under a code. 


Labor Unions Busy Organizing 


While industries are experiencing difficul- 
ties and delays in organizing for benefits under 
the Recovery Act, organized labor, according 
to reports reaching here, has been making the 
most of its new opportunity. John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, has reported to Gen. Johnson that 





A TIP FOR RETAILERS 


We suggest this as a timely oppor- 
tunity for lumber dealers everywhere 
to put home building in the public 
notice and keep it there. In your local 
paper put an advertisement something 
like this, altered to fit your needs and 
conditions: 

“Not Just a Penny, but $10 for 
Your Thoughts! 

“To the lady who, when she visits 
the World’s Fair in Chicago, goes to 
the Sunlight House prepared by the 
entire lumber industry to show what 
can be done with the material we lum- 
bermen offer you, and on her return 
to Hometown writes the best letter 
about her visit to that house, what 
she saw, and what impressed her most, 
the Hometown Lumber Company will 
offer a prize of $10, and $5 will be the 
second prize. Contest open to any 
lady in our county. 

“Ladies, be sure to visit the Sun- 
light House. It is in the Housing 
Group near 28th Street, and is about 
three blocks from the 31st Street en- 
trance. It is Unique, Interesting. Be- 
cause it was built “dry” it took less 
than seven weeks to build it—you can 
have a home like this in a hurry! The 
child’s bedroom is different from any- 
thing we have out here in this coun- 
try. The sitting room was fitted out 
by a specialist from the Ladies Home 
Journal staff. The dining room has 
wooden dishes made by a noted Chi- 
cago artist. And the kitchen and other 
equipment—all finished in wood. 

“Tell us how you liked it—your im- 
pression of it. And the best letter will 
win.” 

Select some prominent citizens for 
judges, and make a big “splash” about 
this in your town. It is worth talking 
about. Read on page 44 what some 
of the lumbermen think of the house. 
Come yourself, and see what you think 
of it. But get your customers to come, 
and see it, and write about it. And 
then send the American Lumberman 
copies of the prize-winning letters. 











organization for collective bargaining is prog- 
ressing at an unprecedented rate in some of the 
most widely known open-shop bituminous coal 
fields in the country. This report is understood 
to be one of similar documents to be filed, 
showing results of the organization campaign 
which the American Federation of Labor 
launched with the signing of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

In response to inquiries, Gen. Johnson said 
the report that automobile manufacturers do 
not plan to come forward voluntarily with a 
code is incorrect. He also said that the ad- 
ministration will not tolerate any increased 
costs to cotton textile workers for services 
furnished in mill villages, to offset the increased 
wages provided for under the code. 


Can Ship Both Longleaf and 
Shortleaf 


SHREVEPORT, La., July 3.—Beginning with 
the statement that “We don’t like to keep good 
news away from you any longer than neces- 
sary,” E. W. Thompson, jr., sales manager 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., recently sent out 
a letter to all sales representatives of that com- 
pany, advising that the Deweyville (Tex.) pine 
mill will start operation about July 10, and will 
continue to operate for several years; also that 
the hardwood mill at Deweyville will continue 
operation for five or six years or more. 

The report having become current that the 
Peavy-Wilson mill at Peason, La., was cutting 
out, Mr. Thompson said to the salesmen, “We 
are glad to advise that this is not the case, 
and that the Peason mill will operate on short- 
leaf for about two years.” At the Peason mill, 
shortleaf and longleaf production is being segre- 
gated, and the fact that both species can be 
shipped from this mill is quite an advantage 
to the salesmen and to their dealer customers. 
The company is carrying in stock at Peason a 
splendid assortment of longleaf timbers. It is 
soliciting orders for shortleaf and dense short- 
leaf timbers, which it is prepared to cut in 
any quantities desired. 

While perfecting plans to continue its opera- 
tions in Texas and Louisiana for several years, 
the company is also maturing its plans for a 
new operation in Florida, definite announcement 
concerning which it is expected will be made 
in the near future. 








Books Order for Tosh Floor for 
Edison Institute 


CincrInNATI, Onto, July 3.—Robert A. 
Stoehr, jr., secretary-treasurer of the Cincin- 
nati Floor Co., recently was successful in secur- 
ing for his concern the contract for flooring 
the Edison Institute, at Dearborn, Mich., with 
teakwood. The contract was let by Edsel Ford, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., and bids were 
received from concerns in New York, Chicago 
and Detroit, in addition to the Cincinnati bids. 

The building will house the Thomas A. Edi- 
son and Henry Ford inventions, and work on 
it is expected to begin July 15. In making this 
flooring, six carloads of teakwood will be used, 
and this already has been ordered from Burma. 
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Springfield, Mo., is commonly 
known as “The Capital of the 
Ozarks.” It is a pleasant and 
busy city, the largest in the 
Ozark region. The Ozark coun- 
try is in part mountainous, and 


in part rather gently rolling, 
green with forests and open 
meadows, rich in fishing streams, 
and becoming steadily more 
popular as a summer resort 
country. The Lake of the Ozarks, 
north of Springfield, is a large 
and irregular body of water, 
created artificially by a big dam, 
and backed up for many miles 
along the valleys of old streams. 
This lake, we are told, has cre- 
ated a great resort country with 
many cottages and hotels. At 
the time of our visit this whole 
region was enjoying, and in 
some cases suffering from, a 
period of heavy rains. Some 
four and a half inches of water 
fell during our brief stay in the 
city, sending streams out of 
their banks and making it neces- 
sary for the department to alter 
the planned route beyond Spring- 
field. The strawberry’ crop, 
which is one of the important 
country products, was damaged 
to some extent, though a good 
many shipments had been made 
before the floods occurred. 


Manufacturers of Novelties 

Springfield naturally is an im- 
portant wholesaling point for 
this whole region. It is amply 
equipped with local lumber 
yards. At least one of these 


The Ozark country of Missouri, partly 

mountainous and partly gently roll- 

ing, green with forests and open 

meadows, is attracting a _ steadily 

increasing number of lovers of the 
outdoors 





plants, the Queen City Wood- 
work & Lumber Co., of which 
C. L. V. Randall is president, has 
a wide market, covering some 
twenty States, for various 
wooden novelties and other man- 
ufactured products. One of its 
recent developments is a draft- 
beer cooler, to be installed in 
stores, restaurants and the like. 
The entire line of products was 
showing a steady expansion in 
sales, and Mr. Randall was quite 
hopeful and confident that this 
increase in sales would main- 
tain and further expand itself. 


About Cash-Sales Policies 

Springfield has a _ cash-and- 
carry yard, operated by Emmett 
R. Compton. It is possible that 
sometime a person who has the 
skill to do so and the oppor- 
tunity will pick out a city like 
Springfield, one that has both 
cash and credit yards, and, by 
a long analysis of sales, custom- 
ers, accounts, uses to which 
stock is put, personalities and 
the like, arrive at useful conclu- 
sions about the merits of these 
two methods, and the effect each 
kind of policy has upon the 
other. We commend this field to 
some student at the University 
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of Missouri who wants to earn 
a Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
a useful field. Since we made 
our rounds in a couple of days, 
instead of three years, and since 
we are not a candidate for 
academic honors, we decided not 
to anticipate the labors of this 
future student. 

To be sure, we heard many 
statements of opinion, ranging 
all over the question, but, so far 
as we could tell, these opinions 
did not change the general and 
not very useful conclusions ar- 
rived at from seeing cash-and- 
carry yards in operation in other 
places. As readers of these 
columns know, our ideas on the 
subject are that the lumber busi- 
ness as a whole can hardly oper- 
ate without credit facilities; that 
if a cash yard serves a cross- 
section of a community it must 
have access to and co-operation 
with outside credit; that the 
success of a cash yard turns 
largely upon the personality of 
its manager, as well as upon the 
current character of the trade; 
that the success of at least part 
of these yards at present rests 
upon the relatively larger per- 
centage of small purchases for 
repairs, and upon the general be- 
lief that cash sales are made at 
lower prices; and that an in- 
creasing number of people have 
been reluctant to ask for credit. 

It assuredly does not follow 
that cash yards will disappear 
when reasonably normal condi- 
tions return. Every lumber 
dealer, it is safe to say, has 
learned during the recent hard 
years that some of his old ideas 
could be improved, and without 
question most dealers who still 
sell nominally on credit have 
changed details of their policies. 
A widely-known dealer in an- 
other part of Missouri recalled 
that when he was a youngster in 
his father’s yard, no one in the 
concern ever thought of ques- 
tioning the credit of any farmer 
who came in. In those days, 
that policy was highly useful 
and wholly successful; but in 
these later days the same yard, 
operated on the same spot and 
dealing with the sons of its for- 
mer customers, has stiffened its 





COMBINED STORAGE AND SHOW 
ROOM of the Robert E. Lee Lumber 
Co., which opens off the office, has 
its sides covered with OFFSET 
SHELVES, rising like a stepladder 


credit terms enormously. With 
changes and additions to outside 
loaning machinery, it may well 
be that the cash yard will have 
an enduring place in the indus- 
try. At least some of our 
friends, whose opinion we re- 
spect, believe this to be true. 


A Cash Yard That Is Busy 


Mr. Compton’s yard, which, as 
we understand it, sells for cash 
but does make deliveries under 
certain conditions, was ex- 
tremely busy. It was so busy, 
in fact, that we waited, practi- 
cally in line, for an hour or more 
before we could reach Mr. 
Compton. He and several help- 
ers were working at top speed 
all the while figuring bills. So 
far as we could tell from over- 
hearing conversations, the sales 
turned quite definitely upon 
prices, with rather less interest 
in grades or quality in general. 
This is in no sense an implica- 
tion that quality was not present 
in the goods sold, but it does 
indicate at least two things: 
First, that buyers who are at- 
tracted by cash yards are much 
interested in low prices; and, 
second, that your average cus- 
tomer still has less understand- 
ing of the importance of quality 
than of the immediate impor- 
tance of getting his purchase 
for as little money as possible. 
We judged from the remarks 
overheard that a good many cus- 
tomers had come armed with 
figures from other yards. 

The Compton yard is located 
on Campbell Street, which hap- 
pens to be a thoroughfare popu- 
lar with farmers. A chance ac- 
quaintance in the city said that 
the average neighboring farmer 
hardly knew there was any other 
street in Springfield; and this 
location of course is of special 
value in attracting farmer trade. 
We saw some of the advertising 
done by this yard, and noted 
that while prices were always 
included, the sizes of sash and 
doors, and the grades of the lum- 
ber, were usually omitted. Some 
of the competing dealers ob- 
jected to this as incomplete ad- 
vertising, to state it that way; 
but others added that it was 
publicity of doubtful value when 
continued for very long. So far 
as we could tell, from the state- 
ments collected over the city, 
this cash competition has re- 
sulted in a general tightening of 
credit, though not its disappear- 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


RETAILING IN A 
BEAUTIFUL HILL CITY 


‘ A Place Where Cash and Credit Sales Can Be Compared 
‘| Trade Is Following Rising Tide of Farm Prices 
‘A Picturesque Office and Sales Room 


perhaps a narrowing of 
and the stocking of 
lumber and millwork of com- 
parable grades. Mr. Compton 
himself seems to be a pleasant 
person and an able salesman. 
There could be no doubt that 
the office staff was working hard 
and putting in long hours. 


ance, 
margins 


Buyers Who Appreciate 
Credit 


Albert D. Squires, of the Lan- 
ders-Squires Lumber Co., a yard 
that is also located on Campbell 
Street, stated that the com- 
peting cash yard carried a well- 
rounded stock of rather good 
grades, and without doubt was 
selling much material. He added 
that few of the established con- 
tractors had yet become inter- 
ested in buying for cash, and 
that he found his own careful 
extension of credit brought him 
a considerable volume of sales 
of a very desirable kind. It has 
never been Mr. Squires’ policy, 
as we understand it, to extend 
long credits, nor to do what is 
essentially a loan business, com- 
peting with banks or private 
lenders in open accounts. But 
he finds many salaried people 
who want materials which they 
can pay for after their checks 


arrive. All or most of the yards 
have to take account of this 
cash competition, but Mr. 


Squires believes that the offer- 
ing of carefully controlled credit 
and the like, evens things up or 
perhaps yields an advantage 
when all phases of local trade 
are taken into account. He 
looks to see trade improve ma- 
terially; and in fact he says it 
has already shown a definite 
though somewhat spotty im- 
provement. He mentioned one 
contractor who was preparing, 
at the time of our visit, to start 
some half a dozen new houses. 
Mr. Squires was much _inter- 
ested in a citrous grove which 
he owns in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. 

Arnot Snider, of the Farmers’ 
Lumber Co., was out of town 
when the department called. 


Memories of Yesteryear 


At the Williams Lumber Co.’s 
yard we met J. F. Legan. This 
yard bears the name of the late 
Tom Williams, whom this de- 
partment knew well, years ago. 
Probably thousands of people in 
the Ozark country and in neigh- 


boring States remember this 
friendly lumberman. The last 
time we met Mr. Williams was 
at a convention of the South- 
western, at Kansas City, in the 
informal headquarters of the 
equally informal Ozark Lumber- 
men’s Club in the Muehlebach 
Hotel. The late Mr. Landers 
was there, as were Col. Stark, 
of Oklahoma, and many other 
lumbermen and salesmen from 
the Ozark country. These three 
men suceeded in creating a 
legend about themselves that 
still lives among the hills. Mr. 
Legan discussed the strength 
and weakness of selling for 
cash; but after careful consid- 
eration he still stays by credits. 

H. K. Wright, of the Garrett 
Lumber Co., added his testi- 
mony to the statement that busi- 
ness is getting under way in 
spots. The rains which were 
“acting up” momentarily during 
our stay in the city had suc- 
ceeded in checking new con- 
struction for the time. 

J. Charles Hoey, of the Hoey 
Coal & Lumber Co., was away 
when we called. This is an 
outlying yard that appeared to 
be well stocked with new lum- 
ber—a sign both of sales and of 
confidence in the future. 

Fred W. Stegman, of the 
Pierce-Stegman Lumber Co., had 
many good words to say about 
the Ozark country. He made 
some of the statements quoted 
earlier in this article about the 
growing business created by 
the summer visitors. This affects 
Springfield business very little 
directly, for the cottages and 
hotels are supplied by local 
yards near the point of erection. 
But naturally this trade has an 
indirect effect upon the city. 
Ozark farming is much more ex- 
tensive and vigorous than some 
people imagine, with the pro- 
duction of poultry and berries 
perhaps the big items in the 
country near Springfield. Mr. 
Stegman says the picturesque 
people associated in eastern 
minds with the Ozarks are to 
be found farther south, in Arkan- 
sas. There are families there 
which have not moved from the 
ancestral acres in generations. 





LOG CABIN SIDING, with bark left 
on to provide rustic effect, is here 
used on the office of the Robert E. 
Lee Lumber Co., and advertises this 
material to the resort trade 


We were told here, too, that 
business is stirring but had not 
yet reached full volume. 


Selling a Native Product 


The department also missed 
seeing L. W. Houk. Here we 
noticed big stocks of red cedar 
posts, a native product that has 
a wide sale. These posts, we 
are told, are cut in the hills and 
are trucked directly to lumber 
yards over a very wide area. In 
fact we saw a big truckload sold. 
some days later, in northern Mis- 
souri. The trucker had started 
out with them, looking for a 
market. His purpose was not 
only to sell this load, but if pos- 
sible to establish a continuing 
market outlet. Some of the 
posts were quite large, running 
to ten or twelve inches at the 
butt; and they are said to have 
the long life in service that is 
associated with this species of 
timber. 

The Robt. E. Lee Lumber Co. 
is a new concern that not long 
ago took over the yard for- 
merly owned by the Grant-Davis 
Lumber Co. E. C. Hughes 
showed us over this very pic- 
turesque plant. The office is 
sided with log-cabin siding, with 
the bark in place. Mr. Hughes 
told us this material was used 
for two purposes: First to create 
a building characteristic of the 
historic lumber industry and. 
second, to advertise this type of 
siding. A number of buildings 
in Springfield, filling stations. 
lunch rooms and the like, are 
finished in this way. And it is 
also becoming popular, as a per- 
son can easily understand, in 
building summer cottages in the 





E. C. HUGHES, of the Robert E. Lee 
Lumber Co., Springfield, Mo. 





hills. It gives the rustic effect 
of a log cabin, and the building 
is much more easily erected. 
This department had its hands 
full, not so long ago, persuading 
a young professional man that 
he couldn’t build a full-sized log 
cabin with his own labor in a 
couple of weeks. He probably 
had never chopped through a 
log a foot thick in his life. Well. 
this department has. We rather 
fancy ourself, probably in an un- 
warranted way, as an amateur 
ax swinger. But we have no 
urge toward emulating our great- 
grandfather as a builder of a 
log house. We could lose our 
religion in more interesting 
ways. This new siding is a 
great boon to the man who 
longs for a picturesque summer 
camp, whether he builds it him- 
self or has it done profession- 
ally. 

This yard has a really amaz- 
ing combined show and storage 
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room for paint, flooring, wall- 
paper, millwork and the like. It 
is a long, well lighted room, 
opening off the office itself. 
Along the sides are long rows 
of offset shelves, rising like 
steps of a stepladder, carrying 
straight rows of paint cans. This 
yard carries the popular short 
hardwood flooring which is al- 
most universally used in Mis- 
souri; and the wall-paper de- 
partment has become a fixture 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


that steadily justifies itself, both 
as a profit-maker and as a cus- 
tomer-attractor. 

Hiram J. Gann, local mana- 
ger of the Burgner-Bowman- 
Matthews Lumber Co., tells us 
that Springfield needs more ex- 
tensive and smoothly operating 
machinery for handling building 
loans. In his opinion the indus- 
try would be set far ahead on 
the road to normal volume if 
customers who rate loans could 


get them at reasonable cost. 

“T never yet have seen a build- 
ing of any size constructed,” he 
said, “but that there was a loan 
involved somewhere. Even the 
so called cash jobs, the kind the 
owner can and will pay for, need 
loans to carry them through the 
construction period, or to pro- 
vide the time for the marketing 
of securities, or for other means 
of assembling assets to liquidate 
the job. Probably some people 
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do assemble the cash and pay 
for the material, load by load, as 
it goes out of the yard; but I’ve 
never happened to see it. And 
most of the buildings put up in- 
volve a mortgage and a period 
of years to make the final pay- 
ments. We don’t have enough 
loan money available in Spring- 
field, and that fact is without 
question holding back the vol- 
ume of trade that otherwise we 
could expect.” 


Dealer Maintains Handy File of Information on 
Subjects Affecting His Business 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., July 3.—He 
thinks that some day he might find 
it to his advantage to offer a spe- 
cial financing service to his cus- 
tomers, so Mac Thompson, head 
of the Thompson Lumber Co., is 
collecting every bit of information 
on that subject that he can find. 
He looks through every issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
other trade journals, and clips out 
the stories that pertain to financ- 
ing, putting them in a special file 
he keeps for that purpose at his 
home. He has the essential details 
of practically every “plan” there is, 
and from them he is evolving his 
own idea of what a lumber deal- 
er’s financing setup should be. 

But home financing is not the 
only subject that he treats in this 
manner. He has similar files for 
lumber handling ideas, collection 
systems (he has a complete file of 
the series “A Retail Credit & Col- 
lection System That Works” which 
ran in recent issues of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and other items of 
a similar nature), house design 
and construction data, and various 
kinks that give promise of being 
adaptable for use at the Thompson 
yard. 

His filing system is simple and 
inexpensive, but quite effective. 
From the five-and-ten he bought 
several fiber envelopes, folio size 
and keeps all the information per- 
taining to any one subject in one 
of these envelopes. He keeps them 
at his home, and made a shelf in 
a closet with wooden partitions to 
hold them in an easily reachable 
position. He keeps them at his 
home because it is there that he 
does most of his reading of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and other 
sources of ideas. 

This lumberman’s home, by the 
way, is a delight to see. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson and their son spent 
a year in California, not long ago, 
and when they returned to the mid- 
die West they brought back with 
them some of the ideas and ma- 
terials which help the native sons 
of that State to make homes what 
homes should be. There are many 
built-in features, carefully planned 
—a show room in itself. 


Perhaps a brief description of 
some of these conveniences would 
be helpful to other dealers in giv- 
ing ideas on how homes of cus- 
tomers might be improved. One is 
a kitchen cabinet with built-in 


breakfast table and seats; the 
table’s mahogany top is so solid as 
to easily support a man’s weight. 
Near this built-in cabinet is an- 
other, of the so-called “portable” 
type, and Mrs. Thompson, observ- 
ing the visitor’s questioning glance, 
explained that they have had this 
old cabinet for many years and that 





The main shed of the Thompson Lumber Co., Champaign, III. 


be seen in the background. 





of milk, is in the dining room wall, 
instead of in the kitchen as placed 
for most installations; it does not 
in the least detract from the ap- 
pearance of the room, though, for 
its finish matches the rest of the 
wall, including graining where 
necessary. 

The glazed-in porch with awn- 





The 
combined exterior and interior length of the Standard conveyor shown 
here is 200 feet; the platform which supports the exterior section may 


In this distance heavy boards and dimen- 


sion attain such speed that the slanting platform is necessary to bring 


them to a stop so the yard man can handle them safely. 


Another con- 


venience is the butting board which, hooked over cleats nailed to the 

uprights, makes it easy to keep the lumber piled right. The bundles 

of molding under the conveyor had been brought in only recently, Mac 

Thompson, head of the company explained, and they were piled here 

“in transit” only, preparatory to being taken to their appointed place; 

he wanted it understood that he does not usually leave such things in 
the alley, but keeps the shed clean 


she “just couldn’t keep house with- 
out it.” It has been re-finished, 
so that it does not “clash” with the 
appearance of the newer cabinet, or 
of the built-in ironing board and 
spare table across the room, or of 
the beautiful gas range that is so 
easily convertible into a table with 
monel metal top. 

Another feature is a cooler built 
into the wall; in winter warm 
foods are put into this compart- 
ment and cooled by the chill air 
outside before they are put into 
the refrigerator, which keeps re- 
frigeration expense at the mini- 
mum. A package receiver, espe- 
cially convenient for. the delivery 


ings is pleasantly inviting, espe- 
cially at this time of year, and Mr. 
Thompson said he and his family 
“practically live out here” during 
the summer. Back of this is the 
library, where are the books and 
magazines that keep the lumberman 
well informed of what is going on 
in his industry and the rest of the 
world. Part of the space orig- 
inally devoted to the library was 
converted into a downstairs lava- 
tory, with door opening into the 
kitchen; location of this presented 
a real problem, at first, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson determined to 
have one, and they find the space 
is not missed, after all, for there 


still is plenty of room in the li- 
brary. 

If Mr. Thompson was particular 
about the design of his home, he 
is no less so concerning the han- 
dling of lumber in the yard. The 
accompanying illustration is a pic- 
ture taken in the main shed, show- 
ing the interior section of the 
Standard conveyor which, 200 feet 
long, quickly and _ inexpensively 
brings big boards and small from 
car to bin. The unloading cost, 
for this yard, averages only 80 
cents a thousand. The platform 
at the lower end was devised to 
“tame down” the heavier boards 
which sometimes attain a high 
speed, for the conveyor must oi 
necessity be at sufficient angle to 
keep lighter boards moving, also. 
But when a plank hits this tilting 
platform its progress is stopped at 
the desired bin with no danger to 
yardmen’s hands. The cleats 
nailed on to the uprights are for 
the purpose of holding in proper 
position the butting board, an- 
other handy device, which makes 
possible the symmetrical piles of 
lumber in this shed. Mr. Thomp- 
son volunteered the information 
that he got the idea for this but- 
ting board from a story that ap- 
peared a few years ago in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “where I 
get most of my ideas for handling 
lumber.” 

3ut it appears that adequate 
financing is the “open sesame” that 
will make these rollers roll early 
and often and butt the butting 
board to pieces. There is building 
needed in Champaign, which with 
its sister town, Urbana, is the home 
of the University of Illinois. 
There were several of what are 
locally termed “professor houses,” 
intended homes of faculty members, 
built last year, for these people are 
still drawing salaries and are 
smart enough to know how re- 
markably low material and labor 
costs are. But in this field the 
mail order companies have an ad- 
vantage, for they can provide the 
financing, which is necessary even 
for a salaried professor, and are 
not hampered by building and loan 
withdrawals. Mr. Thompson _ be- 
lieves, however, that the advent of 
Home Loan Banks will put the lo- 
cal retail lumberman back in the 
running, and he has no worries 
about his ability to compete with 
mail order houses once he is on an 
even financial basis. 
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The Cash Value of Home Renovizing 


New Orveans, La., July 3.—By modern- 
izing and reconditioning its repossessed prop- 
erties the Fidelity Homestead Association last 
year disposed of over $260,000 worth of real 
estate, and practically freed itself entirely from 
losses due to lack of tenants for its other 
buildings, according to A. C. Andry, secre- 
tary. Many of the properties never could have 
been sold, under the unfavorable economic con- 
ditions prevailing, if they had not been re- 
modeled to make them attractive. Some of 
the improvements, he said, cost very little but 
resulted in prompt sales. 

One residence was in a good neighborhood, 
but it could not be sold until a few little al- 
terations had removed its barn-like appear- 
ance. 
hood, was remodeled into a four-apartment 
building at a cost of only $1,037; three of 
the apartments were rented promptly, revenue 
being $95 monthly, and the fourth within 


Another, also in a desirable neighbor- - 


thirty days; this from a property which, im- 
proved, is on the association’s books at $10,500. 

The accompanying illustrations show an out- 
standing example of results from remodeling. 
This corner building, originally a store with 
living quarters above, had been vacant two 
years and could not be re-rented for that pur- 
pose because it is located in a “Residential 
‘A’” district and the commercial permit had 
lapsed; it promised to be a heavy loss to the 
owner. Mr. Andry (who formerly was con- 
nected with an architectural firm) first drafted 
a plan to convert the building into a neat four- 
apartment structure, and the property lent it- 
self to this adaptation admirably, but nearby 
property owners opposed this and the City 
Planning & Zoning Commission refused a per- 
mit. So he then planned to remodel it into 
a two-family apartment building, and called on 
all the property owners within the required 
radius, to show them that an attractive two- 








flat, even in a strictly one family district, 
would be better for the neighborhood than 
would the present tenantless structure. He got 
the permit, and the pictures show the results. 

The association regularly employs a crew 
of from thirty to forty workmen, and these 
were put to work immediately under Mr. An- 
dry’s direction. The rooms were rearranged, 
entrances to both apartments, upper and lower, 
being changed to the more desirable Webster 
Street, formerly the side of the building. Win- 
dow space was tripled. Each apartment has 
three bedrooms, and numerous attractive fea- 
tures. In addition to the changes in the main 
structure, unsightly outbuildings and an ugly 
board fence were razed, to give space for a 
combination garage and service building. 

All this modernization and remodeling was 
done at a cost of about $3,500. The apart- 
mients were rented promptly, and now produce 
a gross income of 8 percent. 





The unsightly, unrentable building at the left, in a choice residential neighborhood, by the expenditure of $3,500 was converted into the attractive 
two-family home shown at the right, which produces a gross rental revenue of 8 percent 





What It Means to the Community 


When many owners get busy on the improve- 
ment of their property the combined activity 
has a happy and far-reaching effect on the 
community. When Joseph F. Porter, jr., of 
Kansas City, Mo., general chairman of the 
Renovize Kansas City campaign, at the final 
meeting of the executive board asked the mem- 
bers what effects each had noted from the cam- 
paign, and when all of these individual state- 
ments had been assimilated into one composite 
report, the results, says the Kansas Citian, “ex- 
ceeded the strongest hopes of its believers and 
converted all unbelievers.” Here’s why: 

Twenty-one grocers interviewed in scat- 
tered sections said business the past two 
Saturdays had been better than any time in 
three years. : 

Two paint factories were reported work- 
ing overtime to keep up with new orders. 

One lumber dealer reported out of stock 
in certain lines, the first time in five years. 

A building supply factory stepped up pro- 
duction to fill orders. 

Another lumber dealer, asked to make a 
Shingle delivery, told the customer he could 
have sent the truck out at once two weeks 
previous, but asked two days to make de- 
livery under present circumstances. 

A dealer in a luxury product reported the 
largest Saturday cash business in two years 
on two successive Saturdays following the 
Start of the renovizing campaign. 





A representative of the building supply busi- 
ness declared his associates all felt the cam- 
paign had developed into a cumulative force 
which would keep the present upsurge of 
trade in force through the summer and into 
the fall months. 


There formerly had been “unbelievers’— 
men who had accepted appointments in the 
organization only because they weré good citi- 
zens and did not want to be slackers in any 
effort for the good of the community, though 
they expected little if any good to be accom- 
plished—but when they heard the results it was 
evidence enough for them, and they announced 
themselves thoroughly converted. 


When It Is Economy to Renovize 


Before any owner of a property puts any 
time or money into renovating, repairing, or 
modernizing—or, all three together, renovizing 
—his place he will, if he is wise, study the 
house and the neighborhod and community in 
which it is located, to see whether it is better 
to renovize the old home or build a new one, 
perhaps in some other locality. The building 
itself should be structurally sound, and the 
condition of the basic elements, such as founda- 
tion and framing, should be a principal factor 
in governing the amount of improvement added. 
Assuming that it is a good building, other fac- 
tors, involving the community itself, to be con- 
sidered include: 

Proper community health regulations; a 
neighborhood that, if not improving, at least 
is not deteriorating, and in which land values 
are going up rather than down; ample edu- 
cational, religious and recreational facilities 


available; equitable insurance rates; zoning 
laws that protect without needless and un- 
desirable restriction. 

From the purely financial viewpoint the prop- 
erty and its locality should offer these guaran- 
ties of protection of the renovizing investment. 
But if the family occupying the home has not 
the money to build anew, or is held in a neigh- 
borhood or a certain home by business connec- 
tions, then some of the above requirements can 
and should be disregarded and the home be 
made as comfortable and livable as 1933 build- 
ing ingenuity can make it, with the money that 
is available. Circumstance forces thousands 
of families to live in places they would not 
choose, if they had a choice; but it need not 
prohibit a family from making its habitation 
the most convenient and delightful, pleasantest, 
cheeriest, homiest home that finances, material 
and brains together can achieve. 
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Converts Old Yard Into Live, 
Modern Building Store 


[The Coale Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., 
has completely repaired and renovated the build- 
ings of the former Home Lumber Co. plant, 
which it leased and occupied last March, has 
cleaned and beautified the yard, and has re- 
arranged the office and warehouses so as to pro- 
vide for efficiency in both storage and display 
of the complete line of lumber and other build- 
ing materials merchandised by this progressive 
firm. 

The company advertises that it has “l¢very- 
thing to Build Anything,” and now the “every- 
thing” is brought closer to the center of town, 
where customers will find it more convenient to 
drop in and make their purchases. R. A. Coale, 
president and general manager, is well pleased 
with the new location, which is “virtually in 
the geographical center of the city and only 
five or six blocks from the heart of the busi 
ness district. We believe that we will be able 
to make our deliveries faster, take care of our 
trade 


better, and increase our business gen- 
erally in this new location.” 
Considerable alteration was necessary to fit 


the old office for the use of its new occupant. 








A handy contrivance for handling 
sash cord, which allows the easy and 
neat selling of short lengths, is used by 
the Barr Lumber Co., Santa Ana, Calif. 
A narrow box, 13%4x5x5_ inches, 
shaped as shown in the sketch, with 
a slit in the top from one end to the 
other, is fastened to one end of the 
counter containing the nail bins. In- 
side the box is a long spool on which 
a hank of sash cord is wound by 
means of the crank on the protruding 
axle. The end of the cord is passed 
through the slit, and the desired length 
is quickly measured on the yardstick 
fastened on the counter. Probably it 
would be even more convenient if this 
cord box were fastened onto the same 
counter where the glass is measured, 
if the office set-up allows, for one re- 
cessed yardstick could thus do for 
both. 











\ paint and hardware room had to be built, 
and also provision for display of wall paper, 
roofing (the company’s affiliate, the Coale Roof- 
ing & Distributing Co., has distribution of 
Bird’s composition roofing and Ruberoid “Eter- 
nit” asbestos shingles throughout the South 
Texas territory), and a special room for the 
display of electric refrigerators, a line of which 
the firm retails and wholesales in all of Jeffer- 
son, Orange and Hardin counties. 

The sheds and fences had to be repaired, and 
the buildings re-roofed and painted. This, with 
general “sprucing up” of the yard has made it 
an attractive place. Mr. Coale and his asso- 


ciates (Guy F. Burkart, secretary-treasurer, 
and H. H. Howell, vice president) did not 
wait, however, until all this was completed 


before announcing the change to their trade. 
As soon as they moved into the new home, and 
before they had “renovized” it, they advertised 
in the daily papers and sent letters to every 
person whose name was on the firm’s ledger, to 
announce the move. Completion of the improve- 
ments on the yard offered another opportunity 
to bring the company to the attention of cus- 
tomers in a special way. 


How a Wholesaler Displays 
Wood 


Retail lumbermen perhaps may benefit by the 
display ideas of the W. C. Borcherding Co., 
wholesale lumber firm of Indianapolis, Ind., as 
illustrated here. 

The space from wainscoting to ceiling is 
occupied by panels of wood, of various kinds 
manufactured by the mills from which Mr. 
Borcherding buys. The displays in the general 
office are given over to softwoods, including 
knotty pine and other attractive wall panel 
woods, and in one of the private offices a 
similar space above the wainscoting is devoted 
to the display of hardwoods. This office, in- 
cidentally, is the one occupied by Miss Mary 
Ellen Borcherding, daughter of the head of the 
company, who is his secretary. 

In the general office, besides the wall panels, 
there is a group of pictures of various designs 
of parquet flooring, and of interior decorative 
effects achieved by using Celotex as a building 
board, a lawn chair well placed for either dis- 
play or as additional seating facilities, and sev- 
eral individual samples of woods. 





General offices of the W. C. Borcherding Co. and, at right, the private office of Miss Mary Ellen 





When Ads Must Be Short 
But Full of Punch 


Many lumber dealers have been faced with 
the necessity of shortening their advertising 
space during recent years, and often have been 
puzzled as to how to do this without losing the 
value of the advertising. Olin C. Dearing, of 
the Wilcox Lumber Co., McKinney, Tex., has 
had to cope with this problem when he was 
forced to use only half of his former space, and 
the accompanying illustration shows one way 





IT’S SPRING! 
RENOVIZE 
YOUR PREMISES 
A little saw and hammer musiq 
and the slap of a paint brush 
will help anybody's house. And 
the prices are the lowest tm 
several years. 
Some thirfty improvement on 
yeuc preperty WILL GIVE 
SOME ONE A 40B. 


WILCOX LUMBER CO. 


For Carpenters and\Pairters Call 120, 











- 


Typical advertisement used by the Wilcox 

Lumber Co., McKinney, Tex. It is crowded, 

but so arranged that the company name is 
prominent. Ads are changed each week 





he still manages to make the Wilcox ads fulfill 
their three-fold purpose of keeping the com- 
pany’s name before the public, keeping the 
public informed as to the importance of main- 
taining the home in good condition and modern, 
and of promoting the materials the lumberman 
has to sell. 

With the shortened space he had either to 
make the ad look crowded or to put in so little 
information that the reader would not get the 
idea. So he crowded the ad, and then made 
his company’s name stand out prominently by 
having it set in type either larger or blacker 
than any other type in the ad. The company 
name is kept in the same type size and face, 
but the rest of the ad is changed every week. 
The change of ad keeps the interest fresh, and 
the company name always ties that interest 
to the Wilcox Lumber Co. 

“Renovizing” is the general theme of all this 
firm’s advertising nowadays, thus utilizing the 
publicity value of the big community campaign 
in nearby Dallas. But Wilcox is “going it 


Borcherding. Observe how wall panels in each room effectively display woods and finishes 
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alone” in McKinney, for the other yards are 
not advertising. One of the best of a series 
of Wilcox ads called to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S attention announces: 

HOUSES, LIKE PEOPLE, are as old as they 
look. A house may need paint and repairs, 
which will cause it to look older than it 
really is. Renovize it—which means to fix 





A mile and a half out of town is this office and yard of the P-H 


Lumber Co., Waterloo, Ill., but customers are not lacking 


up, to bring up to date. You'll still have your 
lawn, trees and garden. It will still be 
HOME—just much more convenient and at- 
tractive. Let us show you how LITTLE IT 
COSTS. 





As usual, the line “For Carpenters and 
Painters Call 120” appeared at the bottom of 
this advertisement, and this is important, for it 
impliedly assures customers that the lumber 
company can send out artisans who have proved 
they know their business. Also it includes the 
appeal of the laboring man who needs work. 
Other paragraphs from Wilcox ads include: 

Join the Big Parade! You, too, can enjoy 
anew home at the old address by marching 
in the parade with those who already have 
taken advantage of this yard’s exceptionally 
low prices on building materials. The line 
forms at 302 East Louisiana Street. 

The Renovizers’ Parade is not made up of 
people who go in for a big show with a brass 
band. They are those quiet people who are 
eareful to grasp every opportunity to better 
their condition. They know that present 
prices can not last always, so they are taking 
advantage of today’s prices. Let us save YOU 
money. 

In addition to this paid advertising the lum- 
berman avails himself of the free publicity at- 
tendant upon the completion of new remodeling 
jobs, and willingly co-operates in supplying this 
kind of news to his local editor, for it gives 
notice to all the rest of the people in town that 
the owner of the home has not been afraid to 
build or repair now, and has seen money-making 
or money-saving opportunities in so doing. 

Renovizing business will be the bulk of 
retail business for some months to come, Mr. 
Dearing believes, and he feels that most of his 
merchandising efforts should be expended in 
this direction. 


New Michignn Yard 


Reep City, Micu., July 3.—Sheds and 
offices are now under construction and stock 
is being received for a new lumber yard that 
will be opened in this city about Aug. 1. This 
will be known as the Reed City Lumber Co., 
and W. H. Clarke will be the manager. This 
new yard is owned by the Reed City Lumber 
Co., of Detroit. It will be located at 250 Upton 
Avenue, and Mr. Clarke hopes to make it an 
important factor in the business and industrial 
life of this section. 

—_—_—_—— 





[IN AN EFFORT to make the same amount of 
newspaper space attract more attention, Carey- 
Lombard-Young & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
shifted their advertising from its usual position 
in the display section of the local papers to 
the classified section, using display under the 
‘Building Materials” head. 
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A Yard in the Country 


When the P-H Lumber Co., Waterloo, IIl., 
was unable to obtain a suitable location for 
its office, sheds, mill and yard in town, Man- 
ager Charles Hill selected a place about a mile 
and a half out of town, on the main highway 
to East St. Louis, and there built the attrac- 
tive office shown in the 
accompanying — illustra- 
tion. The planing mill 
may be seen at the left 
and back of that the 
lumber shed. 

By locating the yard 
outside the town, insur- 
ance rates were de- 
creased, and there still 
is ample opportunity for 
display, as the firm’s 
sales prove. This office, 
which looks so much 
like a farm bungalow, 
with its glass front al- 
lows ample opportunity 
to show built-in cabinets 
and miniature homes to 
passing motorists and 
wagon drivers, many of 
whom are lured in 
thereby. Entrance is 
gained through the rear of the building, where 
the firm’s office is located: passing through that 
part toward the front of the building, one enters 
a display room where a complete stock of hard- 
ware is to be seen, and other specialties, and of 
course the cabinet display in the front window. 

As there is plenty of parking space at the 
rear of the building, it is quite convenient for 
the firm’s customers to drive out, and it is just 
as easy for the farmers to come to the store 
as if it were in town. 

—_—_—_—— 


When Loaded Lumber Trucks 
Were on the Street 


Several weeks ago E. T. Robie, head of the 
Auburn Lumber Co., Auburn, Calif., put in his 
bid to supply materials for one of the “re- 
forestation army” camps. He was anxious to 
sell the job, he said, 
not only for itself but 
mainly because of the 
effect the appearance of 
the loaded trucks would 
have on customers. 

He sold the job, and 
then immediately there 





This General Motors 
truck is typical of the 
smart appearing deliv- 
ery fleet of the Auburn 
Lumber Co., and is a 
powerful advertising aid 





was proof that his ex- 
pectations were sound. 
Business began to im- 
prove noticeably almost 
from the day the first 
truckloads left the yard, 
and it has been doing 
nicely since, with a fa- 
vorable start. Mr. Ro- 
bie expects that now he 
will have a chance to 
equalize the inventory 
losses suffered at the 
beginning of the depres- 
sion, for this company 
has consistently main- 
tained an adequate 
stock. One reason his 





How numerous store 
rooms are grouped un- 
der one roof, along the 
main street of Auburn 
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trucks made such a favorable impression when 
they were loaded with the Government job 
is that they are kept in such good condition, 
as the appearance of the General Motors 
truck in the picture indicates. He finds that 
this is the most efficient type and size of de- 
livery equipment for lumber. For sand and 
gravel hauling a Ford dump truck is used. 

Auburn is a beautiful town in that romantic 
part of California, the mining region, and is 
near where gold was discovered to start the 
rush of ’49. It is a prosperous appearing com- 
munity, with fine old wood-built homes, well 
painted, surrounded by well kept lawns and at- 
tractive shrubbery. The Auburn company is 
the only lumber dealer in town, and serves its 
community well; the same interests own or 
control yards in eight other California towns. 

Like many other lumber firms in hilly lo- 
cations, this company utilizes the uneven topog- 
raphy to facilitate the handling of materials. 
The railroad is at the upper edge of the yard, 
and so everything that is unloaded can be han- 
dled downward. Sand and gravel bunkers are 
filled by means of a belt conveyor, from spe- 
cially equipped railroad cars; under normal 
business conditions the company passes 300 cars 
a year through its yard. 

Down the hilly main street, along the front 
of the yard, is a structure comprised of a group 
of store rooms, each with broad display win- 
dow to exhibit the products within. One store 
has plumbing fixtures, another roofings, and an- 
other is devoted to plywood and wall boards. 
In one of the display windows is a complete 
kitchen, equipped with built-in cabinet units. 


The Office to the Front 


For the convenience of his customers, Man- 
ager Weil, of the Broadway Lumber Ce., 
Greenfield, Ind., has moved his office from the 
middle of the yard out to the street, and now 
it is in plain sight of passing motorists and 
pedestrians. At most lumber yards this would 
be a short move, but at the Broadway estab- 





lishment it was something tremendous, for the 
yard itself is something tremendous in size. The 
office was strategically located in the geograph- 
ical center, as a county seat is supposed to be 
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in a county, to be easy of access from all cor- 
ners. That was the most convenient arrange- 
ment for the dealer, of course, but customers 
sometimes objected to walking about a city 
block through a lumber yard to reach the office, 
there to buy a board or two, or some small 
item from the stock of hardware or paint—the 
jag trade that has been so popular (with cus- 
tomers) of recent months. So Mr. Weil 
brought the office to the front, where it is easy 
for customers to see his display window. 

It is a good display window, and well dec- 
orated, for he has a large assortment of paints 
and hardware from which to choose, including 
not only builders’ and shelf hardware but also 
washing machines, electric refrigerators, and 
other house and garden equipment. This paint 
and hardware stock is at the front of the store, 
greeting the incoming customer, so he must 
pass by the shelves and tables to get to the 
office rooms at the rear. It is this kind of cus- 


tomer “circulation,” dealers know, that helps 
increase sales of hardware or any other small 
items of similar nature. 


Display is not confined to the interior of the 
store, nor to the window. The exterior wall, 
on one side, is composed of four different kinds 
of material—log cabin siding, composition brick 
siding, red cedar shingles, and asphalt shin- 
gles, so arranged as to provide easy compari- 
son. Back of this is a white picket fence, be- 
yond which is the yard. Space is so plentiful 
that there is room for a separate building for 
trim, for the planing mill, shingles, cement, and 
other items. Now it will be a long hike for the 
dealer back to some of the buildings, but a short 
hike for the customers from the street to the 
hardware stock. 

7—_-_-_OCO-- 


Two Ways of Storing Molding 


The accompanying illustrations show two 
methods of handling moldings, both of which 
are used with satisfaction by their originators. 

All molding and trim is stacked on end in 
dust-proof bins at the sheds of the Joliet Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., Joliet, Ill., but the lumberman 
can easily find any item, for he has his bins 
“indexed” as shown. The bins are uniform in 
size, and each has a number. A corresponding 
number is on the “index” panel on the outside 
of the door giving access to that group of bins. 





This panel outside the molding bins at the 
Joliet Lumber & Fuel Co. serves as an index 
of the patterns inside the door 
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In each such index space is fastened a sample 
of the molding stored in that bin. Some of the 
more popular patterns occupy two or three 
bins, and this is indicated by using extra long 
pieces of molding on the 
index, and letting them 
whatever 


cover spaces 
necessary. Thus any 
pattern is easy to find 


without a lot of opening 
of doors and wasting of 
time; 


customers can 
make ‘selection from 
these samples, if they 


wish; and thus the stock 
is kept always in good 
condition with a mini- 
mum of labor. 





The other rack is on 
the upper deck of one 
of the sheds of the Troy 
Lumber Co., Troy, IiIl. 
The racks are many, 
and only a few of them 
could be encompassed by 
the picture. On the 
boards at the end of 
each rack the style, 
length and price of each 
item in that section 
is plainly marked. The molding is easily han- 
dled, for the truck is driven i ‘in the alley below. 





Special Sales Events Help 
Bargain specials, offered for a week at a time, 
are proving splendidly effective in helping 
Claude Bowlby, manager of the Paxton-Fisher 


NEW PRODUCT 


For the Production Department 


Lumbermen who have occasion to reproduce 
old moldings, such as those in homes being 
remodeled, so as to match the new with the old, 
will be especially interested in a device that has 
been brought to the attention of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It is a metal gauge, most flex- 
ible in application, which conforms to the shape 
of the pattern as desired, is locked in that posi- 
tion or shape, and then may be used either as 
a gauge for testing other samples for conforma- 
tion, or (reversing it) as a template for ad- 
justing knives so as to duplicate the original. 
There are many uses for it other than the one 
mentioned, of course, for the machinist, the 
planing mill operator, and the carpenter on the 


job. Complete information in regard to the 
gauge, the various forms in which it is avail- 
able, and prices, will be furnished any reader 


who is interested. 





Building Paper Protected with 
Copper Armor 


To the already excellent protective abilities 
of Sisalkraft “more than a building paper” has 
been added the further advantage of a coating 
of pure copper, according to an announcement 
by the Sisalkraft Co., of Chicago. 

The new product, to be known as Copper- 
Armored Sisalkraft, for the present will be 
marketed only in rolls 10 inches wide, for flash- 
ing door and window openings. Manufacturers 
of the various makes of improved frames can 
apply this flashing at the mill, as part of the 
construction, or the contractor can apply it him- 
self, on the job, to whatever frame is being 
used; and though the former method has ad- 
vantages, a weather-tight installation can also 
be obtained on the job, if the workman is rea- 
sonably careful. 

By a new process the copper is electrically 
deposited on the Sisalkraft (whose crossed sisal 
fibers have given it a toughness that is already 
well known in the building industry) to the 
amount of an ounce per square foot. The sheet 
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Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to acquaint his 
customers with the advantages of modernizing 
their homes at today’s prices. One week amaz- 
ing bargains were offered in oak flooring; an- 





Molding racks on the upper level of the Troy Lumber Co.’s sheds are 
convenient in position and arrangement 


other, in garage siding; and so on. The sale 
made an excellent excuse for a lot of advertis- 
ing, and for ample exploitation of the recently 
coined word “Homitosis” (this company de- 
clares that 85 percent of Fort Wayne homes are 
afflicted with this ailment, but that the lumber- 
man has a guaranteed remedy for even the most 
advanced stages of the disease). 


AND RETAIL 
SALES HELPS 


of copper is uniform in thickness, absolutely 
without holes, and is lighter in weight than any 
sheet that has ever been produced by rolling. 
The combination of copper, sisal fibers and kraft 
paper has decided advantages for many uses in 
the building industry. 

—___ 


An Aid for Screen Trade 


Some dealers still have not become acquainted 
with the patented metal corners made by the 
Micklin Manufacturing Co., Omaha, Neb., de- 
signed for the quick and easy assembly of 
frames for window, door and porch screens, 
sign frames, tables and the like. Because these 
corners eliminate the need for mortise and 
tenon, and mitering, and by reason of their 
shape and strength are able to square, clamp 
and brace any size of wooden frame, they open 
up new opportunities for amateurs to make 
good frames and also make the skilled carpen- 
ter’s work more productive. Many lumber deal- 
ers throughout the country carry them in stock, 
and reap added profit, not only from the corners 
themselves but also from the extra amount of 
frame material they are able to sell, to people 
who thus find it easy and inexpensive to make 
the frames. 


To Help Get Roofing Business 


The same interest-compelling pictures that 
have been used in sales literature sent to lumber 
dealers, to show them what Solka base for 
roofings is, now appear in a new pamphlet 
which the Brown Co., of Portland, Me., has 
prepared for dealers to distribute to their cus- 
tomers. These pictures are valuable in them- 
selves, but in the new folder “Good News for 
Property Owners Who Are Wondering” they 
are accompanied by an unusually well worded 
text, which certainly should produce results. 
What the customers are wondering about is 
how long the old roof will remain weather- 
tight, and the folder urges the property owner 
to call in the dealer and let him give an expert’s 
inspection, so needed repairs can be made be- 
fore they necessitate interior repairs. 
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Sales Await You—Go Find Them 


Swimming has become one of the most popu- 
lar sports in America these past few years. 
Towns of even a thousand people have built 
swimming pools which are self liquidating. 
Thousands of towns and cities located consider- 
able distances from streams and lakes will 
eventually have swimming pools. In cases where 
the city will not take the lead, private capital 
has stepped in and built the pools. ‘This is a 
new kind of business which machines never will 
affect. Your suggestion and support of such 





In connection with the first installment 
of this business writer’s observations on 
merchandising practices and opportuni- 
ties, which appeared in the June 24 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was a pic- 
ture of a Chicago home. It needed paint- 
ing, it was apparent from the street that 
it needed it, the owner is known as a 
good customer from the financial stand- 
point, but no one had tried to sell him 
that paint job. He knew the need, 
though, and a few days ago he let the 
contract. The last painting cost him 
$250, but material and labor costs are 
both down so low now that this present 
contract is for less than $150. It is being 
done by a different painter, for the first 
artisan did not even think to make a 
“come back” call. 











an idea might result in a dandy swimming pool 
for your community and some carload business 
for your yard. Other communities are going 
ahead with such plans in 1933 and your own 
city or town may join the procession before the 
summer’s over. You have first chance at the 
job if you are first to suggest the idea. 

One of the finest bits of constructive selling 
I have heard about during this depression was 
told to me by one of the executives of a line- 
yard organization. A contractor had been hired 
for assistance in certain departments. One day 
he was sent to a company yard in a small com- 
munity to try to jar loose some business. 

“He went out with our local manager,” says 
the executive. “It seemed that there wasn’t 
much that could be dorie. In other days we 
could often interest a merchant in remodeling 
his store front when things were dull. Nothing 
doing along that line now. 

“The men walked along the street and stopped 
at a filling station. They suggested a remodel- 
ing job, pointing out the fact that people would 
be attracted to a modern station. The idea 
clicked. A nice bill of material resulted. 

“The peculiar twist to the incident followed 
shortly. Another station located nearby noticed 
increased trade at the modernized station and 
became interested in remodeling his station. So 
we sold another bill of material.” 

Believe it or not, the modern service station 
in small towns brings in the tourists who would 
otherwise drive on to the city stations. That’s 
a good starting point in talking modernization 
to service station owners. 

Strange as it may seem, many sleeping 
porches are just 50 percent satisfactory. Being 
screened in, they are ideal for sleeping pur- 
poses about half of the year. Rain, snow and 
zero temperatures make them unsatisfactory the 
rest of the year. By glassing in these porches 
they can be made year-round sleeping porches. 
(A smart dealer just extracted $35 at our house 
by presenting this idea to friend wife. It works, 
I KNOW.) The dealer who goes after this 
kind of business is bound to unearth some leads. 

Now a few words about the farm market for 
building material. 

Millions of bushels of corn are stored in 
makeshift cribs or in piles with little protec- 
tion. The losses are certain to run into big 
amounts. Even at present prices for grain, 
some cribs are being sold. 


While calling on small town lumber dealers 
last summer, | found some who had sold a 
nice volume of paint for farm buildings. (With 
an average of nine buildings on the midwest- 
ern farm there’s a lot of surface to be covered 
by paint.) 

There are some dealers who say the farmer 
can not pay for fence even if he would buy it 
today. I wonder if the mail order fence com- 
panies are taking that attitude; for I notice that 
they continue to advertise posts, fence and gates 
in colors in farm papers. And they usually get 
cash on the barrel head, too. There’s going to 
be some fence sold right in your own com- 
munity this year, regardless. 

Mail order radios are going into some farm 
homes in your locality occasionally. In one 
community farmers are buying brewery stock. 
Farm light plants are finding buyers here and 
there. The same is true of water systems. In 
one county seat town the lumber dealer proved 
to his own satisfaction that there was absolutely 
NO business to be had. Within six months 
after I talked with him, he staged a vigorous 
newspaper campaign to combat the efforts of 
two roofing salesmen who came in and made 
several hundred dollars a month on the roof 
jobs they were able to sell locally. By the 
way, these salesmen worked in a small country 
community where every bank in the county had 
been in difficulty, with the exception of one. 
They had to work hard, but they got the 
business. 

Some of our farms are going to have new 
fencing, new gates, feed floors, corn cribs, ma- 
chine sheds, paint jobs, remodeling jobs and 


other improvements which require material from 
the lumber yard. Just recently I heard of 
a young renter who put almost a thousand dol- 
lars into improvements on the farm he operates, 
preparatory to his marriage. When such a 
thing as that is possible, some farm owners 
are sure to go ahead, building, remodeling and 
improving. 

There are just two ways to face the situa- 
tion. We can say there is no business and 
lay down. Or we can think out new ways to 
sell a little job here and there and keep on going 
until things are back to normal. No one is 
foolish enough to prophesy instant prosperity 
for a lumber dealer who follows this second 
plan, but it appears to be the only way to meet 
the present situation. 

The head of a large mercantile concern (his 
line happens to be shoes), because of his suc- 
cess and leadership in trade circles, -was called 
on to address a group of business and profes- 
sional men. 

“T’ve been through many depressions,” he 
said. “Always I have got started on some idea 
and worked it and never knew just when a 
depression ended. I think that is the way we 
will come out of this situation. As individuals 
or a nation, we will grasp some constructive 
idea, work it and the depression will vanish like 
mist. Its ideas, put to work, which will bring 
us out. I can tell you the exact date we en- 
tered five depressions, but I can’t tell you within 
six months of the time we emerged from any 
depression. With constructive ideas we will 
forget this depression and get back to normal 
again.” 


What Is the Farm Market for 


Modernization? 


So much has been said about the purchasing 
the farmers need to do and the purchasing they 
would do if they had the necessary income, com- 
mensurate with what they have invested, that 
the extension department of the Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science, at 
Manhattan, determined to obtain some definite 
and accurate information. Early in February 
John V. Hepler, district agent, sent out ques- 
tionnaires to farmers, asking them what farm 
and home necessities were needed and what 
they would buy if they had the money. In the 
accompanying instructions he said: 


What would be the buying power of the 
Kansas farmer under normal conditions? Is 
the farmer a potential market for the use of 
manufactured articles and products? Take 
the average of 1921 and 1929 or the condi- 
tions of 1926 as a basis to determine what 
the farmer would buy if he could secure a 
1926 price for his products. 


A reasonable return for a farmer under 
normal conditions could be estimated at 4 
percent on his total investment in real and 
personal property. This should not include 
interest, taxes, paying debts, or buying 
additional land. If you could secure this 
return of 4 percent net on your total invest- 
ment what would you buy during the year 
in the form of necessities and comforts of 
life to keep your farm and home adequately 
equipped to maintain average farm living 
conditions? 

In answering the questionnaire indicate 
the amount 4 percent of your investment 
would be, and do not make the total outlay 
for the various items exceed this amount 
for what you would desire to buy in one 
year’s time. 


The articles or pieces of equipment listed in- 
cluded: 

New buildings and repairs to buildings, 
including paint and hardware; replace new 
implements and repairs for old implements; 


all other tools—farm work shop, hay forks 
ete.; fencing, gates and repairs; miscellan- 
eous equipment—windmills, stock tanks, gas 
engines, cream separators, harness, feeders 
ete., and repairs; livestock; nursery stock 
and seeds; replace new auto, truck or equip- 
ment and repairs for old; water, light and 
sewage system for home; household furni- 
ture, equipment and repairs; clothing; school 
books and other school necessities; any 


other. 
What the Farmers Replied 


To these questionnaires answers have been 
received from 382 farmers in 31 Kansas coun- 
ties. On the average investment of these, 4 
percent would be $857.94. For immediate re- 
pairs to buildings and for new buildings, Mr. 
Hepler reports, 342 farmers would spend a total 
of $64,961.25, or an average of $189.94. For 
fencing, gates and repairs, 303 farmers would 
spend a total of $18,525.81, or an average of 
$61.14. 

Applying the $64,961.25 total for buildings to 
the entire block of 382 farmers who answered 
(instead of the 342 who indicated some work 
of this kind), the average per farmer would be 
$170.05. If these 382 farmers may be considered 
representative in set-up of all the farmers in 
the State, then Kansas’ 165,000 farmers would, 
if they had 4 percent return on their investment, 
spend $28,058,250 in a year. [Note: In case 
some fteader says, “Why not drop the .05 in 
the average?” be it known that that little buf- 
falo head, when applied to 165,000 farmers, 
totals $8,250.—EbrTor. ] 

In one year, $28,058,250! The farmers’ own 
estimate on what they ought to spend on build- 
ings alone, to bring themselves back to normal 
living conditions ! 

Similarly figuring averages for fencing, gates 
and repairs on the basis of $18,525.81 total for 
382 farmers, the average is $48.23 per farmer, 
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or a total of $7,957,950 for the 165,000 farmers 
of Kansas. 

Such surveys would doubtless disclose similar 
conditions in other States, but the opportunities 
are present, whether surveys are made or not. 





What Farmers Buy During the Year 


Mapison, Wis., July 3.—The average Wis- 
consin farmer in an average year buys 590 
board feet of lumber, the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture & Markets has announced 
after a survey covering the entire State. 

Farm purchases of other building materials 
in an average year, the survey further indi- 
cated, include: Barbed wire, 2 rolls; nails, 24 
pounds; paint, 5 gallons; poultry netting, 21 
lineal feet; wire screen, 8 lineal feet; shingles. 
t+ bundles; wood fence posts, 27; steel fence 
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posts, 15; pipe, 6 feet. Purchases on the av- 
erage also include 3% tons of ground lime- 
stone and 2% tons of coal. 

Of the homes that house Wisconsin’s farm 
population (which is 29.7 percent of the total 
population), 25 percent were equipped with 
electric lights in 1931. Farm prices increased 
on twenty-four products during May, and on 
only one product, potatoes, was there a slight 
drop. Milk prices made the greatest seasonal 
gain in twenty years, presaging restored buying 
power, 

7—___—_—"> 


Utah Farmers Buying Small Items 


Ocpen, Uran., July 1.—‘We are happy to 
note the upward trend of prices,” said Wesley 
Anderson, of the Anderson Lumber Co., to 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent re- 
cently, “and we believe that it will not be so 
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very long before this will be translated into an 
increase in the purchasing power of workers.” 

Mr. Anderson, who is president of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, said that 
naturally some sections will feel the benefit of 
the improvement sooner than others. “Most of 
our own yards have stopped losing and the 
next thing we are looking for, for ourselves. 
is a gain,” he added, and continued: 

We can already see evidences of increased 
buying power in our territory. There is a 
pretty nice business now among the farm- 
ers. They are buying a lot of small items, 
making a lumber store look like a grocery 
on a busy day. We waited on seventy-five at 
one of our yards one day. Small items, to 
be sure, but there is activity. We could get 
more business were we not careful regarding 
extension of credit. But collections are im- 
proving; we are getting something out of 
our frozen accounts right along. 


Closed Plants Opening, Wages Rise 


Starts Hardwood Mill After Two 
Years’ Idleness 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 3.—Richard P. Baer 
& Co., this city, have put into operation again 
their sawmill at Bogalusa, La., which has been 
shut down the better part of two years. The 
firm was prompted to do this by the increasing 
demand for hardwoods, and the rapid reduction 
of stocks on hand. There is still in the yards 
some eight million or nine million feet of lum- 
ber, but this stock is being drawn upon with 
a freedom which holds out a prospect that the 
accumulations will be greatly depleted or at 
least rendered short of various grades, so that 
a resumption of activity at the mill has become 
desirable. The plant at Mobile is still closed, 
and no immediate .activity there is contem- 
plated. 


Toy Makers Cheerful Over 
Renewal Orders 


TirFin, Oun10, July 3.—According to J. G. 
Haugh, woodenware manufacturer here, pros- 
pects in the toy industry are the brightest in 
years. Mr. Haugh says the nation’s largest 
buyers are increasing the volume of their re- 
newal orders this year. This, he said, is a 
general reversal of last year’s buying, when 
there was a tendency to decrease orders. 


After Year and a Half of Idle- 


ness, Plant Opens 


STATESVILLE, N. C., July 3.—Officials of the 
Piedmont Veneer Co., which has been idle for 
the past eighteen months, have announced that 
the plant will reopen in July with about thirty 
workers employed. 








Furniture Plant Raises Wages 10 
to 15 Percent 


Bristot, Va., July 3.—The Virginia Lincoln 
Furniture Manufacturing Co., with plants here 
and at Marion, Va., has announced wage in- 
creases ranging between 10 and 15 percent and 
applying to all employees. 


Contracts for Hardwood for 
Chemical Products 


Crossett, Ark., July 3.—Anticipating in- 
creased demand for the product of its chemical 
manufacturing division, the Crossett Lumber 
Co. has awarded a contract for 18,000 cords of 
hardwood billet timber to be cut from that com- 
pany’s hardwood timber holdings along the 
Ouachita River on both sides, in Union and 


Ashley counties. Three contractors have se- 
cured these contracts, and expect to employ at 
least 150 men in sawing the timber into 52-inch 
lengths, splitting the wood, hauling it to the 
railroad and loading it on cars provided by the 
company. The contractors hope to practically 
complete the entire order before the setting in 
of the heavy fall rains, which usually flood the 
lowlands in which the timber is located. 





Retailer Buys Eight Carloads to 
Fill Contract 


Denison, Tex., July 3—The Lyon-Gray 
Lumber Co., one of the outstanding retail lum- 
ber and building material concerns of this State, 
recently secured the contract for a wholesale 
distribution plant and two service stations for 
the Marathon Oil Co. For this construction, 
the Lyon-Gray Lumber Co. purchased and 
shipped into Denison eight carloads of ma- 
terial, made up of one car of lumber, four car- 
loads of cement, one of brick and two of tile. 


Two Million Feet Bought by Re- 


frigerator Concern 


PorTLAND, Ore., July 1—J. H. Knapp, vice 
president of the Norge Corporation, Chicago, 
was in Portland a few days ago, and placed 
orders for approximately 2,000,000 feet of spruce 
for the manufacture of refrigerators. With Mr. 
Knapp were D. Ralston, factory representative, 
and George Pizarro, western sales representa- 
tive. All of them spoke very enthusiastically 
of business prospects. 


Tennessee Manufacturer Boosts 
Wages 20 Percent 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 3.—Among other in- 
terests in East Tennessee which have recently 
announced increase in wages is the Williams & 
Voris Lumber Co., of Chattanooga, which has 
advanced wages of its employees 20 percent. 
This advance affects approximately 100 men. 


Arkansas Mill Reduces Hours, 
Advances Wage Rate 


De QvuEEN, ARK., July 3.—A wage increase 
of approximately 20 percent, with 15 cents an 
hour being set as the minimum to be paid for 
any class of labor, and a 9-hour day for all 
except railroad employees whose work is such 
it can not be conformed to a set time schedule, 
recently have been put into effect by the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., applying to all employees 
of the railroads and lumber operations of that 
concern. 


Price Advances Permit Wage 


Increases 


SEATTLE, WASH. , July 1.—Effective this 
morning, a 10 percent increase in the wages 
of nearly every sawmill employee in the city 
added some $10,000 to payrolls. A thousand 
families are affected. Seattle mills have a com- 
bined monthly payroll of approximately $100,- 
000. The increase followed a meeting of mill 
executives, and was unsolicited by the men. 
Higher lumber prices are being passed on to 
the men, executives of the mills declared. 


Operating Thirty Stave Mills, 
Buys More Oak Timber 


McMINNVILLE, TENN., July 3.—Announce- 
ment was recently made of the sale of 42,000 
acres of oak timber to the Rocky River Coal 
& Lumber Co., of Campaign. This makes a 
total of 66,000 acres purchased by this com- 
pany during the last two months. The com- 
pany is operating ten stave and heading mills 
within a radius of thirty miles, and expects to 
work this lumber up through the finishing plant 
at Campaign, ten miles from McMinnville. 


Northeast Mills Perfect Organ- 


— . 
ization 

New York, N. Y., July 3——At a meeting 
held here on June 22 and 23, attended by ap- 
proximately sixty lumber manufacturers from 
the northeastern section of the United States, 
including New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and parts of West Virginia, 
permanent organization was perfected of the 
Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, including both hardwood and softwood 
producers. Officers of the new association were 
elected as follows: 

President—E. R. Plunkett, Plunkett-Web- 
ster Lumber Co. (Inc.), New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Vice president—Jerome Farrell, Walton, 
Mi Be 

Acting secretary—A. B. Recknagel, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Directors—A. G. Bowler, Manchester, N. H.; 
R. G. Brownell, Sheffield, Pa.; J. G. Deering, 
Biddeford, Me.; H. C. Hull, Tupper Lake, 
N. Y.; S. F. Langdell, Manchester, N. H.; 
F. L. Space, Scranton, Pa.; and Roy Sykes, 
Conifer, N. Y. 

A code of fair competition under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was prepared 
for presentation at the annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago, to be incorporated in the National 
Lumber Industry Code. R. G. Brownell, of 





Sheffield, Pa. and E. R. Plunkett, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., were elected delegates to the 
Chicago meeting, representing softwoods and 
hardwoods respectively. 
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Lumber Groups Align for 


Coast Labor Pushing for Higher 
Wages 


Tacoma, WasH., July 1.—Labor is taking 
note of the proposed “New Deal’ in the lum- 
ber and logging industries. Wages have been 
raised variously, 10 percent raises going into 
effect July 1 in many plants. The Grays Har- 
bor Pulp & Paper Co. and the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corporation of Aberdeen are among those 
to announce such raises. The Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen has adopted 32% 
cents as the July minimum common labor wage 
scale, and has recommended 42%4 cents an hour 
as a minimum for the industry under the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. About 90 percent of 
the employees in the industry in Tacoma are 
in the Four-L organization, but union organ- 
izers of labor have been busy in the last week 
or two throughout southwest Washington lum- 
ber centers, organizing local unions, which they 
declare are later to be affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. The Four-L has 
equal representation of employees and employ- 
ers, and arbitrates questions of wages and con- 
ditions. It has been the organization for han- 
dling these problems in the lumber industry of 
southwest Washington since the War. It has 
been subjected to bitter attack by the organ- 
izers in Tacoma, Kelso, Longview and else- 
where, this week, as not fully representative 
of labor. 

W. C. Ruegnitz of Portland, president of 
the Four-L, while visiting Tacoma, asserted that 
the executive board will meet monthly to con- 
sider the wage scale. He said that the Four-L 
intends “to boost wages to a minimum of 50 
cents an hour just as soon as the lumber mar- 
ket and prices justify it.” 

A majority of Columbia River lumber opera- 
tors have subscribed to the Four-L standard of 
wages to be paid lumber mill and logging camp 
workers until the Federal administrator of the 
Industrial Recovery Act approves the general 
code drafted for the lumber industry, which 
provides for increases of 15 to 30 percent, with 
a cents an hour as the minimum for common 
abor. 


Middle Atlantic Adds Three 
Units 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 3.—The Middle At- 
lantic Lumbermen’s Association, with headquar- 
ters here, has been receiving wonderful co- 
operation among the retailers in eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, southern 
New Jersey and the District of Columbia, and 
recently three new units have been added. The 
officials of this organization, which now has a 
membership of nearly one thousand, are work- 
ing with the men authorized to put into effect 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, and the 
Middle Atlantic association will be the super- 
vising authority for the code in this particular 
district, and responsible for its enforcement 
to the Federal Government. 

The three new units recently affiliated with 
the Middle Atlantic Association are Anthracite 
Lumbermen’s Association, Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


The Central Lumber Dealers’ group com- 
prises thirty-seven lumber retailers, covering 
central Pennsylvania from Myerstown to Mil- 
lersburg. The officers of this new group are: 
President—Sam Saylor, Annville, Pa.; vice 
president—Paul Witmer, Hershey; secretary— 
Charles Prince, Harrisburg; treasurer—L. G. 
Snyder, Elizabethville, Pa. 

The Anthracite group is subdivided into four 
smaller organizations, and will align the leading 
retailers in the coal regions into one big Cen- 
tral association, affiliated with the Middle 


Atlantic association. M. P. Myers, of Hazleton, 
is president of the Anthracite group. 

The Washington unit has over thirty mem- 
bers, comprising nearly one hundred percent 
of the dealers of the capital and vicinity. The 
officers are: President—S. P. Thompson, W. A. 
Pierce Co., Washington, D. C.; vice president— 
W. P. Ames, Murphy & Ames (Inc.), Rosslyn, 
Va., and secretary—W. R. La Mar, Barber & 
Ross (Inc.), Washington, D. C. 


Buffalonians See Necessity for 
Co-operation 


BurraLto, N. Y., July 3—A special joint 
meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Credit 
Corporation and the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
was held on June 28, with about forty lumber- 
men in attendance. Talks were given by Sam- 





ADVERTISING ESSENTIAL 
IN INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY PLAN 


“I hope the high standards 
which have made good advertising 
an economic and social force of 
vital importance to us all will be 
continued. Your co-operation will 
be valuable to the restoration of 
improved levels and flow of trade. 
It will also help business and in- 
dustry to return to better times.” 
—PreESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROoOse- 
VELT, in letter to president of the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica. 


“Advertising is certain to be an 
important factor in the new indus- 
trial relationships established un- 
der the terms of the Act. Good 
advertising will become more es- 
sential than ever. The only kind 
of competition that is going to be 
lessened is the destructive cut- 
throat kind which harms industry 
and the public as well. There 
should be more competition than 
ever in presenting quality prod- 
ucts to consumers and in selling 
those products. What we are go- 
ing to need more than ever is en- 
ergetic, intelligent, honest efforts 
to sell goods to people who are 
to use them.”—Gen. Huen S. 
JOHNSON, administrator National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 





uel B. Botsford, of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce, and Fred M. Rayburn, of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Trade Bureau, 
on the necessity of co-operation of the local 
associations in regard to the Industrial Recov- 
ery Act. In his preliminary remarks, Mr. Bots- 
ford stated that whether we believe in the 
present plan or not, the customers have come 
into the market for six billion dollars’ worth of 
goods and labor, which is bound to result in 
prosperity for a while at least. Mr. Rayburn 
explained how the law applied to different 
branches of industry and said that, so far, re- 
tailers in general have not been asked to sub- 
mit a code, 


“Recovery” 


New England Mills Are Organ- 
IZING 

Boston, Mass., July 3.—One hundred and 
twenty representative lumbermen of New Eng- 
land held an all-day session at the Hotel Car- 
penter in Manchester, N. H., on Wednesday, 
June 21, at the call of Arthur G. Bowler, 
president of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association. The meeting was called to hear 
the report of a special committee that had at- 
tended conferences in New York on June 13 
and 14, at which lumber manufacturers in the 
territory east of Washington were organized 
to outline the action to be followed in applying 
the Industrial Recovery Act to lumber produc- 
tion in this section. This committee included 
S. F. Langdell, Owen Johnson and A. G. Bow- 
ler, of Manchester, and Harry K. Rogers, of 
Suncook. The latter outlined the provisions of 
the tentative lumber code as it will affect 
eastern manufacturers when embodied in the 
general code of the lumber industry soon to 
be presented at Washington for President 
Roosevelt’s approval. 

He warned his hearers that this northeastern 
group was only one of a dozen or more divi- 
sions of the industry that were actively at work 
on features of the new lumber code. “We must 
act quickly and with good judgement,” said he, 
“otherwise we shall find ourselves governed by 
a code of trade practices drawn up by other 
divisions of the industry, perhaps by our com- 
petitors, or, worse still, by the Government, if 
we fail to act and do our full part.” He re- 
ported further that President Arthur Bowler 
was made temporary secretary of the North- 
eastern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
the New York conference on June 13, and that 
a second meeting would be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York June 22, to which 
delegates from the New Hampshire association 
should be sent. 

At this point—on motion of S. F. Langdell, 
of Manchester—it was voted to change the 
name of the association from New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association to New England 
Lumberman’s Association. He felt that the 
wider territorial coverage would add prestige 
and strength to its standing in this Northeastern 
group. The Chair then appointed Mr. Langdell, 
J. G. Deering, of Biddeford, and E. R. Plunkett, 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., to serve with him at 
the New York conference on the following day. 





New Yorkers Hear Expert on 
Code 


New York, July 3.—On Tuesday evening, 
June 27, at the Hotel Astor, the New York 
Lumber Trades Association held a dinner-meet- 
ing. It was attended by three hundred guests, 
representing seventy-five association member- 
firms and sixty-three non-member wholesale 
and retail firms. 

David A. Podell, prominent attorney, gave an 
address on the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. He explained that at 
present it is necessary to be less strict in ap- 
plying the anti-trust laws. He told how the 
individual trades would be regulated by codes 
governing production, working hours and 
wages. Unfair practices would be checked by 
each trade through its association and, if neces- 
sary, by prosecution. Mr. Podell acted as one 
of the drafters of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 


Carolina Mill Advances Wages 


EuizasetH City, N. C., July 3.—The Fore- 
man-Blades Lumber Co., one of the largest 
lumber producers in this section, has announced 
a 10 percent wage increase for all of its em- 
ployees. 
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J. W. BLODGETT, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; 


Highly Honored as He 
Resigns Presidency 


Cc. C. SHEPPARD, 
Clarks, La.; 


Elected President 
of National 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
first annual meeting of American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries (Inc.), and in connection there- 
with meetings of various divisions of the lum- 
ber industry for the purpose of considering 
codes of fair competition, brought together in 
Chicago for the last three days of the week 
ended July 1 the largest assembly of represen- 
tatives of all divisions of the lumber industry 
that the industry has ever known. The all- 
absorbing question before the general meeting 
and innumerable group and committee meetings 
was the preparation and adoption of a national 
code of fair competition under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, including a supple- 
mental code of trade practices. 

Approving practically intact the code of fair 
competition and plan of organization previously 
proposed by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Emergency National 
Committee, with John D. Tennant as chairman, 
representing the nine divisions of the lumber 
manufacturing industry, recommended a _ na- 
tional industry code which was read and de- 
bated in the general meeting on June 30. Final 
acceptance and adoption of the code was left 
to the board of directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The resolu- 
tion which covers this action may be regarded 
as a sort of constitution of the lumber indus- 
try. for the period of the Industrial Recovery 
Act, and is as follows: 

Resolved, That the nominees for member- 
ship on the proposed Emergency National 
Committee representing the nine divisions 
of the lumber manufacturing industry, be 
now constituted a special committee to con- 
sider the Tentative Outline of Code of Fair 
Competition, including proposed plan of in- 
dustry control organization, proposed sup- 
plements and amendments thereto, and code 
provisions submitted by each division, when 
completed to report its recommendations to 
the board of directors of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
continue in session, or in recess, until said 
recommendations are received. 

The special committee shall select as ad- 
ditional members, at large, three men of 
broad interests within the industry not lim- 
ited to any one division. It shall select its 
own chairman. It shall consider the appli- 
cations of other timber products industry 
groups for the establishment of divisions, 
as provided in the action of the executive 
committee on May 25, and shall make rec- 
ommendations with respect thereto. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, pursuant to the action of its ex- 
ecutive committee May 25, will submit to 
the President for approval a Code of Fair 
Competition, after having received the re- 
port and recommendations of the said spe- 
cial committee now officially constituted. 

Resolved, Further, that the board of direc- 
tors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
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Lumber Industry Makes 


In Representative Meeting Lumbermen Prepare 


Association shall continue in session, or in 
recess, until the report and recommendations 


of the special committee shall have been 
received. 


Forest Industries Declare Purpose 


The purpose of the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries, and of the adherents to the 
code, is as follows: 

It is the declared purpose of the lumber 
and timber products industries, and of the 
adherents to this code, to restore as 
be practicable the rates of wages paid 
within these industries to the rates prevail- 
ing in 1926 adjusted in proportion to changes 
in the cost of living; and periodically to re- 
vise wages in such manner as will cur- 
rently reflect an equitable adjustment to the 
average market price of lumber and timber 
products; to maintain a reasonable balance 
between the production and the consump- 
tion of lumber and timber products; to re- 
store the prices thereof to levels which will 
avoid the further depletion and destruction 
of capital assets, and to conserve forest re- 
sources and encourage the sustained produc- 
tion thereof. 


may 


Industry Scope Is Defined 


For the purposes of the code, lumber and 
timber products were defined as including logs 
(excepting pulpwood), poles and piling, sawn 
lumber, planing mill products (excluding prod- 
ucts of planing mills operated in conjunction 
with retail lumber yards), shingles, millwork, 
flooring, veneers, plywood, dimension, lath. 

In compliance with the law, membership in 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was declared open to any person, firm, part- 
nership or corporation, through membership in 
affiliated regional lumber associations or in di- 
visions of the lumber industry in which there is 
no such association, through individual member- 
ship, or to any association of persons engaged 
in the logging of timber or in the production 
and distribution of lumber or timber products. 
Subscription fees or other assessment, if any, 
shall be uniform or at uniform rates based on 
the production or shipments of members. 


Representation on National Committee 


The divisions at present established, with the 
number of members accorded to each on the 
Emergency National Committee, which be- 
comes the governing body of the industry under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, are as 
follows: Cypress industry, one; hardwood in- 
dustry, four; northern pine, one; northern 
hemlock, one; northeastern softwood, one; 
redwood, one; southern pine, three; West Coast 
logging and lumber, three; western pine, two; 
at large, three; wholesale distributors, one; re- 
tail distributors, one; lumber exporters, one. 


Functions of Control Committee of Five 


It is provided that the Emergency National 
Committee shall appoint from its own member- 
ship a national control committee of five mem- 
bers, which committee is to serve as an execu- 
tive agency for the Emergency National Com- 
mittee. The code provides: 

Communications and conferences of the 
lumber industry, or any of its divisions, with 
the President or with the National Recovery 
Administration concerning the approval or 
administration of the code or of any of its 
provisions, or any matters relating thereto, 
shall be through the National Control Com- 
mittee. In the consideration of any matter 
or matters of exclusive or predominant in- 
terest to any division or subdivision, the 
National Control Committee may act through 
a subcommittee with which, if the interested 
division or subdivision so desires, there may 
be associated for such purpose not more 
than two representatives thereof. 


The National Control Committee shall serve 
as an executive agency for the Emergency 
National Committee, and shall be charged 
with the enforcement of the provisions of 
this code, and with the duties, through agents 
or otherwise, of hearing and adjusting com- 
plaints, considering proposals for amendment 
of the code, approving exceptions, and, under 
the authority of the Emergency National 
Committee, otherwise administering the pro- 
visions of the code. It shall exercise such 
other authorities as may be delegated to it. 
Any division, or any person subject to the 
provisions of this code, shall have the right 
of appeal from decisions of the National 
Control Committee to the Emergency Na- 
tional Committee, and the decision of the 
said Emergency National Committee shall be 
final. 

No member of said committees shall par- 
ticipate in the consideration of any appeal 
involving any company in which he has a 
direct financial interest. 


Code Expenses—Labor Conditions 


Expenses incident to the work of the Emer- 
gency National Committee are to-be pro-rated 
among all producers and manufacturers of lum- 
ber and timber products, in proportion to 
monthly shipments, not exceeding one and one- 
half cents per thousand board feet, and shall be 
collected through the appropriate division or 
by the committee directly 

Provision is made for collective bargaining 
regarding labor matters, and no employee is to 
be required to join any company union, or to 
refrain from joining a labor organization of his 
own choosing. Employers agree to comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay and other conditions of employment ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President of the 
United States. The maximum hours of labor 
and minimum wages are to be specified as later 
agreed upon by the various divisions and ap- 
proved by the Emergency National Committee. 


Establishing Production Quotas 


Control of production is to be secured through 
quotas, as provided in the code, as follows: 

(a) The Emergency National Committee 
shall determine, and from time to time revise, 
estimates of expected consumption, including 
exports, of lumber and timber products, and 
based thereon it shall establish, and from 
time to time revise, production quotas: (1) 
For the lumber and timber products indus- 
tries; (2) for each division; and (3) for 
groups or areas not included within any 
division. , 

(b) Each division, within the limits of its 
production quota and in a manner equitable 
to all producers which shall be approved by 
the Emergency National Committee, shall de- 
termine, with due regard to the maintenance 
of export markets, and for such period as 
it shall designate shall impose, such restric- 
tions and requirements on producers or man- 
ufacturers of lumber and timber products 
within the said division as may be necessary 
to keep production within the limits of its 
quota. 


(c) Similar restrictions and requirements 
in respect of producers or manufacturers not 
within any division shall be imposed by the 
Emergency National Committee. 


(d) The manner of arriving at production 
restrictions and requirements proposed under 
subsection (b) hereof shall be submitted by 
each division for approval to the Emergency 
National Committee and may be disapproved 
by it only if, and to the extent that, it finds 
and so declares that the said restrictions 
and requirements do not tend to limit pro- 
duction to the determined quota or quotas, 
or do not tend substantially to effectuate the 
declared purposes of this code. 


(e) The said quotas shall be included in 
the Code of Fair Competition submitted to 
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Plans for “New Deal” 


Code — Organize for Wider Promotion Program 


the President for approval. Revisions thereof 
shall be submitted as amendments thereto. 


Divisions Establish Minimum Prices 


Minimum prices are to be established by each 
division as detailed in the code, as follows: 

Each division shall establish (or as to 
export sales, may establish) and from time 
to time thereafter revise, a scale of mini- 
mum prices for each recognized standard 
classification of logs, lumber and timber 
products offered for sale by producers and 
manufacturers within the said division. Min- 
imum prices therefor determined by such 
division shall be submitted for approval to 
the Emergency National Committee, and un- 
less disapproved by it within three days 
shall be effective and shall be binding on all 
manufacturers thereof; and the sale, or of- 
fering for sale, of such lumber and timber 
products at prices less than those thus es- 
tablished, is an unfair method of competition. 
The Emergency National Committee may dis- 
approve such minimum prices only if it finds, 
and so declares, that they are unfair to com- 
petitors in other divisions, or their em- 
ployees. 

The practice of selling or offering for sale 
non-standard grades, sizes, dimensions or 
classifications of logs, lumber and timber 
products, for the purpose of evading the 
provisions of this article, is an unfair method 
of competition. 


Protection Afforded Against Imports 


In the case of imported logs, lumber and 
timber products, minimum prices shall not be 
determined: by the Emergency National Com- 
mittee, and such minimum prices shall not 
be less than the minimum prices determined 
and approved for the same or similar or 
competing items, grades, sizes, and species 
of logs, lumber and timber products of do- 
mestic production. 


The Emergency National Committee shall 
secure current information concerning the 


competition in domestic markets of im- 
ported lumber and timber products, and 
if it shall find that such products are 
being imported into the United States in 


substantial quantities or increasing ratio to 
domestic production, and on such terms or 
under such conditions as to render ineffec- 
tive or seriously to endanger the main- 
tenance of this code, it shall complain to 
the President pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 3 (e) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, and petition for suitable restric- 
tion on the importation of such lumber and 
timber products. 

Distribution is covered by the provisions of 
the National Code of Trade Practices and the 
National Sales Policy, which is made a part 
of the general code. Manufacturers are not 
permitted to sell to distributors who re-sell, 
or offer to re-sell, at prices less than the es- 
tablished minimum. 


Full Statistical Reports Required 


Each manufacturer is required to furnish re- 
ports to his division covering weekly produc- 
tion, orders and shipments, and a monthly re- 
port on stocks, on number of persons employed, 
wage rates and hours worked; also a monthly 
statement of costs on a standard uniform ac- 
counting form. Daily reports are to bé sub- 
mitted on orders accepted, showing f.o.b. mill 
prices and destination (or freight to destina- 
tion). 


Individual Agreements Must Conform 


Special agreements in the code are provided 
for as follows: 

Voluntary agreements, or proposed volun- 
tary agreements, between and among per- 
sons engaged in the logging of timber or 
the production and distribution of lumber 
and timber products, or between and among 
organizations or groups in the lumber and 








fellowmen. 





Pay Tribute to Retiring President 


One of the most touching features of the entire convention occurred just 
before adjournment, when Wilson Compton presented a resolution of trib- 
ute to President John W. Blodgett, who had declined re-election to that 
office. This resolution, which was adopted by a unanimous standing vote 
amidst loud and continued applause, was as follows: 


It has fallen to the lot of few men, as it has to the lot of John Wood 
Blodgett, to have served a great industry with distinction. 
lumberman, the father of a lumberman, he has carved for himself a high 
place in the history of modern business enterprise. 


The son of a 


He has been a stalwart supporter and advocate of industry co-operation. 
Twice he has been drafted as the president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, first in 1922 and 1923; again in 1932. In the peak of 
such prosperity as in recent years the industry has known, it turned to him 
for leadership. In the valley of depression, it turned to him again. He has 
added much to the national repute of the lumber industry of America. 


Now the tide is turning. Mr. Blodgett has asked for the opportunity to 
retire from active official responsibility in the industry’s national affairs. 
The official rosters of the industry will so record. But by no act of his, nor 
of ours, may he retire from the position of nation-wide respect, esteem and 
affection which he has won for himself in the minds and in the hearts of his 
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timber products industries, or in which such 
persons, organizations or groups propose to 
participate, proposed to be submitted to the 
President for approval under Section 4 (a) of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, shall 
be not in conflict with the provisions of this 
code, or with any approved rule issued there- 
under. Such agreements or proposed agree- 
ments shall be submitted to the Emergency 
National Committee, and if not disapproved 
by it within thirty days as being in con- 
flict with the provisions of this code, they 
may thereafter be submitted to the Presi- 
dent for approval; but no person engaged in 
the production and distribution of lumber 
and timber products shall participate in any 
such agreement which has been determined 
by the Emergency National Committee to be 
in conflict with the provisions of this code. 

The Emergency National Committee shall 
seek from each producer an agreement that he 
will observe and conform to the provisions of 
the code, establish insignia, trade-marks, de- 
signs and brands to identify the signatories of 
such agreements, and from time to time make 
public a list of signatories. 

Amendments to the code may be proposed by 
any division to the Emergency National Com- 
mittee, or may be initiated by that committee. 
Each committee is to submit to the Emergency 
Committee a complete division code in 
conformity with the provisions of the National 
code, and this committee is authorized to co- 
ordinate provisions in respect to hours, wages, 
production and minimum prices. 


Distribution Methods Determined 


Presided over by Harry T. Kendall, chairman 
of the trade practices committee, a large groyp 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers held 
afternoon and evening meetings on July 1 to 
discuss the trade practice code to be submitted 
to the Emergency National Committee for final 
approval and inclusion in the National code. 
The crucial question, about which a long and 
animated debate revolved, was that of distribu- 
tion methods. After a lengthy discussion that 
developed a number of conflicting ideas, the 
chairman appointed a committee of nine, con- 
sisting of three members each from retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers, with W. T. 
Murray, of the Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, 
La., as chairman, who were asked to consider 
the matter during the recess and report at the 
evening meeting. 

This committee eventually submitted a ma- 
jority report of eight, and a minority of one. 
The majority report, which was adopted for 
submission to the Emergency National Com- 
mittee, determined distribution methods as 
follows: 

To assure economical and orderly distribu- 
tion of the products of the lumber industry, 
to make them readily available to the con- 
sumer, to protect and foster small retail dis- 
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tributors, and in accordance with the general 
practice of lumber distribution, manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers will confine their sales 
to bona fide retail distributors, except as 
mutually agreed to by the respective asso- 
ciations in the localities affected, when made 
in ecarlots or more to the following classes 
of consumers which may be sold directly by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
alike: 

(A) To and for the Departments of the 
United States Government and State govern- 
ments, 

(B) Ship yards and large builders of docks, 
dams and bridges. 

(C) Directly or indirectly to railroads. 

(D) Large users of industrial lumber who 
buy regularly in carload lots but not for 
construction purposes, 

No manufacturer or wholesaler will ship 
to a retailer at any destination other than 
where said retailer maintains an established 
retail business. 

Wholesalers Propose Discount Schedu'e 

While the code provides that each division 
shall establish for its members, and file with the 
Emergency National Committee, a schedule of 
discounts allowed to wholesalers for distribu- 
tion services, representatives of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association gave 
notice that they were filing with the Emergency 
National Committee a proposed schedule cover- 
ing compensation to wholesalers, as follows: 

(1) The amount of compensation to be 
paid wholesalers in such localities and in 
such species as have been accustomed to buy 
and sell at a flat f.o.b. mill or delivered price, 
may continue as a matter of agreement be- 
tween the individual manufacturers and 
wholesalers 

(2) But in such localities and species as 
have been accustomed to the use of a per- 
centage, or per thousand, basis of compen- 
sation for rail shipment, a minimum basic 
rate of 10 percent on the f.o.b. mill price, 
and not less than $1.50 per thousand, shall 
be allowed. 

These percentages, however, shall be al- 
lowed only to such wholesalers as render a 
full wholesale service, which includes buying 
and selling, and carrying the credit risks. 

(3) To such as render only a partial serv- 
ice, there shall be allowed only such propor- 
tion of the above stated percentages as shall 
not be excessive, as reasonable remuneration 
for the actual service performed. 

(4) To wholesalers who render additional 
services beyond that specified in paragraph 
2, the amount of remuneration shall be a 
matter of mutual understanding and agree- 
ment as between the individuals. 

(5) It is understood that wholesalers shall 
not sell at less than the minimum price es- 
tablished for any species, except to another 
wholesaler or mill. 


Wholesale Discounts Not Permitted Others 


The code provides that to prevent the allow- 
ance of wholesale discounts to those who do not 
perform distribution services entitling them to 
such discounts, the Emergency National Com- 
mittee shall approve and publish a list of whole- 
salers who qualify as such under the provisions 
of the code. 

Remuneration to lumber commission men is 
to be established by each division, and the 
schedule submitted to the Emergency National 
Committee for approval. The committee also 
shall approve and publish a list of commission 
men who qualify as such under the code. 

Other important features of the trade practice 
code cover terms of sale, inspections, split com- 
missions, etc., all of which will be published 
when the code is finally approved. 


Administration Relies on Industries 


At an informal meeting on June 29, Dudley 
Cates, assistant administrator, explained and in- 
terpreted the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and insofar as possible answered any questions 
submitted by members of his audience. Mr. 
Cates explained that the Administration favored 
one basic code for the whole lumber industry, 
with the necessary modifications to suit the 
peculiar requirements of regions and particular 
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sub-groups. He thought that a minimum na- 
tional wage would be desirable. Discussing pro- 
duction costs and prices, he said the natural 
resource industries would have more latitude 
in establishing prices than would the secondary 
manufacturing industries. He was of the opin- 
ion that no basic price could be established that 
would “hold the umbrella” over all producing 
units in the lumber industry. Mr. Cates evaded 
no question asked him, but frankly stated his 
inability to give satisfactory answers to some 
of them.. Throughout his talk he gave the im- 
pression that the Administration is relying upon 
the industries to develop their codes in a way 
that will provide employment for more men at 
living wages, and thus increase the purchasing 
power and set the whole country well on the 
way to prosperity. The Government, he said, 
is not attempting to control industry, but rather 
desires to assist industry in regulating and con- 
trolling itself. 


Sustained-Yield Practices Favored 


A feature of the general meeting on June 30, 
attended by nearly 1,000, was an address by 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
under the caption “The Lumber Industry Is 
at the Front.” Mr. Compton’s address was 
described by veteran lumbermen as “the great- 
est speech in lumber history.” It was heard 
with close attention, and at its close he was 
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given a veritable ovation. [Note: The ad- 
dress of Wilson Compton is printed in full in 
this issue, beginning on the front page.— 
Eprror. | 

In connection with his report, Mr. Compton 
read a letter from Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace, advising that i’resident Roosevelt had 
asked him to say that he trusted that any code 
relating to the cutting oi timber would contain 
“some definite provision for the control of de- 
structive exploitation.” 

President John W. Blodgett objected to the 
phrase “destructive exploitation,” and explained 
that excessive forest cutting was largely due to 
confiscatory taxation of standing timber. This 
subject came up again in the form of a com- 
munication from the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, calling attention to a resolution of that 
body regarding sustained-yield operations. In 
the discussion which followed, it was the sense 
of the meeting that permanent progress toward 
protective maintenance of private forests can 
not be made without reform of confiscatory sys- 
tems of taxation, and until forest industries are 
able to command capital and credit similar to 
that available to other forms of agriculture. It 
was emphatically stated that the forest products 
industries strongly favor the early introduction 
of sustained yield practices in their own inter- 
ests and those of the public. 
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Building Code Work Is First Essential of 
Trade Promotion 

“When an activity affects use of 40 percent 
of your product, it is an essential lumber pro- 
motion activity,” said a report on promotion by 
Geo. W. Dulany, jr., in referring to building 
code work, which it termed the first essential of 
the five-point program adopted to fit the Na- 
tional’s 1933 budget. This proportion of the 
total softwood cut normally is used in buildings 
that come under the jurisdiction of building 
laws, and about 26 percent of the hardwood cut 
is also normally used in building construction. 
As building codes fix the market limits, often 
containing many restrictions unfair to both 
structural items and interior equipment of wood, 
code work is imperative. It requires to be not 
only defensive in preventing the enactment of 
new provisions unfair to lumber, but offensive, 
in killing off moves to restrict lumber markets 
before they get started, and in having removed 
restrictions that now prevent reasonable use of 
lumber in many important urban areas. It 
should be able to take advantage of opportuni- 
ties as they arise to increase the lawful use of 
lumber—as it did following the recent Califor- 
nia earthquake, when 172 architects were sent 
“Stronger Frame Walls,” with offer of “House 
Framing Details,” for which 38 percent of them 
then sent a request. Defensive work requires 
the co-operation of manufacturers’ salesmen and 
of retailers in keeping the industry aware of 
any moves against its markets. Constant con- 
tact is maintained with code projects by the 


National. It is in touch with about fifteen 
organizations that are delving into building 
laws or making code recommendations. It finds 


that there are about 275 codes now in process 
of revision or preparation. There are laws 
controlling construction in about two thousand 
cities or incorporated areas. 


Public Specifications Need Watching 


There is hardly any limit to the effort that 
might profitably be made to promote increased 
use of wood on projects of a public or semi- 
public character, and the National has been 
concentrating its efforts, and devoting the 
equivalent of two and a half field men’s time to 
the specifications of these important buyers, 
which in the near future are likely to take a 
much larger footage than the two or three bil- 
lion feet used this year. Federal buildings are 
planned by the supervising architect or by out- 
side architects, and contact is maintained with 
these. Regional associations or local, and often 
individual lumbermen, are notified of under- 
takings, and outside architects are furnished 
copies of the latest publications on wood, fre- 
quently with special information on their par- 
ticular project, with the object of securing the 
specification of wood where suitable. On a long 
list of projects, this work has resulted in use 
of more wood than was originally planned. 
Municipal and industrial projects financed by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation must be 
sound and capable of amortizing the loan, but 
the material originally specified need not neces- 
sarily be used, and the National has often been 
successful in securing the use of more wood by 
means of a fair representation. Sales to Gov- 
ernment and State purchasing departments are 
often facilitated by improvement of specifica- 
tions, and good work has been done in re-writ- 
ing and improving such specifications to permit 
the buying of standard grades. In reinforcing 
and supporting the National’s recommendations, 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization 
has co-operated closely. 


Highways Offer Big Market 


The importance of the highway construction 
market is not being overlooked. Some States 
were being supplied scant sawn bridge material 
that suppliers claimed conformed to American 
Society for Testing Materials specifications, but 
a revision and clarification of the specifications 
regarding nominal rough and dressed sizes will 
stop this practice. Into the buying specifications 
of many States, structural grades and stresses 
have been written. New and more beautiful 
types of timber bridges have been developed, 
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also a new type of guard rail, and a market 
has been created for treated posts. Wood 
schoolhouse construction is being promoted to 
meet the public demand for tax economy, and 
will reduce capital expenditure and free more 
funds for educational training. A new specifi- 
cation for wood water tanks for fire prevention 
permits the use of a greater variety of species. 
Progress is being made in inducing the Federal 
Government to provide more permanent and 
comfortable housing than tents for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and certainly such housing 
will be needed if the forest work is extended 
through the winter. 


United on Grade Use Recommendations 


For the first time in the history of the lumber 
industry, said the report, it will have well con- 
sidered, properly coordinated, published infor- 
mation for engineers, architects, industrial pur- 
chasers, retailers and others, on the specifica- 
tion and proper use of grades of every soft- 
wood and hardwood species in buildings and 
other structures. A conference at which every 
region was represented reached substantial 
agreement on a softwood Grade-Use Guide. 
Hardwood groups desired a separate manual of 
somewhat different content, and this is now 
practically in final draft. In addition, a hand- 
book of structural design data for wood is 
almost ready for publication. With this sub- 
stantial inter-regional agreement on species and 
grades for construction uses, the industry can 
recommend with a united front the proper item 
for each building purpose. When this project 
was instituted in 1927, there were not available 
for any species such ‘detailed recommendations 
for grade uses. The softwood manual will 
consist of individual pamphlets prepared by each 
regional association in accordance with unani- 
mous agreement as to form, method and con- 
tent, and will describe the quality of each grade 
in an affirmative way, enumerate the sizes, 
working stresses and make use recommenda- 
tions, and will cover all important uses for 
yard lumber, which is probably 85 percent of 
the sawmill product. There will be a proper 
introductory statement and adequate indexing. 

It is proposed to establish a system of use- 
grade classifications for boards and dimension 
that will not enumerate defects permitted, but 
state their affirmative characteristics. Though 
lack of co-ordination in standardizing the con- 
tent of grade rule books makes it more bur- 
densome for purchasers and specifiers to prepare 
their inquiries in terms of standards relating to 
any and all species, the recent trend in such 
grade books has unfortunately been away from 
standardization, despite the general considera- 
tion given to co-ordination of the general pro- 
visions by regional associations. Because of 
the wide distribution of most species, it has 
been found impractical to make progress toward 
the establishment of promotion zones. 


Much Special Information Supplied 


Constructive publicity has been continued for 
the benefit of the industry. Many special ar- 
ticles and news releases have been prepared; 
requests for information about wood, from the 
press or research workers, have been complied 
with; co-operation with statistical and business 
news services and with financial and commercial 
journals has been improved. A movie prepared 
five years ago is still being used, and co-opera- 
tion has been given in preparing radio addresses. 

About a thousand requests for special infor- 
mation are received monthly, of which about 
80 percent are important, in that the supplying 
of it helps lumber sales. Many of the requests 
can be met with literature, but supplies of the 
most wanted items are getting low and reprints 
should be secured. Pooling of regional and 
National publications would give better results. 
It is noted that as recently as three months ago, 
few requests concerned materials and plans for 
construction or modernization of homes and 
larm structures. but now a decidedly greater 
pronortion are for material of that character. 

_The lumber house at the Century of Progress 
Exposition is a credit to the industry and has 
captured the show, so that the money was effec- 
tively spent. Great credit is due Architect 
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Grunsfeld, jr., and C. E. Close, of the National 
staff. It must be fully manned, and have litera- 
ture available for distribution, so the meeting 
was urged to consider ways and means of pro- 
viding the necessary funds, as these essentials 
were not included in the budget for the exhibit 
house. 


Results From Research Activities 


Results from past expenditures on research 
continue to flow in. There has just been pub- 
lished a report on the insulating values of wood, 
undertaken at the University of Minnesota 
under the auspices of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers. A final re- 
port on load distribution in laminated floors, 
the result of tests at the University of Illinois, 
will be helpful in developing new types of bridge 
and building floors, and increase the competitive 
advantages of wood because such floors can 
now be designed more economically. Design 
research on mass production of dwellings has 
enabled the National to co-operate actively with 
several projects of this kind. 


Increase in Demand Needed as Much as 
Production Control 


A joint report on important new markets 
ahead for lumber in 1933 was made by A. T. 
Upson and G. W. Dulany, jr. The minds of 
manufacturers, it said, are on industry control 
through new legislation, but this pertains only 
to the supply side of the ledger. Other indus- 
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tries have the same opportunities and more re- 
sources to put into promotion of their products, 
so that competition for sales will hence-:orth be 
more severe. Lumber’s promotion projects dur- 
ing 1933 were reduced to the minimum essential, 
and if the ills of the industry are to be cured 
by an increase in consumer demand, these pro- 
jects should be increased in scope and effective- 
ness. 


Homes and Farms Offer Big Markets 


Increased new markets in sight can be made 
to utilize almost every form and item of saw- 
mill and forest product, and may involve a 
maximum use of lumber if promotion activities 
can be continued and increased. Interest in 
home building is being revived. A recent na- 
tional conference on home building, at which 
lumber was represented, formed a permanent 
organization to revive public interest. The 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce recently broadcast 
a campaign to urge maintenance of homes. The 
Department of Commerce has declared that the 
housing shortage can reasonably be estimated 
at 500,000 homes, and that with normal popula- 
tion increase there are 700,000 homes required 
annually. As the greatest immediate demand 
will be for homes costing $3,000-$6,000, lumber 
will be the preferred material. To aid such 
construction, financing facilities are being made 
available through the Federal Home Loan Bank, 
while direct relief through the Small Home 
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Mortgage Act will release funds for new con- 
struction. Besides, prospects for increased em- 
ployment are bright. 

The farm lumber market, for the first time in 
many years, will be receptive. There is a farm 
structure shortage, and many farm buildings 
are badly in need of repairs, while the return 
to the soil movement is setting up more farm 
homes to serve. Farm prices are being in- 
creased, and the farmers are being relieved of 
mortgage indebtedness, so that conditions are 
favorable for increased consumption of build- 
ing materials. They are especially favorable to 
lumber, for repairing will be done with the ma- 
terial of which existing buildings are con- 
structed. 


National Rehabilitation Favors Promotion 


Furniture will be required in both city and 
farm homes; automobile manufacturing is on 
the increase, and beer has resulted in a large de- 
mand for containers. Public and industrial con- 
struction will be stimulated by the Public Works 
part of the Industrial Recovery Act and the 
enlargement of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loan facilities. On highways alone, 
$400,000 will be spent, and as primary roads 
are in good shape in most States, the bulk of 
expenditure will be on secondary roads on 
which timber bridges get the preference. The 
Tennessee Valley project includes much hous- 
ing with other construction. The Federal ship 
construction program represents a new demand 
for hardwood products. Besides, there will be 
many unexpected demands with development of 
the rehabilitation program—a single instance 
being the call for four-fifths of a million feet 
of hardwoods for making cots for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. As Federal loans require 
amortization in ten years or so, the tendency 
will be to create a demand for construction that 
is economical and substantial; namely, light 
frame and heavy timber. “The lumber industry 
now has at its disposal as it never had before.” 
declares the report, “means to place its prod- 
ucts in favorable competitive position with other 
materials of construction.” 


Open New Opportunities 
for Wood 


The benefits to be secured by the lumber and 
wood products industries by a widening of their 
markets through the use of modern timber con- 
nectors were described by A. T. Upson, who 
declared their introduction the most significant 
and promising development in the timber con- 
struction field in this century. Though it is 
acknowledged that single pieces of wood have 
high strength, it has not been utilizable in full 
because of a lack of efficient methods of form- 
ing joints. Connectors provide, at much less 
expense, neat, conveniently assembled joint 
arrangements, that utilize a much larger propor- 
tion of the strength of wood members, the in- 
crease in strength averaging 2.4 times and in 
some types of structures being as much as six 
times. Besides, they provide a greater flexi- 
bility in timber design. 


Offers Guidance in Proper Use 


These connectors are simple devices of vari- 
ous sorts, each having its own field of use, and 
every one can be used with any properly sea- 
soned domestic structural wood, regardless of 
its hardness, percentage of springwood or sum- 
merwood, heartwood or sapwood, whether 
treated or untreated, and with American Stand- 
ard sizes, and tests have proved them to have 
outstanding superiority for use with American 
woods. Basic patent rights are owned by the 
Timber Engineering Co., and use of the con- 
nectors is available through its permit under 
conditions that insure safe engineering design, 
proper specification, inspection and use, the com- 
pany offering engineering collaboration to engi- 
neers, architects and constructors. In issuing 
permits for purchase of the connectors, the 
Timber Engineering Co. acts for its parent or- 
ganization, the American Forest Products In- 
dustries (Inc.) The engineering department 
of the latter organization acts as the service 
unit for the Timber Engineering Co. 

Engineering and design information of great 


Connectors 
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variety is available through the Timber Engi- 
neering Co., including data required for em- 
ployment of Alligator connectors, Voss split 
rings and bolted joints, and unit plans and speci- 
fications for radio, lookout, tank and transmis- 
sion towers, oil industry structures and bridges. 


Should Provide Fabricated Units 


These connectors, declared Mr. Upson, are 
the best vehicle ever available to the lumber 
industry not only for recapturing markets which 
it may have thought were gone forever, but for 
entering fields in which lumber and timber have 
never heretofore been used to an appreciable 
extent. They open a big opportunity for lum- 
ber sales, and Mr. Upson urged the industry to 
capitalize it by arranging to provide the user 
complete services—offering not merely items of 
proper grade, but units cut to length, bored or 
otherwise fabricated ready for erection, thus 
practising the unit selling methods of modern 
merchandising that will yield greater profits. 


National Officers and Executive 


The committee on nominations and recom- 
mendations nominated, and the directors elected, 
officers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association for the ensuing year as follows: 

President—C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Cen- 
tral Lumber Co., Clarks, La. 

Vice president and treasurer—W. M. Rit- 
ter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice president—J. P. Weyerhaeuser, jr., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 





Vice president—George W. Dulany, jr., 
Chicago. 
Secretary - manager — Wilson Compton, 


Washington, D. C. 


The executive committee of the new board of 
directors is made up as follows: President, 
vice presidents and secretary-manager ex officio, 
with President Sheppard as chairman; J. W. 
Blodgett, C. Arthur Bruce, E. L. Carpenter, 
W. A. Holt, E. G. Griggs, L. C. Hammond, 
Mark E. Reed, J. H. Kirby, R. A. Long, C. R. 
Macpherson, P. V. Eames, J. D. Tennant, J. 
W. Watzek, jr. F. E. Weyerhaeuser, R. B. 
White, Frank G. Wisner. 


Directors of the Association 


The complete list of directors is as follows: 


California Redwood—L,. C. 


Hammond and 
A. &. 


Murphy, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hardwood Manufacturers—C. Arthur Bruce, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Fred Bringardner, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Parrish Fuller, Oakdale, La. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood—J. §. 
Weidman, jr., Trout Creek, Mich.: W. A. Holt, 
Oconto, Wis. 

Northern Pine—S. L. Coy and H. C. Hornby, 
Cloquet, Minn. , 

Southern Cypress—C. R. Macpherson, Pa- 
latka, Fla.: L. W. Gilbert, Donner, La. 

Southern Pine—A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, La.; 
J. S. Foley, Foley, Fla.; R. B. White, Kansas 
City, Mo.; M. L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla.; 
Charles Green, Laurel, Miss,; W. T. Murray, 
tochelle, La.; L. O. Crosby, Picayune, Miss. 

North Carolina Pine—J. L. Camp, Frank- 
lin, Va.; J. Ross McNeal, Norfolk, Va. 

West Coast—C. H. Watzek, Wauna, Ore.; 
J. D. Tennant, Longview, Wash.; M. C. 
Woodard, Silverton, Ore.; J. P. Weyerhaeu- 
ser, Tacoma, Wash.; Mark Reed, Shelton, 
Wash.; Ernest Dolge and E. W. Demarest, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Western Pine—D. J. Winton, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Walter Neils, Libby, Mont.; 
George E. Breece, Albuquerque, N. M.; 


Harry K. Brooks, Bend, Ore.: W. E. Lamm, 
Modoc Point, Ore.; David T. Mason, Portland, 
Ore.; B. W. Lakin, McCloud, Calif; Ralph Mc- 
Cartney, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

At Large—J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; R. H. Burnside, Portland, Ore.; E. L. 
Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn.; R. E,. Danaher, 
Detroit, Mich.; George W. Dulany, jr., Chi- 
cago; Paul Eames, Minneapolis; E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Carl Hamilton, St. Paul, 
Minn.; J. P. Hennessy, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
H. B. Hewes, San Francisco, Calif.; Ralph 
Hines, Chicago; Robert Hixon, Lake Forest, 
Ill.; Cc. S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; J. H. 
Kirby, Houston, Tex.; E. L. Kurth, Keltys, 
Tex.; W. M. Leuthold, Deer Park, Wash.; R. 
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A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; J. P. McGoldrick, 
Spokane, Wash.; W. M. Ritter, Columbus, 
Ohio; C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La.; E. G. 
Swartz, Perry, Fla.; A. Treischmann, Chicago; 
W. J. Walker, San Francisco, Calif.; J. W. 
Watzek, jr., Chicago; F. K. Weyerhaeuser, St. 
Paul, Minn.; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Frank G. Wisner, Laurel, Miss. 


Heads of Standing Committees 


The chairmen and vice chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees were elected as follows: 

National lumber trade extension—Carl 
Hamilton; E. L. Kurth. 

Statistics and accounting—V. A. Stibolt; J. 
D. Tennant. 

Economic research—C. H. 
A. Bruce. 

Foreign markets—E. G. 
Green. 

Advisory tax—Frank G. Wisner; J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick. 

Transportation—S. L. Coy; Ralph Gilchrist. 

Forestry and conservation—George F. Jew- 
ett; L. O. Crosby. 

Utilization and waste prevention—A. 
Trieschmann; George F. Lindsay. 

Standardization—W. T. Murray; Ralph Mc- 
Cartney. 

Trade practices—Harry T. Kendall; Otis 


Johnson. 
Forest Products Officials 


Directors of American Forest Products In- 
dustries (Inc.), with the woods or sections 
represented, were elected as follows: 

S. I. Coy, northern pine; Ernest Dolge, 
West Coast woods; Paul V. Eames, western 


Kreienbaum; C. 


Griggs; Charles 














H. T. KENDALL, 

St. Paul, Minn.; 

Chairman Trade 
Practice 


B. W. LAKIN, 
McCloud, Calif.; 
A National 
Director 


pines; M. I. Fleishel, southern pine and 
cypress; Charles Green, southern pine and 
hardwoods; W. A. Holt, northern hemlock 
and hardwoods; C. R. Macpherson, cypress; 
A. S. Murphy, redwood; A. J. Peavy, southern 
pines and hardwoods; W. M. Ritter, Appala- 
chian hardwoods; W. J. Walker, western 
pines; F. E. Weyerhaeuser, West Coast 
woods; R. B. White, southern pine, hardwoods 
and western pines; D. J. Winton, western 
pines; at large—John W. Blodgett, George 
W. Dulany, jr.; C. L. Hamilton, E,. L. Kurth. 

Directors of the American Forest Products 
Industries (Inc.), declared that, inasmuch as the 
minimum essential lumber promotion activities 
outlined by the executive committee at the be- 
ginning of the year have been vigorously prose- 
cuted, they should be continued, and that ef- 
forts be made to secure increased financial sup- 
port, so that these minimum essentials may be 
increzsed in scope and effectiveness. 


Federal Commerce Division Urged 


It also was directed that the following resolu- 
tion be submitted to the Secretary of Com- 
merce of the United States: 

In order that the essential work and ex- 
pert services of the Department of Commerce, 
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previously rendered by and through the lum- 
ber division, the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization and the U. S. Timber Con- 
servation Board, much of which was insti- 
tuted in 1916, and to which the forest prod- 
ucts industries have contributed in excess of 
$250,000 may be continued, the A. F. P. LIL 
(Inc.) respectively urges and requests the es- 
tablishment and operatien in the Department 
of Commerce of a forest products division 
under expert management and supervision. 

Following adjournment of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and Amer- 
ican Forest Products Industries (Inc.) ,the Emer- 
gency National Committee remained in session in 
Chicago to complete details of its organization, 
and deal with divisional codes, so that a com- 
plete composite code may be transmitted to 
the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association for submission to 
the administrator of the Recovery Act, and to 
President Roosevelt, at the earliest possible 
moment, 


Retail and Other Divisions Meet 


A large number of retail lumber dealers, in- 
cluding secretaries of various retail associations, 
attended a meeting presided over by George W. 
LaPointe, of Menominee, Wis., vice president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, at which important features of the pro- 
posed retail code were discussed. The con- 
sensus was that, while the Administration prob- 
ably would not call on the retailers for their 
code for several weeks, it behooved them to 
lose no time in adopting a code and having 
it ready for immediate submission when called 
for. 

There was a large meeting also of hardwood 
manufacturers, for the purpose of giving fur- 
ther consideration to the hardwood code; and 
representatives of the cypress manufacturers, 
the redwood manufacturers, the flooring manu- 
facturers and other branches also held separate 
meetings for code discussions. 


Membership of Emergency Committee 


Following is a list of members of the Emer- 
gency National Committee selected by the Na- 
tional’ Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
Chicago. The “emergency” is the depression, 
and during its duration it is through these 
men that the entire industry will make contact 
with the administration of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. J. D. Tennant is the 
chairman. 

Cypress producers—M. L. Fleishel, Putnam 
Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla. 

Hardwoods—C. Arthur Bruce, Bruce Lum- 
ber Industries (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.; Fred 
Bringardner, Bringardner Lumber Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky.; E. B. Ford, Mengel Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; C. A. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman 
Co., Marinette, Wis. 

Northern hemlock—Ralph Hines, Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Northern pine—S. LL. Coy, 
Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn. 

Northeastern softwood—R. G. Brownell, 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williams- 
port, Pa. : 

Redwood—C. R. Johnson, Union Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Southern pine—Charles Green, Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co. (Inc.), Laurel, Miss.; A. J. 
Peavy, Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La.; C. C. Sheppard, Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La. 

West Coast logging and lumber industry 
—E. W. Demarest, Pacific National Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Mark E. Reed, Reed Mill 
Co., Shelton, Wash.; J. D. Tennant, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview, Wash. 

Western pine—B. W. Lakin, McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, Calif.; Ralph McCart- 
ney, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore. 

At large—J. W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; F. E. Weyerhaeuser 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Northwestern 


Temporary Group Representatives 


For the purposes of the meeting, the follow- 
ing were named temporarily to represent their 
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trade groups, until each branch shall meet to 
elect its own representatives on the emergency 
committee : 

Retail—A. J. Hager, Hager & Cove Lumber 
Co., Lansing, Mich, 

Wholesale—Max Myers, 
Myers Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Millwork—E. J. Curtis, 
(Inc.), Clinton, Iowa. 


Flooring Organizations Consolidate 


At a meeting of the manufacturers of oak 
flooring, it was decided to merge the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries into one or- 
ganization for the purpose of seeking to par- 
ticipate as a division in the National Lumber 
Industry Code. The new organization will be 
known as the National Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with Ralph E. Hill, of 
Little Rock, Ark., as code advisor, and W. L. 
Claffey, of Memphis, Tenn., as secretary. Mr. 
Hill has been connected with the Southern Oak 
Flooring Industries since its organization, and 
Mr. Claffey for many years has been secre- 
tary of the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The headquarters of the new organiza- 
tion will be located in Memphis. 

7_—_-_-_eoOo——"" 


Washington Sustained-Yield 


Law Inoperative 


OtymprIA, WASH., July 1—A law passed by 
the 1933 State legislature, providing for a sus- 
tained-yield forestry program in State timber 
on the Olympic Peninsula, will be inoperative, 
A. C. Martin, State land commissioner an- 
nounces. The attorney general’s office has given 
an opinion that the law is unconstitutional, and 
Mr. Martin believes that, since the timber is 


Nicola Stone & 


Curtis Companies 
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caused the lumber industry to feel the depres- 
sion sooner than other industries, he claims. 
Mr. Branstrom recently outlined to Grays Har- 
bor lumbermen a new system of sustained-yield 
logging. 


Reminiscences of the 1904 St. 
Louis Fair 


Lumbermen who are visiting the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago in constantly 
increasing numbers find their footsteps naturally 
gravitating toward the lumber industry’s Sun- 
light House as the center of interest—just as 
at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904 they found 
the Hoo-Hoo lumber building a convenient 
meeting and assembly center for the great 
number of lumbermen who visited that exposi- 
tion. ‘ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently re- 
ceived from T. C. Whitmarsh, president of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
an interesting photograph showing a group of 
lumbermen gathered at the dedication of the 
Hoo-Hoo building at the St. Louis Fair, in 
1903. Some of those whose pictures are shown 
in that group still are active in the lumber 
business, but many of them have passed to their 
final rewards. There is some disagreement 
among those who have seen the picture re- 
cently as to the identity of all of the lumber- 
men shown in it, and readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN may find it interesting to endeavor 
to identify those with whom they were per- 
sonally acquainted. In sending the picture to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Whitmarsh 
gives the following as the best identification 
that has been made by lumbermen in St. Louis. 
Standing, left to right: 1. C. D. Johnson; 2. 
Harry Foster; 3. Capt. J. B. White; 4. Sam 
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compiled covering the per hour wage rate: 

Factory foreman, 56%; sash and door 
foreman, 41%; yard foreman, 43%; stair 
builder, 49144; molder men, 39%; machine op- 
erator, 33; bench men, 38%; helpers, 20; la- 
borers, 17%; truck driver, 24; estimator, 61; 
bookkeeper, 51; salesmen, 50; draftsman, 
56%; manager, 73%; fireman, 23. 


The average per month salary rates are as 


follows: Estimator, $146; bookkeeper, $138; 
salesman, $163; draftsman, $145; manager, 
$234. 





Breeds Beetles to Devour Hem- 


lock Looper 


ABERDEEN, WASH., June 29.—J. A. Beal, of 
the United: States-bureau of entomology, Port- 
land, was in Aberdeen today to locate a good 
place to start a colony. of insectivorous beetles, 
Calosoma Sycophanta by name, in a fight 
against the hemlock looper. He has liberated 
400 of them in Pacific County, and next week 
will set some at liberty near here. The beetle 
eats nothing but other insects. It was imported 


. first from Europe to fight the gypsy moth. 





Canadian Spruce in More Ac- 


tive Demand 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Ernest Ross, sales 
manager of the Fraser Companies, of Fred- 
erickton, N. B., and Mr. MacFarland, woods 
superintendent, visited this market last week. 
Mr. Ross reported Canadian spruce and. hem- 
lock in a much stronger price position than at 
any time in the past five years, and that the 
outlook for the year ahead was quite promising, 
for, in addition to a freer call for lumber in 





security for the State capitol, it would be un- 
just to the bondholders to withhold it from the 


market. The law provided for logging a given 
area at a time, so that presumably by the time 
the last was logged the first would be ready 
for second logging. This program the land 
commissioner believes to be impractical with 
present stands, since they should be cut when 
ripe. The attorney general held that all pro- 
ceeds from State timber are to go to the gen- 
eral school fund, and that if given tracts are 
to be sold periodically, the expense of the new 
System must be deducted from the gross. The 
act affected 186,000 acres of timber in Clallam 
and Jefferson counties. 


Advocates New Sustained-Yield System - 


HoguiamM, Wasu., July 1.—The depression 
has shown the importance of a sustained yield 
basis of timber cutting, according to A. J. 
Brandstrom, who with B. P. Kirkland, of the 
Portland forest experiment station, was a visi- 
tor here June 28, on a tour of the Olympic high- 
way loop. Even before the depression, the 
logging and lumber industries suffered from 
wasteful logging methods, he believes. These 


H. Fullerton; 5. W. T. Ferguson; 6. Julius 
Seidel; 7. Harry Swartz; 8. Charles Atkinson; 
9. A. T. (Pop) Hemmingway; 10. Tom A. 
Moore; 11. Alf Bennett; 12. J. B. Chipman; 
13. George K. Smith; 14. Charles Jackson; 
15. Bolling Arthur Johnson; 16. J. A. Free- 
man; 17. Nelson McLeod; 18. Unidentified. 
Seated, left to right: 1. George Watson; 2. B. 
H. Pollack; 3. J. E. Defebaugh; 4. Tom C-. 
Whitmarsh; 5. Unidentified; 6. A. H. Whit- 





marsh; 7%. Unidentified; 8. William Eddy 
Barnes; 9. Walter Zelnicker. 
Carolina Millwork Wages 
Cuartotre, N. C., July 3.—Victor W. 


Wheeler, secretary of the Carolina Retail Lum- 
ber & Building Material Dealers’ Association, 
has compiled a table showing the average wages 
paid to employees in the millwork section of 
the industry. These figures were based on re- 
turns from questionnaires sent to dealers in this 
territory who are engaged in the millwork 
branch of the industry. From twenty-three re- 
ports filed, the following average figures were 





the home market and in New England and New 
York, Great Britain was again a real factor 
as an outlet for Canadian spruce deal, due to 
the embargo against importations of Russian 
spruce placed by the English Government. 
Canadian shippers had booked some very im- 
portant English orders during the last two 
months, and within the fortnight his own com- 
pany had added fifteen million feet to its order 
files, 





Carolina Retailers to Ratify 
Practice Code 


Cuariotre, N. C., July 3.—After several 
meetings of members of the Carolina Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at which the proposed code of fair com- 
petition and also the North Carolina sales tax 
were the principal subjects of discussion, the 
dealers will gather in Charlotte on July 12 to 
ratify the final draft of the code recommended 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The directors of the association met in Char- 
lotte last Friday to approve the cade. 
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You Dealers 


Who Are Now 
Stocking Up— 


will profit by following the lead of 
the scores of other dealers who 
have put their requirements up to 
Booth-Kelly during recent weeks. 


We are "headquarters" for As- 
sociation trade-marked and grade 
marked Douglas Fir lumber. We're 
pioneer West Coast lumber pro- 
ducers. We have our own sup2rb 
stands of old-growth timber. We 
do our own logging—operate our 
own mills and we know how to 
deliver satisfaction—we've been 
doing it for years. 


Mixed cars a specialty—finish, 
casing, base, mouldings, stepping, 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding, di- 
mension, etc. Send your inquiries 
for prompt quotation. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


liATefl 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD and WENDLING, ORE. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


July 13—Southern Pine Association, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. Midsummer 
meeting. 

July 15—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ As- 
sociation, Redland Hotel, Nacogdoches, 
Tex. Monthly meeting. 


Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers to Hold 


Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 3.—The summer 
outing and business meeting of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be 
held Thursday, July 13, at the Rolling Green 
Country Club. There will be golf and other 
sports in the afternoon, with dinner and an en- 
tertainment in the evening. 

—_—_—_—_ 


Long Island Salesmen Learn About 
Recovery Program 


Mineoia, N. Y., July 3.—The final business 
session, until September, of the Long Island 
Salesmen’s Association was held on June 27, 
with Charles E. Fallon, who was elected presi- 
dent of the LIDA-LISA Golf Club for 1933, 
as the guest of honor. He brought with him 
Hon. William F. Brunner, congressman from 
the Rockaways, who gave an enthusiastic talk 
in connection with the Administration program 
at Washington. Four members of the West- 
chester Salesmen’s Association were heartily 
welcomed, and Finimore Cady, president of that 
organization, invited all LISA members to at- 
tend meetings of the W. S. A. at any time. 
First prize winner in the question contest, 
inaugurated by President Bob Brown, was 
Norman Bonori. 





Southwest Missourians Elect 


Jortin, Mo., July 3.—At the annual conven- 
tion of the Southwest Missouri Lumbermen’s 
Association, held here recently, officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—Edmund F. Speck, Joplin. 

Vice president—W. B. Powell, St. James. 

Secretary - treasurer —Clifford C. Meek, 
Lockwood. 

Directors—A. H. Schmidtke, Mount Vernon; 
J. F. Legan, Springfield, and S. J. Doughitt, 
Pierce City. 

The three hold-over directors are F. W. 
Stigman, Springfield; W. F. Morrow, Carth- 
age, and George Edds, Joplin. 











Ontarians Secure New Asphalt Deal, 
Freer Bank Credit 


Toronto, Ont., July 3.—The Southwestern 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association en- 
joyed an excellent full-day program at its meet- 
ing in London, Ont., June 22. Morning and 
afternoon sessions were held, and at a luncheon, 
the dealers were joined by their ladies. 

The dollar-for-dollar advertising plan made 
another step forward, when the special com- 
mittee reported a decision to divide the money 
between three districts, according to number 
of contributors, and the association approved. 
It is probable that the districts will allow the 
fund to accumulate further. 

Geo. Belton, jr., of London, gave an excel- 
lent outline of the Mortgagors’ and Purchasers’ 
Relief Act, 1933. 

There was a vigorous discussion of the prob- 
lem of “territorial rights,” during the afternoon 
session. 

New railroad tariffs were the subject of 
criticism. Shippers now have to look up a 
mileage table and then apply the mileage in a 
separate table of rates. The method involves 


twice as much work, and a good deal more un- 
certainty. 

G. H. McKenzie, eastern Canada representa- 
tive of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, gave a 
talk upon recent price advances of shingles. 

Horace Boultbee, secretary-manager of the 
Provincial Association, in a talk referred par- 
ticularly to negotiations with bankers, one of 
whom said that lumber retailers would from 
now on find the banks a little more lenient in 
connection with loans. The secretary-manager 
also reported that manufacturers of asphalt 
roofing had issued a new price list, showing a 
reduction of about 17% per cent; and adopted 
a new distribution policy, placing all purchasers 
on an equal footing, with one price to all, and 
quantity discounts are done away with, whole- 
salers receiving a service payment, while the 





Southern Pine Mass Meet- 
ing Called 


A mass meeting of all southern 
ine manufacturers has been called 
y President L. O. Crosby, of the 
Southern Pine Association, to be held 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, in New Or- 
leans, on Thursday, July 13. An urg- 
ent invitation is extended to every 
manufacturer of southern pine to at- 
tend, as it is expected that at this 
meeting all of the details of the 
southern pine code to be submitted 
under the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act will be considered and acted 
on. Inasmuch as the National Lum- 
ber Industry Code is expected to be 
ready for presentation to the national 
administrator within a very short 
time, it is important that the south- 
ern pine industry complete its code 
promptly. Representatives of the 
southern pine industry on the Emer- 
gency National Committee will re- 
port to the meeting the results of 
that committee's deliberations in 
Chicago, where it was in session for 
several days. 











marketing of “seconds” is to be much more 
carefully looked after. The next meeting of 
the Southwestern Ontario association will prob- 
ably be held at Windsor, Ont., during the last 
week in September. . 

—_—__—_ 


Empire Salesmen Enjoy Outing 


BurFaLo, N. Y., July 3—The Empire State 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association held an out- 
ing at Newport, on Lake Ontario, on June 22, 
with an attendance of about forty. A baseball 
game was played in which the wholesalers de- 
feated the retailers, 11 to 10. H. T. Trotter 
acted as umpire. Other games included egg 
throwing and golf putting contests. Dinner 
was served at the Newport House. 





DoMESTIC POULTRY is afflicted with diseases 
and parasites practically unknown to wild fowl, 
and has built up a resistance to these enemies ; 
but wild birds have not such resistance, and 
game farmers find it necessary to separate the 
two types, using electrical incubators instead of 
the “old settin’ hen.” 
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Covered wagons were still creaking their way across 
the Mississippi Valley when this lumbering operation 
began. 


California Ponderosa Pine, White Fir, 
and Incense Cedar. 
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The Madera organization is a most 
carefully trained one. In a mechanical 
way, we have always kept abreast with 
progress. 
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Our methods of manufacturing, cur- 
ing, and shipping lumber have made 
Madera Sugar Pine a standard by which 
other lumber is gauged. 
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Almost any lumberman or con- 
tractor can develop a clever idea 
for a new and different and per- 
haps better method of using build- 
ing materials, but often it is diffi- 
cult to put these ideas into com- 
mercial practice. For where is the 
customer who is willing to let his 
home or his factory be the “experi- 
mental laboratory” which shall 
prove or disprove the feasibility of 
the scheme? 

A Century of Progress is the 
answer, for the Chicago World’s 
Fair designers and builders were 
both able and eager to accept the 
“laboratory” role. Able, because 
location on South Park Commis- 
sion property, combined with the 
temporary nature of the buildings, 
freed them from the restrictions of 
the zoning ordinance and from the 
fear of the untried which always 
restrains the builder of a perma- 
nent structure. And eager, bhe- 
cause something new and different 
was just what was wanted and 
sought after. Others elsewhere 
have tried similar experiments, but 
not on such a large scale, nor with 
such freedom of action, for on this 
occasion there has been plenty of 
incentive to do the thing right— 
the fair will last five months, and 
it is expected that paid admissions 
will total at least 50,000,000. And 
so A Century of Progress is the 
place to critically examine new con- 
struction methods and materials, al- 
ways remembering that it is the 





The living room of the “Sunlight House,” 
Progress Exposition, Chicago. Observe how placing the windows in the corner admits plenty of light 


while leaving much usable wall space for such things as book shelves and pictures. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR 


An Experimental Laboratory 
for the Building Industry-- - 


new which will open up additional 
markets and help keep the old. 

A further statement of the de- 
signers’ situation is in order. Al- 
though these eminent architects 
and engineers were allowed the 
greatest freedom in regard to de- 
sign and materials, they had to be 
careful not to spend too much 
money in putting their ideas into 
execution. Buildings with the 
splendor of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893 were out of 
the question because of what they 
would cost under the wage scales 
of the past three years. Anyhow 
why revert to the architecture of 
thousands of years ago when the 
motif for the whole exposition was 
to be the progress made in the cen- 
tury between 1833 and 1933? 

So the board of architectural 
strategy made careful plans, com- 
paring not only materials but also 
new and old methods of applying 
them, and by so doing effected re- 
markable savings. They did not 
go determinedly ahead trying to 
find the cheapest method of laying 
a certain kind of floor—first they 
carefully compared possibilities to 
see if perhaps it might be better 
to lay another kind of floor, in- 
stead. About the best way to 
describe their method of approach 
to the subject is to compare it 
with the railroad builder, who in- 
stead of seeking the cheapest way 
to build a track.over the mountain 
and then to haul freight up and 


over it, compares the cost of such 
building and operation with the cost 
of building a tunnel to make the 
haul easier and cheaper; if, by 
such calculation, the tunnel is 
cheaper, the railroader builds it, 
but if the operation saving would 
not pay for the tunnel, he goes 
over the mountain. In the same 
way the Fair designers compared 
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New Uses for 
Old Materials 


Have a Chance 
to Prove Value 
at Chicago 


costs of various methods; they did 
not switch to something new just 
because it was new—there was a 
good reason behind their decisions. 
They venture the opinion that in 
many cases builders everywhere 
could profit by adopting a similan 
method of procedure when erect- 
ing permanent structures. 

They early decided that the 
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The western pine exhibit is in the California section of the Hall of 


States. 


At the right one sees a panel of knotty pine, with log cabin 


siding beneath, and to the left of these several samples of western pine 

millwork. Above the doorway is a carving of George Washington, done 

on sugar pine by a school boy in a contest sponsored by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. At the extreme right are pictures of logging scenes 


the lumber industry’s cozy, home-like exhibit at A Century of 


approving comments by women visitors, and lumbermen, too, are quick to realize its value 


This causes many 


weight of the buildings would be 
borne by properly braced frame- 
works, leaving each wall unit to 
bear only its own weight. This 
permitted the use of anv kind of 
panels that would stand the action 
of the weather, since structural 
strength was but little involved, 
and it probably can be said with 
perfect safety that the outstanding 
contribution the Fair has made to 
architecture has been to show what 
can be accomplished with panels. 
Application of these panels was 
simplified by the fact that there 
are no windows in the Fair’s own 
buildings used for exhibition pur- 
poses (this does not necessarily 
apply to concessions, of course, nor 
to the Administration Building, 
which is not for exhibit purposes) ; 
another reason for lack of win- 
dows is the cost of the glass and 
frames; and another, especially im- 
portant, is that artificial light per- 
mits complete control of the illu- 
mination of the various individual 
exhibits, no matter what time of 
day or kind of day. 

So, without bearing and without 
“interruptions” by windows, panels 
were given every chance to show 
what they can do in a decorative, 
as well as practical, way. The 
first thing Chicagoans noticed, as 
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One of the most popular conces- 
sions is the Streets of Paris, a re- 
production of the Montmartre. 
These ancient Parisian walls are 
typical of the many effects pro- 
duced with Gold Bond wall board 
at the Fair. The gentleman is re- 
gretting the opacity of this mate- 
rial as he strives to see what is 
happening inside a naughty show, 
chastely left out of this picture 


the various buildings were started 
on the lake front, was the remark- 
able speed of construction. Even 
before the upper sections of the 
framework would be started, the 
lower part of the building would 
be inclosed by the panels. The 
Travel & Transport Building was 
begun in July, 1930; with a floor 
area of 343,500 square feet, and 
its huge dome and long hall giv- 
ing it the largest cubical content of 
any building on the Fair grounds, 
it presented a big construction task, 
but eleven months later it was 
ready for interior finish and floor- 
ing. Its walls are panels of 20- 
gauge ribbed steel siding, shop fab- 
ricated in long lengths of inter- 
locking channel shapes; the ribs 
are clipped securely to the hori- 
zontal steel girts against which 





Nowadays when you visit the Fair 
you won't notice it, but a tremen- 
dous amount of lumber (officials 
can not even estimate how much) 


was used in construction. Here a 
workman is busy finishing a 
wooden base which, like the col- 
umn itself, since has been covered 
with decorative plaster. This is 
“Old Mexico” a few days before 
the carpenters moved out and the 
senoritas moved in 
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they are made to rest. 

There are seven acres of floor 
space, 408,376 square feet, in the 
Hall of Science, center of atten- 
tion at A Century of Progress, 
construction of which started in 
June, 1931, but ten months later 
it, too, was ready for floors and 
interior finish. Douglas fir ply- 
wood, nailed to southern pine stud- 
ding which in turn is fastened to 
the steel framework, forms the 
walls of this building, as described 
in greater detail in the December 
19, 1931, issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It is % inch ply- 
wood, in 4x8-foot panels, and was 
sanded and treated at the mill with 
hot linseed oil and a slight white 
lead pigment, for it was found by 
experiment that this material would 
stand exposure if the joints and 
edges could be waterproofed. It 
is lap-jointed like shiplap on all 
sides, with horizontal joints lapped 
to the weather, and fastened to the 
studs by cement-coated nails driven 
through the lap. As the panels 
were erected they were given an- 
other treatment of linseed oil and 
white lead. 

The other wall covering in use 
at the Fair is gypsum wall board, 
and the National Gypsum Co. esti- 
mates that about 90 pereent of all 
the walls at the big exposition are 
made of Gold Bond wall board. It 
is certain, as one of the fair off- 
cials put it, that there is “a lot 
of it.” Except for the two build- 
ings mentioned above, and the Ad- 
ministration building which has 
walls of Transite, an asbestos-and- 
concrete panel made by the Johns- 
Manville Co., all the exposition's 
big buildings, including the Electri- 
cal, Agricultural, Horticultural, 
Dairy, Federal, Enchanted Island, 
and General Exhibits buildings, and 
Home Planning Hall, are of gyp- 
sum board. Among the conces- 
sions which are walled with Gold 
Bond are the Italian pavilion and 
the popular Streets of Paris. The 
gypsum panels were primed at the 
mill with an over-all coat of alumi- 
num paint, and it was found that 
if they were handled with reason- 
able care until placed in the wall, 
exposure to the weather did them 
no harm. Metal runners nailed to 
the studding, between the panels 
at the joints, hold the panels firmly 
in place, and a mastic filling makes 
the joints watertight. This instal- 
lation gives the decorative effect of 
battens. 

Plaster board forms practically 
all the interior wall and ceiling 
coverings. Most of it is %-inch, 
in 4x12-foot panels set vertically 
for the usual 12-foot ceiling height, 
and closely-spaced nailing effects 
neat exposed joints which need no 
covering. This material is also 
used in narrower form, (2 feet 
wide), and in ™%-inch thickness 34 
inches wide, vertically or horizon- 
tally, with the metal runners to 
give batten effect, in various pat- 
terns. 


Floor Deck Materials 


Several flooring systems are in 
use at Fair buildings, and some 
interesting and valuable informa- 
tion should be available when the 
various structures are torn down 
for salvage after next November. 
It was determined that ribbed 
metal decking, 18-gauge or heavier, 
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would sustain the necessary live 
load if the steel joists were no 
more than 24 inches apart. A sat- 
isfactory mastic floor covering was 
developed, and also it was found 
that a patented system for laying 
wood flooring, by which the wood 
is clipped to metal channel runners 
which are fastened to the deck 
with drive screws, was excellent in 
result and unusually speedy in ap- 
plication, for it will salvage almost 
all the flooring as no nails are 
driven through it. 

The second type of decking em- 
ployed was 5-ply Douglas fir ply- 
wood, 5<-inch, in panels from 8 
to 12 feet long, and 3 feet wide 
for easy handling. They found 
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nailed to treated wood nailers at- 
tached to the tops of the steel 
joists. On this a mastic floor fin- 
ish can be laid, or wood flooring 
can be either nailed or cemented 
to it. 

The third type of deck material 
is a No. 1 grade of tongue-and- 
groove flooring, at least 5/4 thick- 
ness, laid on treated wood nailers. 
This has the double advantage of 
serving as either a subfloor or as 
the finished wearing surface, for 
its thickness allows for “a very 
safe amount of wear on the top 
surface,” officials explained. 

Considerable savings were ef- 
fected in the framing of the floor 
by varying its strength according 


same system can result in similar 
savings as applied to permanent 
buildings. Thus there would be, 
in a home, for example, extra 
strength built into that part of the 
frame expected to support such a 
heavy object as a piano or stove, 
and allowable economies made in 
a bedroom, where as a rule there is 
nothing especially heavy. 

The message of World's Fair 
official architecture seems to be, 
in one respect at least: “Build for 
a definite life expectancy, instead 
of with the idea of making every 
structure last forever. It may be 
obsolete before it is worn out, un- 
less you calculate how long it 
probably will provide the utmost 
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that will last that long. Why build 
a 100-year structure and remodel 
it every twenty-five years? In- 
stead, build a 25-year house each 
time, or maybe a 10-year house, 
and keep it up to date.” 

3ut in addition there are the 
messages of special exhibit build- 
ings, such as the “Sunlight House” 
of the lumber industry, which ap- 
parently is, “Build of materials and 
with methods that will produce a 
home that will last indefinitely, but 
that you can remodel and modern- 
ize, little by little, as science de- 
velops new things that you want, 
in the meantime preserving the 
treasured associations of the old.” 

There seems to 





this to be stronger than inch-thick 
solid wood decking. The panels 


to the load which each section or 
area was expected to carry, 
designers 
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and 


suggest that this necessary to 


possible efficiency and satisfaction, 
and spend on it only the money 


produce a building ond, 


be plenty of 
room for both systems—the first, 
for commercial buildings; the sec- 
for the home. 


Lumbermen Laud Sunlight House 


Many lumbermen, while they were in Chicago 
last week and early this week to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, took advantage of the 
opportunity to visit the World’s Fair, and most 
of them just naturally gravitated toward the 
lumber industry’s “Sunlight House,” an ex- 
hibit made possible by the contributions of 3,760 
individuals and firms in the lumber and forest 
products industry. A few of them were ques- 
tioned by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to 
what they thought of the house, and here is 
what they said: 


John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
tiring president of the National association: “It 
is a wonderful house, and I think the extra- 
ordinarily novel feature of building ‘dry’ should 
make for very much quicker construction—and 
very much cheaper construction.” 


W. T. Murray, Tremont Lumber Co., Ro- 
chelle, La.: “It far excels all others, and is 
a fine way to present the industry. I heard 
comments there—something I did not hear in 
the other places. In the other places they 
passed through and looked and said little, but 
when they came to the lumber house they ex- 
claimed about it, the women especially, remark- 
ing that it is more home-like, cooler, and more 
comfortable. The others are show places— 
this is a home.” 


E. A. Frost, Frost Lumber Industries, Shreve- 
port, La.: “Fine! It typifies the lumber indus- 
try, all right.” 


Arthur Bevan, secretary-manager of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash.: “Why 
ask a lumberman? Ask someone outside the 
industry—it’s’ what they think that counts. 
We're very well pleased with it. I think that’s 
the general opinion of all the lumbermen. It 
shows that fantastic forms are not necessary 
to the modern mode. It is as modern as it 
can be with practicability.” 

George N. Harder, I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich.: “Fine! We're proud of it. I think 
there’s no comparison between it and the highly 
modern. I took my wife through to get her 
reaction, and she and I both were very much 
impressed,” 


George W. Dulany, of Chicago, 
facturer and retailer: “When we built it we 
expected to accommodate a visitor a minute, 
but they're crowding through at the rate of 
600 or 700 an hour, much of the time, and 
last Sunday (June 25) 15,000 people visited 
the house. Now we expect a million visitors 
during the Fair. They like it, and they ask 
questions about it, and many of them are really 
interested ; we have had literature printed to give 
them. They tell us it is the coolest house on 
the Fair grounds, with its wood construction and 
insulation. They also like the other two wood 


manu- 


houses, the cypress and the Crossett house; our 
wood group has the public favor. During the 
storm three weeks ago they were the only tight 
houses on the grounds.” 


A. C. Long, sales manager Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.: “It appealed to me 
very much. I especially liked the way it is 
arranged to have so much wall space. Maybe 
that’s because I live in the South, where we 
don’t have any wall space. It is a fine house.” 
He hesitated a minute, and then summed it all 
up in a typically Dixie manner: “Wood’s just 
got a friendly feelin’—friendly like!” 


John I. Shafer, John I. Shafer Hardwood Co., 
South Bend, Ind., was going out Friday evening 
to see the house. Asked next morning, “Well, 
did you go?” he replied enthusiastically: “Yes, 
I did, and it’s fine. I like it.” 


How Experts Sell Home 
Remodeling 


't has been said before, but will bear repeat- 
ing, that the World’s Fair is a wonderful place 
to see what sort of exhibits expert merchan- 
disers prepare. Also, because it is such a big 
place, it is a wonderful place for men and 
women to get sore feet from walking so much, 
and to see so many wonderful things that half 
of them wili be forgotten. Therefore it is 
respectfully urged, by one who has done much 
“hoofing it” at the expos: and much looking 
too, that visiting lumbermen arm themselves 
beforehand with a notebook, and see to it that 
all in their party have shoes comfortable for 
much walking. Then start out on a tour that 
will just amuse you, if you wish, or that can 
give you so much profitable information as to 
more than pay all your Fair-trip expenses, if 
you use it. You have read about the exhibits, 
of course, and have seen pictures, but still you 
can not possibly realize how clever, and, often, 
how easy of adaptation, some of the ideas really 
are. 

For example, the Johns-Manville Co.’s beau- 
tiful building and its fine exhibits inside and 
out. On another page of this issue the company 
itself describes this building, but even that is 
ineffectual, as words must always be—you just 
must see it. It is worth taking a lot of trouble 
to see just one of the company’s exhibits, the 
“forgotten house,” which, on a turntable, shows 
the transformation when the house is finally 
“remembered” and remodeled for modern home 
comforts. Lumber dealers could prepare dis 
plays like this, and if they would, they'd sell 
more modernizing jobs. The exhibit is noise- 
less, but it talks—and so do the people who see 
it, and stand fascinated until they see its whole 
story enough times to fix it in their minds. 
Those folks are customers for somebody. 
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National 


Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuineTon, D. C., July 3.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended June 24, 1933, and 


for twenty-five weeks ended that date, covering 


mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with sta- 


tistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 

















TWO WEEKS Average No. reesaen Percent Shipments Percent Orders Posgent 
Softwoods: | — of mills 1933 of Sa 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Association.................. 97 53,391,000 69,843,000 160 71,030,000 177 
West Coast Lumbermen’'s Association 172 165,566 ied 180,841,000 147 218,109,000 194 
Western Pine Association............. “we 2 86,073,000 127 103,660,000 153 124,822,000 188 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 7,287,000 387 7,231,000 95 7,630,000 128 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 1,272,000 620 2,937,000 181 2,794,000 197 
ED 6.0. 0s ce aereendbetaseeuneass 408 313,589,000 149 364,512,000 150 424,385,000 187 
Hardwoods: 
ardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 164 36, 710,000 157 41,860,000 221 45,362,000 236 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 339,000 200 4,724,000 266 4,486,000 292 
i ee ee 180 27,049,000 159 46,584,000 225 49,848,000 241 
I ee ae cela nein cave aus CK 572 340,638,000 150 411,096,000 156 474,233,000 192 
TWENTY-FIVE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association................-. 103 538,943,000 105 644,014,000 114 696,823,000 123 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 1,450,116,000 105 1,616,576,000 102 1,841,188,000 123 
Western Pine Association..........-+....00+% 115 498,074,000 9S 764,640,000 91 847,681,000 103 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 20,639,000 154 45,976,000 88 48,174,000 106 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 17 10,370,000 85 25,299,000 132 25,073,000 132 
TS DOORS ick 5 65 6c dove Red ariediswbods 414 2,518,142,000 104 3,096,505,000 101 3,458,939,000 117 
Hardwoods: o 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 174 205,880,000 8S 327,570,000 108 346,782,000 123 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 14,948,000 76 34,692,000 110 37,957,000 140 
Total hardwoods ...........-eseeceeceeees 191 220,828,000 87 362,262,000 108 384,739,000 124 
IIE fs rae Weitere Wadinomeiradaleuaenied 588 2,738,970 102 3,458,767,000 102 3,843,678,000 118 





Statistical Telegrams 
Omitted 


Because of the July Fourth holiday, 
compilation of statistical reports by 
lumber trade associations has been 
delayed and those generally received 
by telegraph have not come in time 
for publication in this issue. The 
omitted telegrams include those of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the West Coast Lumber- 
men's Association and Western Pine 
Association. 


Latest price reports covering west- 
ern pines and North Carolina pine 
have also been delayed. 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 1.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for May: —redwood— White 


uote Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 





Production .... 6,666,000 ae 1,901,000 
Shipments ..... 16,242,000 ) 2,550,000 
Pianmt Uae ...-. 1,361,000 f 264 167,000 
Orders-— 
teceived ....26,552,000 398 3,910,000 
On hand ....26,804,000 ‘cai 5,574,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 





Northern California*.... 4,813,000 6,690,000 
Southern California*.... 2,959,000 5,879,000 
OS RET IS 58,000 43,000 
ree are 7,398,000 13,050,000 
PRE. Ce ks cnaee ne eaten 1,014,000 890,000 

WOE Spdeosdewennuen 16,242,000 26,552,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Donates Historic Site as State 


Park 


Huttic, Ark., July 3—Dedication of Don- 
aghey State Park, near Huttig, was celebrated 
on Sunday, July 2. The 40 acre tract of land 
embraced in the park was donated by the 
Union Sawmill Co. This tract was selected 
because on it is located the first Arkansas 
home of former Gov. Geo. W. Donaghey. 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 1.—Following is a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 
filled order footages June 24: 


— No. of Gross Unfilled 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders 
Bowthern Pine ASsGGiMliOR. oo civic cccvccccsccvecvuse 95 407,026,000 90,707,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 866,359,000 394,088,000 
Western Pine ASSOCIRTION..o 0c ccccoseccccscvecs 118 1,068,414,000 178,706,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.............-.e00. 7 156,856,000 8,621,006 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. { 226 760,725,000 pees eens 

otae 0 eeeae acre 85,473,000 





Now the Bay bridges bring many inquiries, 


Buy and Be Happy, Says And we are happy, 


Because we have two warehouses 
Hardwood Wholesaler rane wp -yiate aon oa 
‘ ™ er Our inventory is " 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. July 1.—W hite Bros., As big in footage as in 1929, 
hardwood distributors, of San Francisco and But worth in dollars only half as much. 
Oakland; have been mailing an optimistic note When the market advances, 


to their customers. The following appears Which now seems certain, 
Our prices will go up, 


under the Shakespearean quotation: “Sweet on dale ee ek eee 

are the uses of adversity” : For your hardwood needs, 
That’s what Shakespeare said. And you will be happy too. 
We've had our adversity; 
Now errs Just comin Out Ot ome Fenntrene Brerits is the title of a pamphlet 
Of returning prosperity. 7” published by the British Museum, a new and 
First we sold basswood panels enlarged edition of which has just been issued. 
For jig saw puzzles, It may be obtained for.sixpence from the British 
Then mahogany bar tops for the new brew. Museum, London, England. 











Be Prepared to Handle Increased 
Sales with Safety 


Service of the Merged Lumber Credit 
Agencies Will Help You Immeasurably 


In your eagerness to get your share of the orders that are now 
being placed, don’t lose ‘sight of the fact that careful “credit 
judgment” must be exercised, as the credit standing of many 
concerns has materially changed during the lean years through 
which we have passed. 


For RELIABLE credit information at small cost,.the com- 
bined facilities of Clancy’s Red Book and Lumbermen’s Blue 
Book are available to you in the one service. 


Write today for rates and further particulars. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION INC. 


Lumbermen’s Red and Blue Book Service. 
608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO -- 99 Wall St., NEW YORK 
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lt Takes 
Good Timber to 
Make Good Lumber 


Long-bodied, _ strong-fi- 
bered, rot-resisting, time- 
defying, Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine, manufactured 
from splendid virgin for- 
est, is our quality offering 
to the trade. 


It’s the FIBER that Counts 


















WIER LONGLEAF 
| LUMBER CO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Aills. 


Wiergate.Texas. 
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CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 











Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 


Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 


Also 











Fir Wallboar War —_, Products 


William Schuette Company 
New York 


Office—220 5th Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Furniture Volume and Prices Up 


More buyers registered at the American 
Furniture Mart in Chicago, during the first 
ten days of its summer market (this year known 
as the Century of Progress Market), than dur- 
ing the entire two weeks of either of the last 
two markets. As compared with the 3,338 at 
last summer’s market, and the 3,550 of last 
winter (January, 1933), there were 3,701 reg- 
istered up to Monday night, with ten days to go. 


They are buying. In furniture, the too- 
familiar pattern of a “buyer’s market” has 
changed to the welcome “seller’s market.” Man- 


ufacturers do not know just what they will be 
able to do, in regard to wages and hours of 
work, after another six weeks or so, and many 
of them have all the orders they need until that 
time. In the meantime, few if any of them are 
willing to commit themselves beyond this pe- 
riod, and are accepting orders only on the 
basis of thirty, sixty or ninety days. 

Prices of lumber, fabrics and other raw ma- 
terials have advanced, and wages about 15 per- 
cent over the low, and furniture prices have 
gone up, too, from 10 to 40 percent, particularly 
on the lower priced lines. As soon as the mart 
opened there was quite a rush of buyers hunting 
for cover, concentrating first on bedroom and 
dining room furniture. 

The influence of the World’s Fair is strong, 
not only in bringing additional buyers to the 
market but also in the design of the furniture 
they find in the manufacturers’ displays. The 
modern furniture is strong in popularity—not 
the garish “art moderne” of a few years ago, 
but a vigorous, useful modernism, developed by 
designers who still believe that furniture is to 
be used and lived with. 

Wood, it is interesting to note, is the favored 
vehicle for this modern designing, and even 
what furniture men call “hardware’—drawer 
pulls, handles, and the like—is appearing in 
wood, displacing chromium and other metal 
fixtures. The American Walnut Manufac- 
turers’ Association during recent months of- 
fered prizes for the best designs for modern 


walnut furniture, which no doubt helped to 
center increased interest in wood. J. Gordon 
Elliott won the first prize, and his design, ex- 
ecuted by the Landstrom Furniture Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., is attracting much attention. An 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative visiting 
the mart Wednesday morning was greatly im- 
pressed by this dining suite; there is nothing of 
the grotesque about its lines—much that can 
be traced back to Sheraton and other familiar 
designers—and its modernism is apparent in its 
convenience rather than in any radical de- 
parture in appearance. It has handy devices, 
such as a clever holder for glassware, hidden 
away yet instantly available. 

Another point of interest is the group of fur- 
niture in which the natural finishes of the vari- 
ous domestic and foreign woods used is shown, 
which is on display by the Valentine-Seaver 
division of the Kroehler Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago. This is interesting not only in itself, 
but especially because the designer is the well 
known Donald Deskey, who dismayed the lum- 
ber world by bringing steel furniture to this 
country and who has been the outstanding 
leader in steel furniture design. American 
woods shown in this no-stain exhibit include 
walnut and aspen, and among the foreign woods 
are English sycamore, oriental walnut, rose- 
wood, satinwood, and Andaman koa. 

While modern designs are strong, it is almost 
paradoxical to say that our old friend, Early 
American (which of course means maple), is 
just as active and husky as ever. A year or 
two ago the word spread abroad in the land 
that “Early American is on its way out,” but 
demand from the middle West is maintaining 
this design in popularity, though it admittedly 
has run its course in the East. Some manu- 
facturers say they are selling more of this than 
any other type of furniture. 

Though a careful survey has not been made 
yet, it is estimated that about half the wood 
furniture is made of walnut, with mahogany 
and other foreign woods next in favor. 








Paul Bunyan, after he posed for Bill Laughead’s picture from which this California sugar pine 
statue of him was carved, hurried to Chicago, to the ninth floor of the London Guarantee Build- 
ing, where are the district sales offices of the Red River Lumber Co., his employer. With Harry 
V. Scott, manager of the Chicago office, he could look down on this inspiring sight, the arrival 
of the first barge tows (which as you see were pushed instead) from New Orleans to Chicago 
The Illinois Naval Reserve training ship WimMette 
is tied up to the far shore, and Commander Eugene McDonald's famous yacht Mizpan is lashed to 
it; on these numerous notables gathered for speechmaking. The parking lot in the background 
is the site of Chicago’s first home, and the London Building is the site of the original Fort Dear- 
The father of the lumber industry noted with intense satisfaction that the real heroes of 
the day, the barges themselves, were all four of wood 


via the newly completed inland waterway. 


born. 
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Busy on Orders for Forest Army 
Camps 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 3.—Coulbourn Bros., 
well known wholesalers of this city, who operate 
mills in the South, for the last two or three 
months have been filling contracts from various 
quartermaster depots of the United States Army 
for a considerable quantity of tent poles, tent 
pins, regulation army cots and other miscellane- 
ous items in lumber, all for use in equipping 
the reforestation camps of the National Con- 
servation Corps. The tent poles and cots are 
made and assembled in two factories in Phila- 
delphia, while the tent pins and other lumber 
items are being prepared and shipped from the 
company’s mill connections in North Carolina 
and South Carolina. Commenting on these im- 
portant contracts, John [. Coulbourn said to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

All deliveries are being pushed to the limit, 
and our various plants are co-operating with 
enthusiasm with the Government in the pro- 
gram ef putting men to work in the re- 
forestation camp, and incidentally giving em- 
ployment to a good number of men in the 
plants turning out these products. I am glad 
to say that all contracts are proving to be 
entirely satisfactory, despite the rapid and 
very substantial advance in raw material 
costs. 





Warns Against Too Rapid Price 


Advances 


TupeLo, Miss., July 3—M. E. Leake, of 
Leake & Goodlett (Inc.), lumber and building 
material dealers, recently made a tour of mills 
in southern Mississippi for the purpose of get- 
ting first hand information as to conditions of 
stocks, prices etc., as well as ability of the 
mills to supply the wants of the dealers 
promptly. To a representative of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN he said, upon his return, 
that he found the mill men quite optimistic, and 
added : 

I also found stocks at the mills very small, 
especially of the cheaper grades of lumber. 
For example, there is practically no No. 3 
center-matched to be found and, when a 
supply is located, the price is extremely high. 
Just a short while ago, we were paying $9.75 
delivered for that item in Tupelo, and the 
lowest price now quoted is $17.50. I don’t 
recall when I have seen anything advance as 
rapidly in price as this particular material. 


While there has been a general improvement 
in building all over this particular section, Mr. 
Leake expressed the opinion that the reason 
the mills have sold so much and so fast as they 
have done for the last few weeks is because 
nearly all the yards have allowed their stocks 
to run very low, and when prices started to 
advance each dealer began to see about replen- 
ishing his stocks to some extent. As to the 
outlook for business Mr. Leake said: 

We are building a good many houses at 
this time, but they are scattered over a good 
deal of territory, in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. In our immediate section we 
are doing very little. We are building two 
houses now in this immediate territory, and 
have one big factory job, a 3-story brick 
building for the Tupelo Garment Co., an 
addition being made to this already large 
Plant. This particular company has done a 
wonderful business, and is still selling all 
it can make. This activity made it neces- 
sary for it to build an addition to the plant 
here, as well as additions at several other 
towns. 


Mr. Leake feels that if prices do not be- 
come too high, conditions will continue to im- 
prove rapidly, but he sounded this word of 
caution : 

It seems to me that things are going up 
almost too fast, and I am afraid if that 
condition continues it will have the effect 
of cutting things down, because there is no 
more money in the country than there was 
when goods were cheap, and, while people 
will buy a little more on an advanced mar- 
ket, I don’t believe it is the proper thing 
to continue to advance prices of materials, 
because I think it will have a bad effect. 
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We’re Glad 
We're Busy 


MAKES IT SEEM 
LIKE OLD TIMES 


It’s been a good many months since we’ve had the cars lined up 
at our loading platforms the way they have been lately—string of 
new empties every morning—full string of loads every night. 


But, one thing you may rely on—and that is that Frost isn’t 
sacrificing quality for quantity. We're making shipments just as 
fast as is consistent with the proper handling of orders, but with 
same care as always in workmanship, drying, grading, inspection. 


Frost standards are being maintained on the complete line of 
Frost products— 


SHORTLEAF, LONGLEAF OAK AND GUM MOULDINGS 
ARKANSAS PINE —LINEAL LENGTH TRIM 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 7 
AND CYPRESS si ae LOG CABIN 
sph OAK LINEATED DIMENSION 


TRIMPAK AND AMERICAN ~~ILATED LATH 
BEAUTY PACKAGE TRIM CEDAR CLOSET LINING 


| 7 R 


SHREVEPORT LA. 
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To the Trade— 


We have been appointed exclusive Sales 
Agents for the 

SCOTT CYPRESS COMPANY 
This is the cypress known as the Water- 
town Cypress Company Stock 


BAND SAWN FLORIDA 
TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Bone Dry—Two Years and Older 


Over 3,000,000 feet fine assortment 
superb upper grades—Extra Good Com- 
mon Grades, 


COMPLETE PLANING MILL 
FACILITIES 
Write or wire for prices 


HOLLEY - TERRELL 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Barnett National Bank Bldg., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





Mills at we = 
RAINY LAKE est 
onramio” VUE onicaco,iu. 
ae 
nortuenn WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 
NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 


























How Much Profit 
MUST You Earn? 


That’s a vital 
question today 
for all lumber 
manufacturers 
and dealers to 
consider. 


Here’s a 


New Book 


“Pricing 
for Profit’’ 


By 
W. L. Churchill 


This book is truly A Guide to Profitable Busi- 
mess because it clearly and _ specifically 
answers such important questions as: 
Where should your profits come from? 
How must you détermine right prices? 
How shall you get the right prices? 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost 
to profit? 
How do you synchronize your sales and 
production? 
@ Where should 
begin? 
Every Lumberman Needs 


This Book--Order Today! 
315 Pages — $3.00, Postpaid 
For Sale by 
American Lumberman “40. 70"Inisele” 


your price corrections 
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California Pine Company's Logging Is 
on Sustained-Yield Basis 


LoyaLTon, Catir., July 3.—The Clover 
Valley Lumber Co.’s two-band mill here began 
the season’s cut in February, with a very much 
curtailed output, running only four hours a 
day. It is now running one 8-hour shift, cut- 
ting about 140,000 feet daily. 

This company operates its timber on a sus- 
tained yield basis, and supplements the natural 
reforestation of cut-over lands where necessary, 
with tree planting. For this purpose the com- 
pany maintains a nursery, where it grows Jef- 
frey pine seedlings. The Clover Valley Lumber 
Co.’s timber is California white pine (pinus 
Jeffreyi and pinus Ponderosa). These two spe- 
cies of pine, sold under the same trade name, 
are scarcely distinguishable. The principal dif- 
ference between them is in the color of the 
needles and the size of the cones. Jeffrey pine 


(pinus Jeffreyi) cones are much larger than are 





the cones of the pinus Ponderesa, and the tree 
ordinarily averages larger in size. The texture 
of the wood is said to be softer. 

Along the line of the Clover Valley Lumber 
Co.’s logging railroad may be seen stands of 
timber that were logged under U. S. Forest 
Service regulations to give maximum reproduc- 
tion. Some of these lands were logged off as 
long as thirty years ago by the company that 
preceded the Clover Valley company. Here 
may be found an excellent stand of young pine, 
much of it reaching commercial size. <A_ val- 
uable future crop is here assured. This com- 
pany has excellent manufacturing and shipping 
facilities, and an assured supply of high grade 
timber. 

H. B. Hewes, Jeanerette, La., is president of 
the company; C. D. Terwillger, manager, and 
C. W. Kempter, sales manager. 





Here are shown a fine stand of young California pine on lands of the Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyal- 

ton, Calif., its lands having been logged off as long as thirty years ago; also a nursery where Jeffrey 

pine seedlings are raised to supplement natural reforestation and keep the company's logging opera- 
tions on a sustained-yield basis 


How Retailer Can Be Assured of 


Customer Satisfaction 


LittLte Rock, ArkK., July 3.—One of the 
most interesting addresses delivered at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Arkansas Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealers, a brief report of which 
was published in the June 10 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was a discussion of 
treated lumber, by Dr. John G. Kreer, of Chi- 
cago, vice president of the American Lumber 
& Treating Corporation, whose subject was 
“Preserving the Lumber Business.” After 
briefly referring to his experience in pioneering 
in the introduction of Wolman salts to use in 
the United States, Dr. Kreer displayed some 
samples of Wolmanized lumber and said: 

That they are secure against premature 
depreciation of any kind I can only demon- 
strate by pointing to more than twenty years 
of successful experience with the practical 
use of such lumber. We are not asking you 
just to accept our “ex parte” statements. 
They have been investigated by an independ- 
ent bureau of the very highest. rank and 
integrity, which vouches for the correctness 
of the claims we advance of the accomplish- 
ments of Wolmanized lumber in resisting 
decay and termites. .You can see with your 
own eyes andfeel with your’own hands that 
there is. nO exudation or dirtiness or any dis- 
coloration that would de-grade the lumber. 

Easily Painted, and Holds Paint 

Not only can it be painted, but it will hold 
paint just as well as untreated lumber and 
the only limitation to be observed, the only 
precaution to be taken, is exactly the same as 
with untreated lumber; namely, that the 
paint must not be applied while the lumber 
is wet. If you purchase the Wolmanized 


lumber dried at the mill before shipment, 
which will be the normal procedure as soon 
as the mill gets its stock of treated material 
built up, there is no difference at all in re- 
gard to painting. If for any reason freshly 
treated undried lumber has to be shipped to 
a special job, it must be given time enough 
to dry well before paint is applied, just as 
you would have to do if you used a bill of 
freshly cut lumber that had neither been air 
seasoned nor kiln dried. 


Lasts for Expected Life of Structure 


Now there are some characteristics of these 
Wolman salts when applied to the preserva- 
tive treatment of pine lumber, that are worth 
special mention. The chemical mixture of 
fluoride and nitrated phenol furnishes the 
toxic elements that hold decay and termites 
at bay; our chrome arsenate in the wood 
acts as a mordant to fix the salts on the 
fibers and to make them so difficultly soluble 
that they do not leach out, even under the 
most severe conditions, after they have once 
become set by the drying of the original 
impregnation. That is the feature that pro- 


vides permanence from the treatment, and 
assures that the beneficial effect will last 
for the expected life of any structure. And 


this same chrome salt contributes another 
valuable character in that there is a passiva- 
tion of metal in contact with the wood 
against corrosion. The fastenings taken 
from very old Wolmanized timbers are found 
to be free from corrosion on the faces that 
have been in the wood, and the wood itself 
has remained clean and firm and elastic as 
well, in spite of the long contact with metal. 
And finally the whole body of the wood is 
passivated against oxidation by the presence 
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of the chrome salts, so that there is hardly 
any of that slow hardening of the fibers that 
makes old pine wood brittle and _ easily 
broken or abraded, even though it has been 
spared from deterioration on account of de- 
cay. 
Summing Up the Advantages 

Now that is briefly the statement of what 
Wolmanized lumber is: Clean, odorless, 
paintable, certified lumber, secure from de- 
cay and insect destruction, with considerable 
fire retardation so that it is hard to ignite 
and hard to keep it burning when external 
heat is not applied from some other source. 
Impregnated with chemicals that will not 
leach out, that will not corrode metals used 
as fastenings or in contact with the wood, 
and which will in large measure contribute 
to maintain the elasticity and resilience of 
the wood to withstand abrasion or breakage 
for a period of years, far beyond the time 
when atmospheric effects or weathering tend 
to make untreated wood brittle and unable 
to resist shock. 

Adequate Supply Now Available 

It has been a source of great satisfaction 
to my associates and myself to have the first 
of these lumber mill plants, that make the 
preservative treatment a part of the mill 
operation in the production of the lumber, 
go into the Crossett Lumber Co. plant at 
Crossett, Ark. That great organization has 
a perpetual supply of Arkansas soft pine 
timber, which is a wood peculiarly adaptable 
to treating. It produces a well manufac- 
tured lumber with an established reputation 
for quality. The treating plant that has been 
set up at Crossett and is now in operation is 
proportioned to handle with ease such pro- 
portion of the company’s lumber as estimates 
show ought to be treated, with reserve ca- 
pacity enough to care for any demand for 
special orders likely to occur. 


Only Part of Lumber Needs Treatment 


Of course it is neither the idea of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. nor our own, that all 
lumber needs treatment. A great deal of 
lumber is used in positions in which there is 
no exposure to the continued dampness that 
causes decay producing organisms to thrive; 
and if all the lumber in the lower part of a 
house is Wolmanized there is no likelihood 
of termite attack getting into the wood above 
the first floor level. Just what proportion 
of the total lumber used in construction of a 
house is so endangered varies from as little 
as 10 percent up to perhaps 20 percent. The 
added cost to an owner of the protection from 
depreciation or expensive replacement 


costs 


is so relatively small an item that no one 
building a house will hesitate over it. The 
elements of the ordinary house that need 


protection are the sills, first floor joists, and 
subflooring, porch lumber and any wood that 
reaches within two or three feet of ground. 


Overcomes Any Objections to Lumber 


For the sake of your own business, for the 
sake of the lumber industry generally, it 
should be the consistent, definite policy of 
every lumber dealer to urge his clients to 
make use of treated lumber wherever there 
is an exposure that might lead to early 
failure, with the resultant dissatisfaction and 
condemnation of lumber generally. One case 
of premature breakdown does more harm to 
the lumber business than can be offset by 
ninety-nine instances in which entirely satis- 
factory service is secured. It is not a large 
proportion of lumber in use that decays or is 
destroyed by termites; but that small quota 
does an amount of harm all out of propor- 
tion to its real significance. You dealers are 
the link that contacts the lumber business 
With the consumer; you are the men that 
must carry the message. Let your custom- 
ers and the architects and owners and build- 
ers with whom you meet know that there is 
now available a product on the market that 
Will overcome the only objection there has 
ever been to the use of lumber for any pur- 
pose, Get information as to the range of 
prices on items in which you are interested 
from the Crossett company, so that you will 
be prepared to show the architect or the 
owner at what a moderate cost a house can 
be insured that failure that either 
calls for expensive replacements all through 
the years, or if neglected leads to an even 
loss by depreciation. 
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\ QUEER TREE seed from China has five wings 


on the body and three small wings and two 
large ones growing from the top. 
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T’S A FACT !. Read the letter from 
Mixer & Company. This manufac- 
turer is selling an increased quantity of 
lumber treated with Du Pont Lignasan. 
Other lumber wholesalers report a de- 
mand for Lignasan-dipped lumber. 

It’s because Lignasan keeps boards 
clean, bright and free from ugly sap- 
stain discoloration. And consumers are 
fussy about the appearance of the lum- 
ber they buy. Why shouldn’t Lignasan- 
dipped lumber sales increase? 

These are the reasons over 250 lumber 
manufacturers use Lignasan to control 
sap-stain. And the cost is only 12c to 15c 
per 1,000 board feet of lumber. Some 
mills report even lower costs. 

No appreciable cost is added to pro- 
duction, as Lignasan may be applied in 
cold solution by automatic dipping vat 
(shown at right). Mail coupon today 
for prices and details. 





MiIxeER & COMPANY 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
BUFFALO,N.Y. May 6, 1932 


Dye Stuffs Department, Lignasan Division, 


Ye have your letter of the 4th and thank you 
for commlying with our request for 50 covies of your 
dooklet desoribing the Lignasan Process. 


‘Ye are selling an increasing juantity of 
lumber treated by this method and it is sivine excellent 
satisfaction due to the fact that Sap Jtain is eliminated. 
Several of our customers have reported that it is diffi- 
cult to tell the difference between Lignasan treated 


Yours very truly, 


MIXER 


A. L. DICKINGON, tot Vier-Preet. 
7. W. REEVES, 2ne Vieo-Preet. 


DIPPING LUM- 
BER in Lignasan so- 
lution is easy and 
inexpensive when au- 
tomatic dipping vat 
like this is used. No 
bothersome and cost- 
ly temperature con- 
trol. And Lignasan- 


dipped lumber 
DRIES BRIGHT. 


OMP, 








LIGNASAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department, AL7-8 
Wilmington, Del. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, Lignasan prices and further details for 
securing bright, air-dried lumber. 

















Shingles Seasoned Rapidly in 
Low-Cost Kiln 


Concrete, Wasu., July 1.—An_ interesting 
feature of the new kiln installed here by the 
Lake Shannon Shingle Co., for drying its cedar 
shingles is that the mechanical equipment, in- 
stead of being underneath or above the loads, 
is installed at the sides. This design permitted 
the construction of the kiln on the mill dock, 
without excavation and expensive building con- 
struction. In this kiln the shingles are flat piled 


(instead of end piled as in the old-type natural- 
draft kilns) and this flat piling eliminates a 
large number of stickers, or stacking strips, as 


only two layers of stickers are employed. The 
space between the shingle bands, and between 
the ends of the bundles of shingles, permits a 
rapid transverse air movement across the 
shingles, some of it even passing through the 
inside of the bundle, giving rapid and uniform 
drying. The kiln building, 34 feet wide by 88 
feet long, is of economical wood construction. 
The Lake Shannon Shingle Co.—in the man- 
agement of which P. D. Miller and C. J. Foss 
are active—now has one of the most modern 
shingle drying installations in the Northwest. 
The kiln has reversible cross-circulation from 
an internal fan, and zone control—exclusive to 
kilns installed by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., 
North Portland, Ore., and Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


Members We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
} er Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amociation “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 
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Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


‘In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 
perties, grades, sizes lumber and 
log measurements, shipping weights, 
structura) timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the tim 

supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by ‘um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 


American Lumberman 


POST- 00 431 So. Dearborn St. 
| PAID ° Chicago, Ill. 
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HE entire staff of the American Lumberman joins with his 
host of friends in the lumber industry and in other walks 
of life who have been cheered, helped and inspired by the 
poems and other writings and addresses of Douglas Malloch, 
The Lumberman Poet, in extending to him their heartfelt sym- 
pathy and condolences because of the death of his wife, who 
passed away Friday night, June 30, at the Ravenswood Hos- 
pital, Chicago, following an operation for appendicitis. 


In 1898 Douglas Malloch, then of Muskegon, Mich., was mar- 
ried to Bertha Keillor, and not long afterward the young couple 
established their home in Chicago. Through her husband's 
connection with this paper some of the staff have enjoyed close 
acquaintance with Mrs. Malloch for practically the entire 35 
years of their married life. Never was wedded companionship 
more devoted and ideal than theirs. Mrs. Malloch was a help- 
mate in the fullest sense of the term, a wife and mother whose 
thoughts were always first of all for her husband and children. 
Her passing leaves sweet and sacred memories to soften the 
grief of loved ones and friends. 


UNERAL services for Mrs. Bertha Malloch, 
FE age 52, were held at the Granville Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, July 3, the Rev. Garfield Dawe officiating. 
Interment was in Rosehill Cemetery. Mrs. Mal- 
loch was born in Whitehall, Mich. She was 
an active member and officer of the North 
End Women's Club. Survivng her are the hus- 
band and three children: Mrs. Vilas M. Swan, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Donald and Amy Jean 
Malloch (living at the family home, 1532 
Thome Avenue, Chicago); a sister, Mrs. George 
H. Voyzey of Kalamazoo, Mich., and two 
brothers, William Keillor of Muskegon, Mich., 
and Thomas Keillor of Chicago. 
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Appointed Director of Federal 
Savings & Loan 


WasuHincton, D. C.,, July 3.—Frank A. 
Chase, of Miami, Fla., has been appointed to 
the important post of director of field service 
for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. He 
will direct the organization, in various parts of 
the country, of Federal Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciations, which will be organized under the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, as provided 
for in the Home Owners’ Loan Act, 
recently passed by Congress. Not only 
will he have charge of 
the organization of new 
savings and loan as- 
sociations to provide 
for financing of homes 
not now served by such 
organizations, but he 
will direct the reorgan- 


FRANK A. CHASE, 
Miami, Fla.; 
Appointed Director of 
Field Service 
Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board 








ization of present insti- 
tutions to come under 
the provisions of the 
Act. 

Mr. Chase’s long and 
varied experience, in the 
building and loan field 
especially, qualifies him for this important work. 
As early as the late 90’s he was a director of 
the Provident Building & Loan Association, at 
Spokane, Wash., which successfully served the 
local employees of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. A few years later he became secretary- 
manager of the Spokane Building & Loan So- 
ciety, and in 1913, as president of the Wash- 
ington State League of Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciations, he secured the enactment of an up- 
todate building and loan law. From 1915 to 
1919, as member of the State senate of Wash- 
ington, he handled complete revision of the 
State banking laws. 

As manager of the building and loan depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in 1921 and 1922, Mr. Chase had charge 
of community development work in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, in co-opera- 
tion with supervising officials and Building & 
Loan leagues in those States. This work was 
extended to include such widely separated States 
as Colorado, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Florida. Scores of local mutual associations 
were organized. : 

Demand for the extension of this service led 
to the organization by Mr. Chase in September, 
1922, of the American Savings, Building & Loan 
Institute, with by-laws and course of study 
prepared by the founder, who was also its first 
educational director and later, collaborating with 
Dr. Horace F. Clark, co-author of its basic 
text book, which is today the standard Building 
& Loan text book. The Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Southern Pine Association, 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
and National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion assisted in the organization of the American 
Savings, Building & Loan Institute, and the first 
three were mainly responsible for the financing 
of the text book. 

During the next four years, intensive field 
work was carried on by the Institute, as well 
as advisory service to building and loan asso- 
ciations in many States, even including the suc- 
cessful handling of income tax cases for many 
associations. 

Since 1926, Mr. Chase has reorganized a 
large building and loan company in Miami, Fla., 
which had suffered tremendous uninsured hur- 
ricane losses, and in the spring of 1930 he 
conducted a National Home Finance Survey for 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion with the co-operation of other trade or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Chase’s first connection with the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system was as a director of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to which office he was appointed 
in October, 1932, and reappointed in January, 
1933. 





Appointed Exclusive Agent for 
Cypress Mill 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., July 3—An announce- 
ment of especial interest to retail lumber deal- 
ers and industrial buyers made here today is 
that the Holley-Terrell Lumber Co. has been 
appointed exclusive sales agent for the Scott 
Cypress Co. This concern’s lumber is known 
as the Watertown Cypress Co. stock, and con- 
sists of over 3,000,000 feet of band sawn Flor- 
ida tidewater red cypress, bone dry, with a 
fine assortment of superb upper grades. The 
Holley-Terrell Lumber Co. is a new wholesale 
organization, but its members, A. D. Holley and 
W. L. Terrell, have long been identified with 
the lumber trade in this section. Both Mr. 
Holley and Mr. Terrell are well pleased with 
the opportunity thus offered for them to supply 
the needs of their customers from this excellent 
stock, and they confidently expect to see it 
move out rapidly. 





Hardwood Export Specialist 
Joins Steamship Company 


Mempuis, TENN., July 3.—H. B. Phillips, 
who for many years has been prominently 
identified with the hardwood export trade, has 
joined the forces of the Waterman Steamship 
Corporation as joint manager of its Memphis 
office, located at 626 Cotton Exchange Build- 
ing. He took over his new duties on July 1. 

Mr. Phillips formerly was the owner of the 
Phillips Forwarding Co., and handled a large 
percentage of the hardwood lumber exported 
from Gulf ports. Prior to operating his own 
company, he was for years manager of the 
Memphis office of the American Overseas For- 
warding Co., and is well known among hard- 
wood exporters and domestic shippers through- 
out the United States. In his new office he 
will continue to give to hardwood exporters the 
same service that they have previously received 
from his own office. 

The Waterman Steamship Corporation oper- 
ates its own steamers from east Gulf ports to 
the United Kingdom and Continental Europe, 
as well as to Porto Rico, and handles a large 
volume of hardwood lumber. The company is 
now speeding up its service, and late in July 
will sail its first reconditioned vessel, the 
steamship Kenowis, to Liverpool, Manchester 
and London, making Liverpool in fourteen days. 
This will be the fastest time of any freight 
vessel out the Gulf ports. Soon it will have 
its entire fleet speeded up, and will have a reg- 
ular fourteen days’ service to Liverpool, as well 
as much faster service to all other ports, than 
its present competitors. 





State Regulates Method of 
Wage Payment 


Mapison, Wis., July 3—A new law passed 
by the Wisconsin legislature, and approved by 
the governor, is an act to amend subsection one 
of section 103.39 of the statutes relating to pay- 
ment of wages by logging and lumbering com- 
panies. This law makes it obligatory for such 
concerns to pay their employees, on the fifteenth 
and on the last day of each month, all wages 
or salaries earned to a day not more than six- 
teen days prior to the date of such payment. 
This apples to “every employee engaged in its 
business except those employees engaged in hos- 
pitals or sanatoriums, logging operations, farm 
labor or domestic service.” 
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Indiana Roofing Plant Under 
New Ownership 


SoutH Beno, Inp., July 3—The McHenry- 
Millhouse Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
asphalt shingles and roll roofing, which has 
been in active operation in South Bend for 
thirty years, has been.sold to the United States 
Gypsum Co., of Chicago. Announcement of the 
deal was made by Charles L. Millhouse, whose 
connection with the company dates back to its 
organization, and who has been president and 
general manager during the greater part of its 
existence. Sale of the plant includes the name 
and goodwill of the organization in South Bend, 
without changes in personnel. Mr. Millhouse 
will be succeeded by F. A. Manske, of Chi- 
cago, as general manager of the South Bend 
plant. Mr. Manske for years has been con- 
nected with the United States Gypsum Co, 





"Ground Mills’ Produce Qual- 
ity by Aid of Small Kiln 


Lumber equal in quality to that of some 
more expensive mills is being produced by 
the small mill of the Cogle Lumber Co., Sweet- 
water, Ala., not far from Demopolis and Selma. 
Output from the kiln is uniform in moisture 
content, and free from browning or drawn 
pitch, because dried at low temperatures. The 
mill, of course, is managed by a live-wire, 
President B. A. Cogle, who hails from Vir- 
ginia, has been operating for some years in 
Alabama, and is winning a reputation for pro- 
gressiveness because of the efficiency of his 
plant. Several small mills are operated by him 
in the section, and their board product is 
trucked to Sweetwater, where it is kiln dried 
and dressed. 

His kiln is of wood construction, size only 
21 by 56 feet, and was relatively inexpensive 
to build. because he was able to put the kiln 
tracks on the ground, by installing, at the side 
of the kiln, the cross-circulation fan system of 
the Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
and was able to keep down the over-all size, 
for the cross-circulation permits flat stacking 
of the load, edge to edge, without any flues. 








Loading this small mill's kiln truck requires no 

platform, nor is any excavation necessary below 

kiln tracks. This producer requires no yard for 
piling his stock 


The kiln holds six 16-foot loads, each com- 
prising about 7,000 feet of lumber. 

An operating economy results from the fact 
that, as can be seen in the accompanying pho- 
tograph, the trucks for the kiln can be loaded 
from the ground, so that the expense of build- 
ing decks or platforms is saved. Another big 
operating economy results from the system of 
manufacturing adopted by the Cogle company— 
it doesn’t require a yard to stack lumber for 
air drying, and so there is no dead investment 
in dressed stock. 

This system of kiln drying as orders are 
received, permits the Cogle company to ship 
any item of stock promptly, properly seasoned 
and bright, and it is no wonder that Mr. Cogle 
is convinced that for a moderate investment he 
has the 1933 model small mill. 
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tinue in good demand, and a shortage is im- ce 
Tacoma, Wash. minent. Some of the larger posts are movy- ul 
West Coast Lumber.—There are indications ing. With farm prices on the upturn, there : 
that production in the Tacoma district, which is no doubt that much new fencing and re- Ee 
has made steady gains during recent weeks, pair work will be undertaken after harvest. . 
will not be increased much for the summer, Manufacturers report an awakening of the " 
or at least until manufacturers have a chance pole market, power and telephone companies al 
to determine what national and international having decided, apparently, that now is the 
governmental conferences have in_ store. time to purchase, te 
* . . . . . - ) 
When it became evident that the government Retail. In the ninth federal district, 5,- i 
was about to assume control of industry, 430,000 board feet of lumber was sold by > 
some managers with idle plants probably de- 493 retailers in May, as compared with | 
cided it was expedient to get back among 3,678,000 in April, and 5,207,000 in May, 1932, ) 
producers, so that they might be counted Stocks at 466 yards totaled 58,122,000 feet . 
should it come to apportionment of produc- May 31, as compared with 57,227,000 at the ; 
tion quotas. That many were justified in end of April. Total May sales were $705,200, p 
re-opening or increasing their output appears as compared with $542,700 in April. re 
evident from the flood of orders that has m 
kept the movement of lumber in favorable Seattle, Wash. $ 
relation to production. Many grades of lum- h 
ber are up again, lists indicating that in- West Coast Woods.—Demand continues to 0} 
creases of $3 to $4 are common, with some increase, several markets are badly oversold, ) 
lines ranging higher. Some mills are re- and prices are advancing. Consummation of s 
ported to be so confident that prices are business has become increasingly difficult, be- 
due for substantial raises that they are not ease of low stocks, and constantly chang- 
in a hurry about finding new business at ing prices, while no one is able to gauge the 
present levels. effect of the Industrial Recovery Act. Accept- 
Shingles.—The market has been particu- ance of orders is hedged about with varied d 
larly strong, increases in prices quoted be- restrictions. It is distinctly a sellers’ market. g 
ing frequent in recent weeks, until No. 1 Rail.—This market is very active. The tl 
shingles were $2.50 a thousand early this mills have large order files, and many refuse it 
week. orders. Stocks are badly broken. Big move- H 
Doors and Plywood.—The demand for fir ments to California and the Atlantic coast : 
doors and other plywood products is holding have had considerable effect. Speculative 
up well both in the domestic and foreign buying is giving way to purchases which - 
markets. are moving right out to the consumer. In e! 
The Anderson Bros.’ lumber mill in Olym- the past ninety days the asking price has bo 
pia opened this week with 50 employees after probably gone up $4 to $5. rhe 1926 level a 
being down fifteen months, and the Springer is being closely approached. C and D up- : 
Mill Co. there plans to open early in July. Pers are short at all the mills as are also rs 
The Schaffer Bros. mill at Driad is operating N® 2 common, in 1- and 2-inch. Orders i 
again with 75 employees. In the Aberdeen C&lling for 10,000 feet of these items are 
district, the Greenwood Logging Co. is pre- Tefused. Mills do not want orders for 
paring to open a camp. straight cars of uppers, because they haven't 
4 stock. Verticz ai floori as 
Export lumber orders are coming in bet- See — cal grain ring has 
> ~harte ar reflects «4 >lie 7 ‘ “ — . a 
lag lage cc ged ge agg — ~ — Some demand for car material has devel- it 
a ; > vsti my Rates ia the United Kine oped in the last fortnight, but there is very -. 
once aso atte PP sacs roo the Continent So little production. Prices are up $5 to $10. os 
for June and $10 for July and August. The C2#*_iding, 2x6-inch, advanced from $18 to t] 
only > ant f _ ~ é Pismo an $36@38, because of scarcity. The local rail- te 
Portland, Ore. = As aor ae we on polled: ‘ies roads, particularly the Great Northern and wy 
r ri mamaieel poate Mace Be ra page on oper the Northern Pacific, are purchasing main- pe 
, « « . « es Ide « € . 
° . a tenance items. 
E believe China have ranged from $3.50 to $4, but . n 
th . demand for space for July and August has Intercoastal.—The August rate has been n 
that there is forced another raise, rate being reported set at $11. The twelve conference lines are sl 
no other hote: in this week to be $5 on squares and $7 on holding to it strictly. July space is over- b 
che ise United logs to Japan. As far ahead as August booked, but little August space has been fl 
enure mi little space is available, and September quo- taken, mostly on account of uncertainty over h 
States more hand- tations, it is predicted in shipping circles, ee ee - res ne! lumber 7 
somely furnished will be higher. moving is olding up. ntercoastal prices, | 
lyf ved eet wees tines enabtaees te which advanced June 21, are scheduled to h 
Ges ees awe increase, and various carriers have been re- go higher on common, and $3 on uppers, =: 
the traveler. ‘or missio ed to help handle it July 5. Mills are booked heavily for July it 
COMMISSION perp née sate shipment, and a good many are declining a 
— . ij - business for later shipment. b 
K il 4Bo 4 Minneapo iS, Minn. California.—Water prices to California will a 
: go up $2 and $3 July 5. There appears t: o 
eller an y Northern Pine.-—Although business held up be = a a Bs = Ma to saan goraenr Riory 
Owner:. and well in the northern pine trade last week, a Some declare orders are slowing up, because 
Operz.tors falling off has been recorded this week, yards are now well stocked. 
ascribed to the July 4 holiday. Orders to E This as 1 7 - : 
- date this year are far in excess of. those ge —_— et ews Oh BEpreve- sl] 
for a corresponding period in 1932, and with ment. he rate on large squares to Japan E 
two mills in operation instead of one, as has jumped to oe $5.25, with small a 
was the case last season, production also is aun Gaus ae e at $ 25. Japanese gy ee d 
9 BK greater, being approximately 60 percent ym 25 to 27, an improvement. Space tl 
Baughman 4 uyer ahead to date. Few retail yards are pur- to both Japan and China is tight. The rate o 
d ll chasing with a view to future needs, most to r= st gr $5; with $5.50 the figure for fc 
an we er of the buying still being confined to mixed eeag hina pias c hinese oo is a § 
ears for rounding out stocks. Box and ; 2 eer, am Hosea nem Poe &. 5. prices B 
on bye Gnowncaleuiater for ctandned hemes sass crating interests are taking some material aS been good. The United Kingdom is a a 
w % « ete « : « ~ é : - . "oe active ar’ ‘eile : are ste. Pos j 
j Mpa med Dac ny we Oe ne yt fe but, generally speaking, industrials are not aa/e. 5 a Ping Ag i al steady at li 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- in the market to any extent. Prices are hold- by ao alg saat weg _ be emand. The ¢ on- ir 
frained flexibis leather, 74.09; black seal grain, 92.00; ing firm at the new levels established re- ‘nent also Is more active, and is accepting li 
ue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- cently. Further price adjustments are fore- advances. Rate to the Continent is $10. The D 
— leather, $3.00. ocket edition, 3'4x6 inches, seen a8 a result of the new industrial act. east coast is the principal purchaser in South eC 
with cut-in indexes. Millwork.—With building, particularly of America. n 
dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 the small residential type, on the upgrade, Cedar.—On June 21 cedar siding advanced n 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 there is a fairly good demand for sash, doors $1 to $2. Demand is good. Combination fi 
and other mill products. In the rural sec- mills are selling shingles only when there SI 
FOR SALE BY tions, considerable repair and modernizing is included at least 10,000 feet of siding in § n 
American Lumberman work is in progress. Advancing farm prod- the car, except where No. 2 and 3 shingles 8] 
‘ ucts prices are having a healthy effect on appear in an order. Production is about t] 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. the millwork market. 60 percent of capacity. b 
Northern White Cedar.—Smaller posts con- Shingles.—Production is about 55 to 60 per- ” 
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cent on double shifts. The oversold condi- 
tion of mills is worse than it was two weeks 
ago. Practically all mills are loaded up for 
July. Some mills are eager for such business 
as they can get. British Columbia mills are 


said to be loaded up until Sept. 1. With 
an exchange advantage, they are selling a 
lot of shingles in the American market. 


Wholesalers report they are badly oversold 
on upper grades, but are taking some orders 
for low grades. Prices the past fortnight 
advanced 25 cents a square, average. Some 
declare shingle prices are leveling off, but 
others aver the market is continuing to firm. 

Logs.—This market is very firm, with 
prices advancing. New sales of fir logs will 
reach $9, $13 and $18, highest figures for 
many months. Shingle cedar has jumped to 
$15, and lumber cedar to $21. Though little 
hemlock is being sold, paper mills are short 
of logs, and $8 is the prevailing figure. 
Spruce prices parallel fir. Good fir logs are 
searce, and so are cedar. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—From time to time, as 
demand exceeds present output, mills are 
getting into production again throughout 
the timber belts of Oregon. From La Grande 
it was announced today that the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Co. has resumed operations 
with 65 men at the mill and 50 in the woods. 
The Mount Emily Lumber Co. mill, in the 
same district, is to start up again next week, 
employing about 150 men. The stage of 
water in the Columbia River is still such 





as to interfere with logging operations in 
several instances, and there will be no over- 
supply of saw logs on hand when normal 
operations are resumed in three or four 
weeks. 
. e 
Louisville, Ky. 

Southern Hardwoods.—Prices have been 
advancing steadily. While production has 


increased a little, it has not increased in 
nearly the same ratio as sales. Today the 
consumer realizes that he can not hope for 


the mills to carry stock and have it on hand 


to meet requirements, with the result that, 
where it is possible to finance purchases, 
consumers are buying more freely. The fur- 
niture trade has been getting a big busi- 
ness, and indications are that there will be 
sustained buying for some time. Automo- 
bile business has been much better. The 


flooring trade is 
has advanced 


somewhat more active, and 
prices of its product to a 


level that will enable it to pay more for 
flooring grades of oak. The planing mills 
have been buying a little better, but are 


Waiting on activity developing in the build- 
ing trades. 30x plant demand has continued 
active, what with the present demand for 
beer boxes, fruit and vegetable containers, 
and better demand for whisky cases ete. The 
cooperage industry in Louisville is humming. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods. 
shown considerable 
English buyers were 





Foreign demand has 
improvement. At first 
not willing to pay the 
advanced prices, but with recent American 
developments they seem to be aware that 
they are going to be forced to, especially as 
ocean freight rates have been advanced again 
for August, and they have placed some siz- 
able orders. Domestic demand from all 
groups of consumers continues good, and at 
advanced prices. While there seems to be 
little speculative buying, consumers are keep- 
ing but little ahead of production. In all 
lines, operations have been stepped up, and 
practically all hardwoods are going into 
consumption as rapidly as they arrive at 
manufacturing plants. Automobile and fur- 
niture plant demand continues good. The 
furniture manufacturers are looking to a good 
summer show, with advanced prices. Auto- 
mobile production has been stepped up con- 
siderably. Flooring plants are operating and 
the demand for flooring oak is good, with 
but little stock available, and price on this 
oak item has jumped several dollars in the 


past few weeks. The demand from the re- 
tail yards is exceptionally good, and interior 
trim and sash and door plants are again in 
the market. The demand for box materials, 
principally cottonwood, continues, and prices 
on this item have advanced farther. 


Production. Weather has been ideal for 
heavy production, and many mills are reopen- 
ing, some running from 60 to 72 hours a 
week. Production has risen to nearly 40 
percent of normal, while sales have jumped 
to 70 percent, and shipments to approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of normal. Many mills are 
now preparing for operation. The mills have 
very little dry stock of popular items. 





Ocean Rates.—Announcement has been made 
by the Gulf-United Kingdom Freight Con- 
ference that the August rate from all Gulf 
ports to United Kingdom ports will be ad- 
vanced 2% cents a hundred pounds. This 
makes the ocean rate to London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Avonmouth 27% 
cents on heavy hardwoods, and 34 cents on 
light. The rate to such ports as Huil, New- 
castle, Belfast and Dublin, on direct sailings, 
will be 35 cents on heavy hardwoods, and 
44 on light. These rates are good for Au- 


gust only. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The market continues 
culty reported in 


strong, with diffi- 
obtaining some kinds of 
lumber. Stocks of fir have been much re- 
duced, and mills are obliged to turn down 
orders for early delivery. Anything that can 
be obtained by the wholesalers in this wood 
can be sold immediately, though delivery can 
not be made for several weeks. Dealers 
could sell a large number of shingles if these 
were obtainable for prompt delivery, for the 
high winds that have prevailed here recently 
have unroofed many barns and smaller struc- 
tures. Some wholesalers report a tendency 
on their customers’ part to hold back new 
lumber purchases until yard stocks have been 
reduced, but the general advancing tendency 
in prices, and the fear that they will go 
still higher, are proving a stimulus to trade. 
In this city, building operations are not on 
any large scale, and are mostly along the 
line of modernizing and repair work. 

Hardwoods.—The demand is holding up 
well and the market is strong. Local yards 
are favored by having a good supply of dry 
stock, most customers being desirous of get- 
ting immediate delivery. Mills are so crowded 
with orders that they find it hard to make 
prompt shipments, and some orders are 
therefore being turned down. Consumers 
are displaying more interest than for a long 
time. 

Western Pines.—A strong market prevails 
in the western pines. Pondosa and Idaho in 
the better grades have lately advanced about 
$2. Retailers have been adding quite an 
amount of these woods to their stocks, as 
they are of the opinion that the market will 
go considerably higher. However, the lack 
of dwelling construction prevents many from 
buying far ahead. 


Northern Pine.—The market shows a good 
amount of activity for this time of year, 
and prices hold strong. Low grades are go- 
ing extensively into the manufacture of 
boxes and crates. High grades are wanted 
for pattern stock. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report an in- 
creasing inquiry from dealers, for assort- 
ments to keep their stocks balanced, indicat- 
ing that consumer demand is showing an 
increase, Prices continue to stiffen, and 
stocks are more badly broken. No. 2 boards 
and shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, are $24.40@25 
for small-mill stock; $26@27 for large-mill 
stock. No. 1 dimension is extremely scarce; 
2x4-inch, random loading, is. $24.50.@26 for 
small-mill stock; large mill stocks quoting 
2x4-inch, 10- to 14-foot at $28@29; 16-foot, 
$29@30: 18- and 20-foot, $30@31, 8-, $- and 
10-foot is $21@22. B&better flat grain floor- 
ing, 1x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot, is $31 for small- 
mill stock; large-mill stock, $34@35; straight 
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cars, 10- and 12-foot are $31@32; 16-foot 
and longer, $35@36. B&better car siding, 
1x4-inch, 9-foot is $36; 10- and 12-foot, $34. 
B&better longitudinal car siding, 2x6-inch, 
18-foot, is $67.50; 22- and 24-foot, $70.50; 
2%4-inch stock, $10 above 2-inch basis, No. 1 
common car lining, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot 
is $32.50; 16-foot, $34.50; 18-foot, $37.50. 
Above prices are for kiln dried stock; air 
dried stock is $1@2 a thousand less. B&bet- 
ter drop siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, 
standard patterns, is $35. Bé&better finish, 
S4S, 1x4-, 6- and 8-inch, is $42.50; 10- 
inch, $48; 12-inch, $58. All above prices are 
f. o. b, St. Louis. 

Hardwood representatives report an in- 
creasing volume of business at advanced 
prices. Some mills are now offering straight 
cars of hardwood flooring at price conces- 
sion; however, there has been no general 
change in the price level of oak flooring. 

West Coast representatives report likewise 
an increasing volume of business, with up- 
ward price changes an almost daily occur- 


| Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Several firms are stirring 
themselves mightily just now to obtain inch 
West Virginia sound wormy oak to fill con- 
tracts for Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit. 
One of these firms has agreed to ship 75 
ears by July 1. It is understood that this 
order was among the smallest of the lot, and 
other shippers are hustling to get their con- 
tracts filled before July 10, when it is under- 
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INCREASE YOUR GLASS 
DEPARTMENT PROFITS 


Let us tell you how other lumber 
dealers are making interesting extra profits 
on glass repair work — auto glass replace- 
ments, show cases, furniture tops, glass 
shelves, etc. You can get the bulk of this 
business in your community with almost 
no extra effort. Costs nothing to get the 
facts. 
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stood the new minimum prices are to become 
effective. Some dealers contend that the 
amount of the contract was close to fifty 
million feet, and others say that probably 
it was sixty to seventy million feet. The 
price paid also is a matter of conjecture, the 
popular impression being that it was some- 
where in the neighborhood of $35. The order 
has pepped up the entire hardwood market. 
Since then there have been numerous in- 
quiries. Among them some from fixture fac- 
tories, now busy on orders from the beer 
trade. Three-inch seasoned oak for beer 
vats and kegs and barrels is in active de- 
mand. Values on this item have gone up 
several hundred percent in six months and 
it is almost impossible to get enough to fill 
the demand. Furniture factories are also 
coming back into the market, as well as 
interior trim plants. The cabinet trade is 
re-entering the market. These plants are 
taking gum, chestnut, oak and low grades of 
poplar. High grade poplar for panelling 
and quartered oak are scarce, and prices are 
ascending. 

Softwoods.—Southern pine prices are rap- 
idly advancing. Some common lumber is 
double what it was sixty days ago, and the 
general advance is $7@10. The beer trade, 
and the striking increase in orders from new 
beer gardens, saloons, restaurants, pavilions, 
kiosks and other outhouses, with tables, 
chairs, screens, fences and other equipment, 
is creating an active demand. Cypress is 
coming into demand for sills and tanks for 
breweries and cellars, and prices are stiffen- 
ing. Siding and other items of uppers and 
finish are firmer, with sharp price increases 
in prospect. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers report that 
for the first time in five years their sheds 
and yards have been swept clean. Ordinary 
stocks of one to ten million feet have been 
reduced to mere hundreds. Demand from 
the wholesale and industrial trade continues 
to take the production of most items. Where 
stocks of certain high grades had been ac- 
cumulating steadily for two years, these 
along with the lower grades have suddenly 
become desirable to the trade. Bé&better 
items were a drug in the market four weeks 
ago; No. 1 common had been in most demand. 
Shortage of stocks of all kinds has not re- 
sulted in active operation by the mills; many 
are still on a curtailed schedule. Price levels 
have changed so fast that buyers can not 
keep up with the market. Starting with the 
No. 3 common and running through the 
B&better, the advance has been steady. 
While greater percentage advances were in 
the lower grades, advances have been about 
the same per thousand. An average of $10 
a thousand is about in line. The greatest 
advance during June was in No. 3 flooring. 


Western Pine used for pattern and sash 
and door stocks continues in demand, and is 
higher. Average advance was not as heavy 
as in southern pine, for prices had not de- 
clined so much as had southern pine. 


Oak Flooring rose another $4 during the 
past two weeks, to reach the highest price 
of the past five years for No. 1 common, and 
about in line with 1929 for the other grades. 


Red Cedar Shingle plants withdrew from 
the market on June 20 and have not advised 
salesmen when they would resume taking 
orders, even for delayed shipment. 


Cypress manufacturers continue slowly to 
advance almost all items. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


A slight slackening in demand was no- 
ticed last week, but inquiries are received 
in heavy volume. Most mills are swamped 
with orders. Standard items are becoming 
more and more scarce. Most mills are going 
to be compelled to build up their stocks be- 
fore fall. The list of oversold items fur- 
nished salesmen is growing from week to 
week, and orders for badly mixed cars are 
hard to place. Market observers say that 
the market in agricultural areas has not 
been scratched yet. Industrial demand is 
improving. Railroads are still buying liber- 
ally, and are far behind on car repairing. 


Southern Pine.—A few mills are not offer- 
ing anything, due to stocks being low. Some 
of the smaller producers have withheld of- 
ferings, and have built up stocks against 
small order files. Standard building items 
are scarce. 


The large amount of contem- 
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plated public construction has created an 


unusually good market for heavy items, 
Railroads are still rounding out their stocks, 





Western Pines.—Price advances have 
served to stimulate demand. Mills are heav- 
ily oversold. Yards are buying in small 


amounts. Industrial demand has increased. 

Douglas Fir buying is being done by all 
classes of trade. Retailers are inclined to 
lay in more stock than they can move imme- 
diately. Prices have shown further advances. 
Many mills have been forced to place limi- 
tations on orders, particularly for badly 
mixed cars. 

Hardwoods surpluses at mills last winter 
have generally disappeared under the rush 
of demand, and mills are once again operat- 
ing at a fair rate. The bulk of demand con- 
tinues to come from industrial consumers 
such as box factories, body building plants 
and furniture manufacturers. An increase 
has also been shown in building trades de- 
mand, 


Shingle demand has held up well, consider- 
ing the lateness of the season. Lath are 
quiet but demand is improving a little. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine inquiries and orders con- 
tinue to improve by leaps and bounds. Prices 
are very erratic. From a wholesale point 
of view, conditions are somewhat unsatis- 
factory, as the mills will not take on more 
than two weeks’ cutting ahead, with all signs 
pointing to higher prices, while the whole- 
saler can not afford to get orders on his 
books that it will be impossible to place 
with mills. During the past ten days, one 
southeastern railroad had some difficulty in 
placing approximately 2,500,000 feet of pine 
and cypress in this territory, of which 2,- 
000,000 feet was pine, for the buyer found 
that offered prices were somewhat out of 
line, and had to pay several dollars more. 


Other railroads have experienced similar 
difficulties. The larger yards from the North 


and East have been quite active in ordering 
general assortments. Larger contractors are 
also in the market strong. Most of the 
largest mills in Florida and Georgia are 
running full time, and adding men. Many 
small mills are starting. 


Cypress mills are reporting heavier order 
files than for many months. The yards have 
been buying large quantities, orders indicat- 
ing that the stock is urgently needed. Al- 
though the manufacturers have millions of 
feet of sawn cypress in pile, there is some 
discussion of the advisability of starting the 
sawmills again. Planing mills are practi- 
cally all running full time. 

Hardwood manufacturers report increased 
inquiry and orders for general assortments. 
Demand from box factories is unusually 
strong. Flooring plants are buying large 
quantities, and prices are not questioned 
as much as ability to make satisfactory ship- 
ment. Automobile body builders have been 
in the market for several weeks, and their 
orders are picking up every day. Domestic 
business is far better than export. Export 
business is better than it was two weeks 
ago, and inquiries indicate an increase dur- 


ee Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine has been very active, 
and prices have advanced all along the line. 
Many price lists have been withdrawn, be- 
cause so little stock can be offered. Some 
mills are keeping off the market, believing 
that they will secure further advance of 
several dollars. Some seem to think that 
prices have advanced too rapidly, while many 
others predict that today’s prices will be 
considered low in thirty days from now. 
Wages have been advanced, but not in pro- 
portion to prices. Most of recent purchases 
have been going to box plants, but retail 
yards, while buying a little more heavily 
in expectation of higher prices, have not 
been purchasing to a great extent. 

Higher Grades.—Demand for Bé&better in 
stock widths seems to be increasing, but 
mills do not have much to offer. Prices have 
advanced rapidly. B&better 4/4 edge is mov- 
ing better, because of scarcity of stock 
widths, and many mills have marked prices 
up $3 or more above the prevailing market 
today. For a while there was quite a bit 
of 4/4 common stock, 4/4 B&better bark 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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plans. Wells Blanchard, of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston, went to the Chicago con- 
ference last week as the accredited representa- 
tive of the local association of wholesalers, and 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, of which he is the first vice pres- 
ident. The president, vice president and secre- 
tary of the National-American will come to 
3oston, at a date soon to be announced, when 
the complete provisions of the “Code” and the 
steps leading up to its adoption will be explained 
in detail. The interests of the retail branch of 
the industry have been represented by the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, with 
Paul Collier, of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, as chairman of the retail 
code committee, while two new organizations 
have come into the field to act for eastern lum- 
ber manufacturers, one the Northeastern Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association — embracing 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, New York and New England—the other 
the expansion of the old New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association to cover a wider field, un- 
der the tithe New England Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Manchester, N. H. 

Real progress in the strategic position of 
lumber in the market has been made during 
recent weeks. Many million feet of lumber is 
now being moved toward a score of forestry 
camps being established at many points in New 
England. Already schedules totalling more 
than five million feet have been placed with 
retail dealers. Half of this is being furnished 
in eastern spruce, and the rest will be either fir 
or southern pine. Another schedule for a half 
million feet came into the market Thursday. 
A yard order for a half million feet of West 
Coast fir and hemlock was placed by a North 
Shore yard last week. Practically every parcel 
now afloat in the intercoastal ships has been 
“sold to arrive.” At the terminals in Albany, 
New London and Boston there are practically 
no desirable lots unsold. 

At the production end a new factor of real 
significance has come to the surface. Strained 
relations between England and Russia brought 
an edict prohibiting the importation of Russian 
spruce. Large English orders have been placed 
in Canada for prompt delivery at English Chan- 
nel ports. This movement serves the double 
purpose of supplying an enlarged outlet for 
Canadian mill product, and relieving the pres- 
sure of spruce offerings in the consuming mar- 
kets of Canada, New England and New York. 

Effective last week, trucking rates for the 
hauling of lumber from docks to the yards in 
the Boston area were advanced 25 percent. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Price ad- 
vances and rumors of more to come, con- 
tinue as the outstanding market feature. 
“here have been several round-lot sales, for 
construction of emergency forestry camps. 
Sales since June 21 of No. 1 dimension fir 
on dock or cars have taken the discount 
from page 12% of list No. 31, with the c.i.f. 
prices from page 11%. The discounts range 
from $7 for 2x3-inch to $7.50 for 2x4-inch; 
$8.50 for 2x6- to 12-inch, and $9.50 for 3-inch 
and thicker. For hemlock, $1 less. For 
boards fir and/or hemlock the “on dock or 
cars” prices to dealers effective July 5 are 
No. 1, 8- and 10-inch, $27.50; 12-inch, $28.50; 
No. 2, $23.25; No. 3, $21.25. Vessel rates for 
August loading have been advanced $1 to a 
total of $11.25. The price basis quoted above 
for dimension sizes has been further ad- 
vanced effective July 5. Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon are advanced $2, and the No. 3 common, 
$1. The 3x3- to 8x8-inch D4S are up $2. 
The practice of quoting a flat price deliv- 
ered for the rough timber 6x10-inch and up 
is cancelled. To get the current prices to 
dealers on dock or cars at Boston, apply a 
$10 discount to all sizes listed on page 3 of 
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Boston, Mass., July 3.—The eyes of indus- 
trial New England are focused upon the prog- 
ress of Mr. Roosevelt’s “Industrial Recovery” 


list 31, and then add $11.25 to cover freight 
and insurance. For all “uppers” including 
finish and stepping, all B and C grades 
are advanced $3, and the D grade, $2. Cargo 
receipts at Boston in June totaled 10,538,536 
feet, while the five-year average for June is 
10,398,624 feet. For the first half of 1933 
the total is 41,090,822 feet, and compares with 
49,706,038 feet last year; 80,053,751 feet in 
1931, and 70,256,793 feet in 1930. 


Eastern Spruce holds at the same base 
price for dimension, $30, quoted two weeks 
ago. This includes advances of $1.50 on 
June 6 and $1 on June 19. For the random 
yard sizes, the smaller scantling is quoted 
at $27; 6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $30; 10-inch, $32. 
Some heavy ‘orders have been booked by 
the Maine mills for rush delivery at the Gov- 
ernment forestry camps. These schedules 
run fairly heavy to 5-inch and up covering 
boards, now quoted in the market at $28. 
Sharp increase in Canadian business with 
Great Britain is strengthening the position 
of the larger Canadian mills as they strive 
for a “firm price” basis. 


Lath and Shingles.—Effective June 30 
there was an advance of 25 cents in the de- 
livered prices for lath of all widths, and 
a further similar advance is to come into 
force July 10. This will bring the quota- 
tion to $4 for the 1%-inch and $4.50 for the 
wider size. Eastern white cedar shingles are 
moving freely, and are firm at the June 6 
advance of 25 cents to: Extras, $4.25; clears, 
$3.50, and 2nd clears, $2.50. Many West Coast 
red cedar shippers have withdrawn their 
lists. No definite date of delivery will be 
agreed to, and all sales are subject to the 
price prevailing at date of shipment. The 
16-inch XXXXX all-rail have reached a range 
of $3.39 to $4.04, with the 18-inch Perfec- 
tions at $4.39. For the waterborne red cedars 
at Boston docks the price range is wide at 
$3.35@3.70 for the XXXXX, and $4@$4.15 
for Perfections, per square. 


Maple Heel Stock.—With many of the heel 
shops the spring and fall seasons have over- 
lapped, due to strikes in March and April in 
their own shops as well as in the tanneries. 
The fall season ordinarily runs from July 
15 to Nov. 15, but many of the plants have 
continued active and expect no summer shut- 
down. The new No. 2 grade of heel maple 
is held as high as $75, though there are quo- 
tations as low as $65. Offerings are limited, 
and both buyers and sellers look for an ad- 
vancing price range as the season progresses. 

Pine Boxboards.—Stocks on New England 
mill yards are not excessive, and with de- 
mand volume fully 25 percent greater than 
that of last year, prices are steadier, with 
sales of inch round edge at a range of $14 
@16, and the square edge as low as $21, 
ranging from that figure to as high as $27. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Some expansion in 
local demand has taken place. The quota- 
tions have been marked up 50 and even 60 
percent over the lows, and this trend has 
not yet been arrested. Sales to the box 
makers continue good. Home building is 
still decidedly quiet, but other work con- 
nected with business enterprises is a little 
more active. The available stocks are not 
excessive, though a number of the mills have 
resumed operations. 


Georgia Pine.—Longleaf pine has so far 
failed to participate in the recovery on a 
scale with the rest of the list. But the sell- 
ers are quite firm in their ideas of values. 
Stocks in the yards here are low. 





Cypress.—Demand is not large, with the 
market almost at a standstill. But the un- 
dercurrent of price strength is not to be 
ignored, 


Douglas Fir.—The quotations on fir are 
being marked up from time to time, and buy- 
ing in expectation of further price advances 
has made considerable headway. Local con- 
sumption is not active. 


Hardwoods.— Business is unmistakably on 
the up trend. Prices are gaining strength 
every day. General withdrawal of stock 


lists and quotations are in order, and reduc- 
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tions of holdings are going on apace. The 
export division alone is dull. 


Sash and Doors.—Manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of millwork find themselves obliged 
to revise price quotations so frequently as 
to make it by no means easy to keep 
up with the developments in the trade, but 
demand for their products has not yet be- 
come active. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The lumber business continues at a fever- 
ish pace in Philadelphia, with no sign ap- 
parent of any slackening. Many of the mill 
owners and representatives are making trips 
to and from the mills. Prices are advanc- 
ing, but at such an erratic pace that the 
leaders agree that it is impossible to make 
quotations for publication. As one whole- 
saler said: “All the mills seem to have dif- 
ferent quotations, and my salesmen are now 
obliged to call us up every day before mak- 
ing a sale.” Increased consumption of hard- 
woods is due to demand from automobile 
body, radio and barrel plants. The orders 
are so big that it is difficult for Philadel- 
phia wholesalers to fill them. Both the hard- 
wood and softwood operators place great 
hope in the new industrial code, and would 
be satisfied if the prices of 1926 were agreed 
upon as a basis for future sales. After many 
lean months, the lumbermen are welcoming 
the increased business, and admit that they 
are making some money, but look forward 
to days less hectic than they have been 
having recently. 


New York, N. Y. 


Douglas fir demand has fallen off slightly 
in the last week or so. Mills are sold out till 
about the middle of August. There is a heavy 
demand from the middle West farm States. 
Ponderosa and Idaho pines, despite advanced 
prices, are still in very good demand. South- 
ern pine demand has improved, but this spe- 
cies is extremely difficult to obtain. Prices 
of pine were raised two weeks ago, and are 
holding well. Moulding is almost unobtain- 
able. Flooring is higher. Export dealers 
can sell practically anything they can get, 
provided it is of the quality that foreign 
customers want. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended June 
24, 1933, totaled 1,192,599 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 53,253 cars (an increase of 
6,118 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 10); coke, 10,544 cars; ore, 25,798 
cars; coal, 195,619 cars; livestock, 30,983 cars; 
merchandise, 338,432 cars, and miscellaneous, 
461,482 cars. The total loadings for the two 
weeks ended June 24, show an increase of 119,- 
819 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended June 10. 





SPECIALISTS 
IN TROPICAL HARDWOODS 
Genuine weak g y Sp 4.3. Cedar 
Teak—Philippine Mahogany 


‘INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 
47 12th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 














CORTLAND 7-5530 


J. HERBERT BATE CO.,Inc. 
WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 





Kirkpatrick B.C. Shingles 
Natural or Stained 
Regular Deliveries through 
Boston Boat Terminals 
CARLOS RUGGLES LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Lumber—Est. 1889—Springfield, Mass. 
Telephone your orders and inquiries at our expense. 








SPRINGFIELD 3-5184 
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“Has Given 
Universal 
Satisfaction” 


“We have been selling 
‘Antimite’ for the past 
two years to the building 
trade for termite extermina- 
tion, where these pests had 
infested Sn we 4 
constructed. t as given 
universal satisfaction.”’ (WHITE: ANTS) 
—Julius Seidel Lumber Co. 

(Signed) Chas. W. Spiess, Vice-Pres. 


It will pay every lumber dealer to investi- 
gate the profit opportunities in selling 
“Antimite” to the building trade for termite 
eradication. 


Send today for circular 
without obligation. 


THE ANTIMITE CoO. 


Arcade Bidg.. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








KILLS 


TERMITES, 























‘Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


LUMBER AND . $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 



















MFREE OFFER®™ 
(ald Wan, CALSOMIN 

Hundreds of Largest 

Lumber Dealers Now Handling 


A PROFITABLE ADDITIONAL PRODUCT 


Write for Color Card Today 


Tamms Silica Co. 
Richard Shipping Corp. 


Mill: Tamms, Il. Builders Bldg., Chicago zz 
Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Tamso-Lite 
Hot Water 











Special department handling export lumber shipments 























PARKER & HALE 


Timber Estimated and Appraised 


F. E. PARKER, 25 years’ H. M. HALE, Yale Forest 
practical experience School Graduate 


402 Hildreth Building, LOWELL, MASS. 








LUMBERMEN! 
Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY .- 


AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, Iil. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 














J. A. Finley, of the Finley Lumber Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has just returned from a trip to 
the Carolinas. 

William F. Baird, general sales manager of 
the Michigan-California Lumber Co., Camino, 
Calif., who is making a trip to eastern centers, 
recently visited Buffalo, N. Y. 

The F. M. Johnson Lumber Co., with retail 
yards at Fitchburg, Leominster and Clinton, 
Mass., have taken over and are operating the 
yard of the Robinson-Brett Lumber Co., at 
Keene, N. H. 

Ganson Depew, for many years connected 
with the Goodyear lumber interests at Buffalo, 
and former president of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange, has been elected president of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

George Klenk, for the past two years con- 
nected with the Berkshire Lumber Co., Kansas 
City retail concern, has accepted a position with 
the Pacific Mutual Door Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Mr. Klenk will call on Kansas City dealers. 

Charles E. Dodge, head of the Norfolk Lum- 
ber Co. at Stoughton, Mass., with Mrs. Dodge, 
returned last week from a five months’ sojourn 
in California, made in the interest of Mr. 
Dodge’s health, which was greatly benefited. 


J. N. Elliott, formerly with the Eberhardt 
Lumber Co., at Salina, Kan., is now managing 
the yard of the Howell Lumber Co., at Clay 
Center, Kan. Mr. Elliott will be remembered 
by many lumbermen for his activity in the 
Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association. 

John T. Byrns, for many years a wholesale 
lumber dealer and later head of the Queen City 
Wood Carving Co., is to become the Cincinnati 
manager of the new Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration. Mr. Byrns is the brother of Con- 
gressman Joseph R. Byrns, of Tennessee, Demo- 
cratic floor leader. 

Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, was in Chicago the first of last 
week, en route home after a visit to Oklahoma 
City. Mr. Kay reported conditions in the 
Southwest greatly improved, there being a gen- 
eral feeling of optimism among the people with 
whom he came in contact. He experienced ex- 
tremely hot weather, and fear was expressed 
that, unless rains came soon, crops would be 
greatly damaged. Lumber dealers in that sec- 
tion, he found, were buying rather extensively, 
but largely for the purpose of building up in- 
ventories before further advances in mill prices. 
— in Chicago, Mr. Kay visited the World's 
‘air. 


Welcome Postal News 


Lumbermen in Chicago who have frequent 
occasion to use the mails were gladdened last 
week by a letter from Postmaster Arthur C. 
Lueder, informing them that only 2 cents, in- 
stead of 3, will be required on postage for all 
letters delivered in the same city where mailed. 
For Chicago, this applies also to Cicero, but 
not to Evanston and other outlying suburbs. 
It will mean a decided cut in the cost of mail- 
ing statements, and of special advertising mat- 
ter, and should result in more general use 
of the latter. 





Rail Lumber Purchase Heartens 
Black Hills 


News that R. D. Long, of Chicago, general 
storekeeper for the Burlington Railroad, had 
been in the Black Hills doing a little purchas- 
ing of lumber aroused quick interest. Pur- 
chases by the “Q” used to be the main source 
of revenue for many Dakota timber interests 
up until a few years ago, but for about three 





years the railroad had not bought any 
terial there. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN got in touch 
with Mr. Long, to ask what other purchases - 
probably would be made. He said, however, 
that nothing more is immediately in sight, for 
this was only a special order for some grain 
door boards, and the road’s needs had been 
filled. “But even these small purchases mean 
a lot to them out there,’ he added, “for they 
haven't had any at all for so long.” 


ma- 





Takes Front Rank Among Inland 
Empire Manufacturers 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., July 1—J. M. Brown, 
president of the Long Lake Lumber Co., this 
city, has announced the purchase by the Long 
Lake company of the complete manufacturing 
plant at Spokane formerly owned by the Hed- 
und Lumber Co. The 
Hedlund plant, which is 
relatively new, is mod- 
ern in every respect. In 
addition to the band 
sawmill. and planing 
mill, the company has 
a complete modern fac- 





J. M. BROWN, 
Spokane, Wash.; 
Heads Company That 
Acquired Additional 
Plant 





tory. Its products in- 
clude a complete line of 
Ponderosa pine, such as 
lumber, trim, boxes, 
frames, moldings, etc. 

This acquisition places 
the Long Lake Lumber 
Co. in the front rank as to importance among 
Inland Empire lumber manufacturers. It has 
been operating in that region for many years. 
In addition to the new property just purchased, 
the company has sawmills at Nine Mile Falls 
and Spokane, and a retail yard in Spokane, 
while the same interests control the Spokane 
Pine Products Co., operating a millwork fac- 
tory producing frames, sash, boxes, etc. 

The official personnel of the Long Lake Lum- 
ber Co., is J. M. Brown, president; E. C. Wert, 
vice president and sales manager; D. E. Brown, 
secretary-treasurer. 

“Jim” Brown, as he is popularly known 
throughout the Ponderosa pine district, was 
formerly Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, 
former president of the Kiwanis Club of Spo- 
kane, head of the Boy Scout organization of 
the Spokane district, and always active in lum- 
ber and civic organizations. He is recognized 
as a business and civic leader. 








Manages Company Specializing in 
Tennessee White Pine 


The many friends and acquaintances through- 
out the lumber trade of Fred Ehme, of Fred 
Ehme & Co., Harriman, Tenn., will be inter- 
ested to know that he is now operating the 
Tennessee White Pine Co., a new concern of 
which he is manager. This new company is 
owned by H. L. Durrell, banker, financier and 
manufacturer, who is largely interested in the 
American Fork & Hoe Co. The Tennessee 
White Pine Co., with headquarters at Harri- 
man, Tenn., will handle all. kinds of lumber 
and forest products native to that section, spe- 
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cializing in Tennessee white pine. Mr. Ehme 
says he is soliciting the continued business of 
the old friends of Fred Ehme & Co., and hopes 
in his new connection to make a lot of new 
friends. 





Form New Retail Firm 


PROVIDENCE, R. July 3—William Mc- 
Kenna, who has been associated with Burrows 
& Kenyon (Inc.) for thirty-four years, sixteen 
of them as secretary and sales manager of the 
firm which is now in receivership, has formed 
a new company, the Narragansett Lumber Co. 
His sons, John W. and William, jr., are asso- 
ciated with him in the new venture. 

New offices and storage sheds have been 
completed and the firm is ready for business, 
with a stock of lumber for industrial and home- 
building uses. 


On Guard, Hardwood Exporters! 


The United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has directed attention to 
the fact that one or more persons familiar with 
hardwood lumber exporters and United King- 
dom importers have attempted to fleece these 
exporters out of money. In this connection the 
department says: 

The impostor apparently represents him- 
self to the exporter to be either a principal 
or a relative of a principal of a United King- 
dom agency and that he has had money 
stolen or has lost it. He then requests that 
he be allowed to draw against balances due 
or to have a certain sum of money advanced 
during his emergency. American exporters 
are urged to make certain that anyone repre- 
senting himself to be connected with a for- 
eign firm and requesting money is actually 
the one he represents himself to be. 








Lumberman Elevated to High 
Masonic Office 


The many friends throughout the lumber in- 
dustry, both Masonic and non-Masonic, of Ed- 
ward H. Thomas, treasurer of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., will be interested to learn 
that Mr. Thomas, who is a thirty-third degree 
Mason, has been elected commander-in chief of 
Oriental Consistory of the Scottish Rite. Mr. 
Thomas has been first lieutenant commander 
of the Consistory for the past three years, and 
his many friends in that organization were de- 
lighted to know that he had recovered from a 
recent serious illness, and was able to attend 
the meeting at which he was elevated to the 
office of commander-in- 
chief. 

Edward H. Thomas 
became a member of the 
Scottish Rite body of 
Chicago in September, 
1907, and was crowned 
with the thirty-third de- 
gree in 1922. He was 
raised as a Master Ma- 
son in Kilwinning 





E. H. THOMAS, 
Chicago; 
Receives High 
Masonic Honors 





Lodge in 1907, and 
served as its Master in 
1912. He also _ holds 
membership in  Corin- 
thian Chapter, Royal 
Arch Masons, Chicago 
Council, Royal and Se- 
Bernard Commandery, Knights 
Medinah Temple Mystic Shrine, and 
Constantine. He was Po- 
tentate of Medinah Temple in 1928, and has 
taken an active part in the management of the 
Chicago unit of the Shriners’ Hospital for 
Crippled Children. He also has been active in 
the work of the Grand Lodge of Illinois, serv- 
ing for many years as a member of the finance 
committee of that body. 





lect Masons, St. 
Templar, 
the Red Cross of 
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Mr. Thomas long has been connected in an 
official capacity with the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., and has a wide acquaintance in and is 
held in high esteem by the lumber trade. 





Appointed Sales Manager 


Arthur W. Thompson has been appointed 
sales manager of the Red Top Steel Post Co., 
Chicago, to succeed Luther M. Atkinson, who 
recently resigned to become general sales man- 
ager of the Wood Conversion Co., it has been 
announced. 

Mr. Thompson has been assistant sales man- 
ager for “Red Top” for 
six years, and during 
his ten years’ connection 
with the sales and mer- 
chandising of these posts 
he has been with the 
company during the per- 





A. W. THOMPSON, 
Chicago; 
Sales Manager, Red 
Top Steel Post Co. 





iod of its greatest 
growth—1923 to 1930— 
a period during which 
it climbed to a front- 
rank position in the pro- 
duction and distribution 
of steel fence posts. 
Prior to 1927 he repre- 
sented his firm in var- 
both east and west, and 





ious sales territories, 
therefore is well informed on the general phases 
of steel post distribution and is familiar with 
retail lumbermen’s problems. 


This sales experience in the field, coupled 
with his background of a number of years of 
steel mill and production experience and a 
knowledge of rolling mill practice, particularly 
well qualifies him for directing the sale of 
“Red Tops.” 

In a statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Mr. Thompson pledges that the dealer co- 
operation which dealers have come to expect of 
the Red Top Steel Post Co. will be continued, 
and that sales and merchandising policies will 
be directed toward not only selling to the dealer, 
but also toward expediting the movement of 
“Red Tops” out of the lumber yard, to the 
farmer. April and May sales, he reports, reflect 
a substantial betterment in the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power. 


Appointed Member of Federal Ad- 


visory Board 


WasHinctTon, D. C., July 3—Maj. Everett G. 
Griggs, executive head of St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., has been named 
by Secretary of Commerce Roper to represent 
the lumber industry as a member of the Govern- 
ment’s advisory and long-range planning com- 
mittee, to map the future economic course of 
the United States in the present mass move- 
ment toward industrial recovery. Forty-one 
business leaders have been selected for this task, 
and the naming of Maj. Griggs not only adds 
strength to the committee, but assures the lum- 
ber industry that its interests will be effectively 
championed as plans take shape, through the 
adoption of “Codes of Fair Competition,” to 
bring the production and distribution of lum- 
ber back to a sound business basis. 


Moves Office to Mill 


MEMPHIS, TENN:, July 3.—The office of the 
Vinton-Southerland Lumber Co., 
located in South Memphis with R. A. Vinton in 
charge, has been moved to the company’s mill at 
Greenwood, Miss. The company now is operat- 
ing a circular mill at Greenwood, and will soon 
start the operation of its band mill, which is 
now undergoing some repairs. Mr. Vinton will 
have charge of the office in Greenwood. 
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Lumber 
Operaedsy CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 


Owned and 











Klin Dried 


and Air Driea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


ele ene an ea 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 220 So. State St. oe. Exch. Bldg, 

St Francisco, Cal. 
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Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 





Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 


Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 





















Buying ‘Not 
All Due to 
Inflation— 


We've been pleased to have reports 
from some of our customers which 
indicate that the surge of buying isn’t 
all due to desire to cover before 
prices go higher—that a considerable 
amount of stock is actually being or- 
dered for immediate use in remodel- 
ing and repair work of all kinds— 
also new construction. 


To dealers who need stock, we can’t 
recommend Newman Dense (Old 
Fashion) Longleaf too strongly. It’s 
the kind of lumber that delivers sat- 
isfaction—cut from choice virgin tim- 
ber, carefully manufactured, dried 
and graded—known for durability 
and unequalled for framing, studs, 
joist, rafters, flooring, drop siding, 
ceiling, finish, mouldings, timbers, etc. 


Order what you need today. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked—Trade Marked— 
Species Marked 


J. J. NEWMAN 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office: Scranton, Pa. 


Also selling famous “Bude Quality” Shortleaf 
Stock and Southern Hardwoods, Box Shook, 
Crating, Cut Stock and Piling. 

















Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 



















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 


er 
San Francisce 


No. 1 
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Business Changes 


ARIZONA. Flagstaff—Arizona Lumber & Timber 


Co.; Joseph C. Dolan bought controlling interest. 
CALIFORNIA. Artesia—C. H. Griffen Lumber 


Co. succeeded by Barr Lumber Co. 
department at Santa Ana, Calif). 

Chino—Chino Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Blinn Lumber Co. (purchasing department 
Angeles, Calif.). 

Pomona—Pomona Valley Lumber Co. 
by Patten-Blinn Lumber Co. 

Red Bluff—Depot Lumber Yard 
Isaac and Newton Isaac of the 
Co., Corning, Calif. 

_ ILLINOIS. Mt. Auburn—Mt. Auburn Lumber 
Co, stock and equipment sold to Mac Thompson, 
who will continue as the Thompson Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Ocelwein—Stone-Little Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Jamison Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. McPherson—Burkholder Lumber Co. 
local yard purchased by Lake Superior Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville (Highland Park)—Gam- 
ble Bros., dimension and glued up stock producers, 
with large mill here, reorganized. T. Hoyt Gamble 
has retired as president and becomes ehairman of 


(purchasing 


Patten- 
at Los 


succeeded 


dD. G. 
Lumber 


sold to 
Corning 


the board, while Joseph D. Burge, former paint 
and varnish manufacturer, becomes active presi- 
dent. Cornelius D. Dosker continues as a vice 
president and general manager. Charles B. Cast- 
ner, formerly with the Mengel Co. and Mengel 
Body Co., also becomes a vice president. Fred C. 
McCracken, Kentucky Veneer Works, and Nat P. 


Bloom, Adler Manufacturing Co., go on the board. 


MAINE. Pittsfield—Pittsfield Lumber Co. suc- 
cessors to Herbert F. Walker. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Milford — Franklin Lumber 
Co.: change in ownership. 

Springfield—Handy Chair & Table Co. succeeded 
by Store & Office Equipment Co, 

MISSISSIPPI. Grenada—Grenada Hardwood Co.: 
change in ownership. 

MISSOURI. Iantha—lIantha Lumber Co.: Guy W. 
Jones sold his interest to Glenn W. Compton. 

Kansas City—M. R. Smith local retail yard pur- 
chased by A. C. Creel, Kansas City lumberman, 
who will operate as the A. C. Creel Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Yukon—Peoples Lumber Co. stock 
purchased by Ketcham Lumber Co.; headquarters 
at Muskogee, Okla. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Shepard-Huffaker: W. 
G. Shepard sold his majority stock to Miss Johnnie 
Kinnerman, who will continue the business under 
the same name. Mr. Shepard will enter the lum- 
ber and supply business for himself, as Shepard's 
(Inc.). 

McMinnville—Lester Doak and Roy Brown of the 
McMinnville Lumber & Supply Co. have sold the 
handle department to W. R. Bell and son, Mark 
Bell, who will operate as the McMinnville Handle 
Co. 

TEXAS. 





Sabinal—Mayhew Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by W. L. Moore and Stuart Moore, who 
will operate as the Sabinal Lumber Co. (Inc.). The 


Mayhew company will retain its machinery and 
implement business. 
Whiteface—J. C. Whaley Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Telford Lumber Co. 
. 
Incorporations 
ARKANSAS. Berryville — Northwest Arkansas 


Stave & Heading Corporation. F. McNeil, Clifford 
Selden and William G. Johnson, all of Clarksburg, 
W. Va., incorporators. 

El Dorado—Graves-Westbrook Corporation; $25,- 
000. Manufacturers and dealers in yellow pine and 
hardwood lumber. E. E. Graves and R. L. West- 
brook, jr., incorporators. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Colorthru Wood Prod- 
ucts Corporation; to deal in all kinds of timber, 


logs, wood, lumber etc. C. S. Peables and L. E. 
Gray interested. 
FLORIDA. Miami—Norman Graves Co., N. W. 


Graves, 842 S. W. 12th St., interested. 


Orlando—Central Florida Lumber & Supply Co.; 
$10,000. 
ILLINOIS. Altamont—Altamont Supply Co.; 
$40,000. 


Chicago—Beaven Co., 4126 Peterson Ave.; $1,000. 
Fred Beaven, 7446 North Seeley Ave., interested. 

Peoria—H. B. Leonard Co.; $10,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Dawson Lumber Co.; 
$50,000. Old concern. 

Mt. Sterling—Richardson Lumber Co.; $3,000. L. 


D. Richardson, C. C. West and Chapman Gibson 
incorporators, 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Arundel Lumber Co., 


Irving Kolker, Edward A. 
Greenstein and Louis Samuels incorporators. 

Baltimore—Dry Fork Lumber Co., 7 East Red- 
wood St.; to engage in general lumber, tanning and 
milling business. Martha Flaherty, Frank Ruff and 
H. Ross Black, jr., incorporators. 

MISSISSIPPI. Yazoo City—W. P. 
ber Co.; $5,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Trenton—Hamilton Body Co., 
1900 Genesee St.; manufacturers of auto bodies. 


419 Munsey Bldg. 


Stewart Lum- 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Bedford Lumber Co.; 
$20,000. Louis Trebatch, 848 45th St., Brooklyn, 
interested. 

New York City—Community Lumber Co., 189-18 
Hillside Ave. (Hollis). 

New York City—County Seat Lumber Co. Jeane 


Knight, Ruth J. Lewis and Milton E. Glickman, 
all of Monticello, N. Y., incorporators. 

New York City—Walker Sash & Door Corpora- 
tion: $10,000. Barnett Levitt, 286 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, an incorporator. 


OREGON. Klamath Falls — Caruthers 
Co.; $5,000. 
Portland—Linnton 


Lumber 


Lumber Co.; $5,000. m & 








Brasen, 1226 E. Pine, interested. 
Lyons—Marion Lumber Co.; $5,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Chester—Lahn & Co., 1531 
West 3rd St.; $25,000. 
Temple—Temple Supply Co.; $40,000. G. F 


Lance, jr., 713 N. 
porator. 

TEXAS. Sabinal—Sabinal Lumber Co.; 
Incorporators: W. L. Moore, A. B. 
K. K. Woodley. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—Carter Lumber Co.; $25,- 
000. <A. B, Carter, 3313 Barton Ave., interested. | 


5th St., Reading, Pa., an incor- 


$15,000. 
Meyhew and 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angles—Lewis W. 
570 Whittier Blvd.; retail. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—W. IL. Hanson and C. E. 
a opened lumber yard at 1590 DeKalb Ave.,, 


Osborne, 


MINNESOTA. St. Paul—National Lumber & 
Wrecking Co. has engaged in business at Seventh 
and Chestnut Sts.; Jay Axelrod is president. 


NEBRASKA. Bennet—Johnson & Dibble Lum- 
ber Yard opened. Replaces Eggleston yard, re- 
cently burned. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—National Sawdust Manu- 
facturing Co.; partnership between William §S, 
Berry, 8 Whitney Place, and John Coleman, 540 
Michigan Ave. 

New York, Little Neck—Queensborough Lumber 
Co. (Inc.) opened branch on Northern Blvd., head- 
ar “ein 42nd Ave. and 215th, Bayside, Flushing 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Co.; retail millwork. 
mari, proprietors. 

Philadelphia—New Deal Lumber Co., 1432 N. 6th 
St. John F. Bevan and John Kurr, proprietors. 

. Philadelphia—William F. Nickel, jr.; retail lum- 
er. 

TEXAS. Marathon—Marathon Supplies will be 
opened with Charles Treadwell as manager, at the 
former Alpine Lumber Co, site. 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Baeten Lumber Co. 
of Blaine is opening retail yard here. 

Dishman—R. W. Turner has opened a retail yard 
here under the name of Turner Lumber Co. 

Puyallup—Cy Wright has opened a lumber yard 
at 523 East Pioneer, to be known as the Valley 
Lumber Co. 

Opportunity—Lloyd-Warren Cash Carry Lumber 
Co., Orchard Ave. Lloyd Taylor and Warren D. 
Boyer, proprietors. 

Seattle—W. J. McCowin, 7109 Seward Park Place, 
sa areet lumber shed and office at 65200 15th 
ae * ; 


Philadelphia—Circle Lumber 
Dominick and Samuel Alti- 


WISCONSIN. Cornell—New Home Lumber Co.; 

A. F. Dickenson, proprietor. 
| . 
Casualties 

ARKANSAS. Clarendon—Fire destroyed 200,000 
feet of lumber at the Townsend Bros. Mill. Loss, 
$50,000. 

Little Rock—Dyke Bros. Lumber Co. window 


sash, door and glazing departments destroyed by 
$100,000 fire. About 75 percent of loss is covered 
by insurance. Will rebuild. 

INDIANA. Gary—Gary Lumber Co. suffered $50,- 
000 fire loss. Insured; will be rebuilt. Company 
prepared to fill orders as usual, 

NEW YORK. Hempstead—Nassau Lumber Co, 
(Inc.) damaged about $80,000 by fire. Partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 

OHIO. Mt. Sterling—Ohio Willow Wood Co., one 
of four willow wood plants in the United States 
making wooden limbs, and the only polo ball 
manufacturing plant in the U. S., was destroyed 


by fire; loss $40,000. Insured for $15,000. Plans 
are being considered for re-establishment of the 
business. Offices have been opened in an adjoin- 


ing building and orders are to be handled through 
other agencies. The factory was owned and oper- 
ated by W. E. Arbogast. 

TEXAS. Longview—East Texas Lumber Co. suf- 
fered $75.000 fire loss to its planing mill and two 
other units. 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. Valdosta—A. J. Tyson, of Cordele, 
has acquired 600 acres of timber and will estab- 
lish a sawmill. 

IDAHO. Payette—Acme Wood Products Co., suc- 
cessor to the Council Box & Lumber Co. of Council, 
Idaho, has been put in operation. The plant is 
owned by C. U. Carlton and is equipped to turn 
out any kind of box required in this section, in- 
cluding prune, cherry, berry and egg crates; apple 
boxes, apricot and peach boxes. Has capacity of 
4,000 to 5,000 cherry crates per day. 

ILLINOIS. Madison—Madison Planing Mill & 
Lumber Co., 1300 State St., reported in market for 
sawmill to handle large timber. 

INDIANA. Camden—Ed and Victor Haughey 
have opened a woodworking factory and will make 
clothes racks, ball clubs, eveners, handles, wagon 
tongues and other articles. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—Hauber Cooperage Co. 
is rebuilding its plant damaged by fire recently 
at a cost, exclusive of equipment, of about $10,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville— Gambrinus Cooperage 
Works, 930 Mason Ave., incorporated for $137,500 
with Phillip Sengel, George F. Sengel and F. J. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Find It Difficult to Fill Orders, 
and Increase Production 


Depletion of mill stocks has made southern pine harder 
to buy, for it is impossible to supply many items nearly as 
quickly as they are wanted. Retailers, taking note of this 
situation, are departing from the practice of asking for diffi- 
cult assortments, their orders covering fewer items. Some 
of them feel that they have sufficient stock and are inclined 
to wait for consumer demand before taking on more. Rail- 
roads have put out some large buying schedules, of mainte- 
nance and car material, but hesitate a bit about paying the 
full extent of the recent advance. The mills, however, are 
confident of a good market for all timbers available as the 
public works program gets under way. The larger mills 
are increasing production, and many of the smaller plants 
that had been inactive for some time are starting up. 


North Carolina pine -box grades have been very active, 
and there has been a marked improvement in the call from 
retailers for dressed stock, but they incline to hold their 
total purchases in line with building consumption. Mill 
stocks are low and all prices of kiln dried have been marked 
up rapidly. Georgia air dried roofers have been advanced 
to a basis of $16 for 6-inch. 

Arkansas soft pine mills report a much more active de- 
mand for low grades by industrials, and also for finish and 
uppers. Stocks of so many items are exhausted that large 
mills are operating at close to capacity, and small mills are 
preparing to get into production again. 


Western Pine Mills Increase Output to Care for 
Heavy Order Files 


Western pine orders have been so far ahead of shipments 
that it has been necessary for the mills to increase output 
to above last year’s level. Reports indicate that in urban 
areas of the middle West and East the industrial consumers 
are buying more liberally, especially of pattern lumber and 
box, but that building items are relatively slow. In the 
farm sections of the middle West and Northwest, retailers 
are inclined to stock up in anticipation of an increased 
volume of sales during the fall. Millwork plants find cur- 
rent demand improving but rather slow, nearly all their 
orders coming from repair jobs, and it has not been easy 
to pass on lumber advances to the consumer. Price ad- 
vances in the western pines have been rather moderate so 
far, and have applied especially to the higher grades. 


West Coast Sales Keep Ahead of Expanding Output; 


Prices Continue Their Advance 


The report for the week ended July 1 for the West Coast 
industry is not available, on account of the holiday. That 
for the preceding week indicated a steady increase in pro- 
duction, with bookings still far ahead. There is a general 
feeling that the heavy orders from domestic rail and water 
markets have represented stocking-up by retailers, and that 
now these buyers have built up their assortments, there 
will be an easing up in the demand until more lumber 
moves out to building jobs. 

Rail trade finds mill stocks shattered, so that many orders 
have to be turned down, upper items being especially 
scarce. Prices have moved steadily upward, and their rapid 
changes have made transactions difficult. Railroads are 
showing an eagerness to obtain stock for early future needs, 
and are paying a good deal higher prices than were quoted 
a few weeks ago. 


Statistics, Pages 45—Market Reports, Pages 52-55, 62—Prices, Pages 60-61 


Intercoastal rate for August has been advanced to 
$11.25, and July space is reported to be overbooked. Effect- 
ive July 5, delivered prices of commons are being moved 
upward another $1 to $2, and it is said that further ad- 
vances are in prospect. Dock-to-yard trucking charges 
have also been advanced, by 25 percent. Despite heavier 
receipts, it is said there are no unsold cargoes arriving at 
eastern ports. The southern California market is now 
pretty well stocked, but consumption appears to be increas- 
ing, and higher prices are in effect. 


Japanese and Chinese markets are said to be more re- 
ceptive, with improvement in exchange, though ship space 
is less plentiful and rates have been advanced. Better busi- 
ness is coming from Europe, and an increase in ocean rates 
has been announced. 


Hardwood Building and Industrial Items More Active; 
Export Inquiry Heavier 


A promising deve'opment in the hardwood market is the 
growth of building trades demand, through flooring 
and millwork plants and retail yards, while the furniture 
trade has been so encouraged by recent results at shows 
that it is buying more liberally. Demand from the brew- 
ing trade continues good, and it is rumored that some 
distillery interests, counting on repeal, are laying by a little 
lumber at today’s prices. There has been a fair demand 
from automobile concerns, and some big purchase schedules 
are reported to be in the market. Export demand has been 
stimulated by announcement of higher ocean rates, and also 
by the rapid advance in American prices, and some big 
foreign inquiries are being figured on. Surpluses at mills 
are practically absorbed, and there is an actual scarcity of 
the more popular items in oak and gum, so that the mills 
have been more inclined to step up output, and small mills 
are becoming active. Southern sales prices show strength, 
and a new and higher northern list has been issued. 


Prices of Miscellaneous Softwoods Are Advanced as 
Demand Expands 


Northern pine mills report a much more active demand 
than last year’s, most of their orders coming from retail 
yards in the middle West, and production has been in- 
creased to meet it, as mill stocks have been badly depleted. 
Recent price advances have been maintained. 


Northern hemlock orders have been running heavily in 
excess of production, which is far above last year’s level, 
and prices are firm on the new basis. 

Canadian producers of eastern spruce find British buying 
active, and are not pressing on the United States market, 
while New England mills report an increase in their orders. 
Dimension remains firm at $30 base. 

A new and higher price list has just been issued by the 
Engelmann spruce mills of western Canada. 


The list prices on western red cedar, bungalow and bevel, 
have been further advanced. 


Reports indicate that the advance in some of the woods 
that are produced in both the United States and Canada 
are making it possible for the Canadian mills to resume 
shipping into the United States market. The tariff on cedar 
bevel siding resawn from inch stock amounts to only $1.50; 
though domestic interests contest that ruling. In the Re- 
‘covery Act, however, there is provision that such imports 
may not be allowed to interfere with measures designed to 
benefit domestic industries. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 
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aneciGied | olesale sales, ar are base x8 xrices being bas a =. @ DB mul, ortland, O oe 5 
specified items only. lw: Bag nqaed on square: g based on four bundles to = and mixed preescoy ~_ & gy nee of straight 
§ : ” cent rate. fr ihe , delivered ‘ + 
Penderesa Pine Re grades, per square 29-30 po hag gg tual sales, direct pes Ma 63% 
- ° Att . : , are > » Brg J+ = 
‘iin ee on bt 1x8 5/4x8” sexe Royals, 24”— ashington, Oregon and Davis Statistical oy porte d as follows by the 
a are ect o iS— &wdr. & wae & x No. oe British Columbia z ‘ Sureau: } 
D Select RL... $30.41 $44.07 $37.33 No. Beisel x 50t> 275 Veuttons Gente Dtscstng 
2 ee 29.43 96 EF 37. ae wer sesenrerssenseses 2.30to 2.75 
SHop. gos AS 36.55 30.52 ; i Mic eekeetaentane cave 2.00 to 2 50 1x4” ... B&B&btr Cc D 
1) pga No. 1 No. 2 Perfections, 18”, 5/2%4”"— _ slike ‘a ceo eeenen $39.50 $36.25 
ne ” : elcletebiece $24.69 $18.83 39 1 A ee Rte pace 2.75 to 3.00 lat Grain Flooring 
Commons, S2 or 4S— had 17.49 a -epedebehbndansetene 2.25 to 2.60 1x4” B&btr Cc I 
ix 8” RL .. oo No. 2 No. 3 - Deseo vccevovesevssvese 200 to 2 35 + Mii geeabebenbaanee $30.50 $27.00 4 
ng ebnericeenpbtere $16.41 $11.46 so BoP Shae 34.50 31.50 
No. 4, 4/4, S2 or 48, R WERL. 2 ot 16” ines I-18" wees e eee e eens 2.60 to 2.65 ree ae Se seaaners 
: eee S.0 me ell eee eee . : oro 
Idaho White Pine = 1 Loin alte ie a ee ee ae 250to 2.75 x4” Ceiling $25.75 
SELECT, S2 or 4S— — 5&6 /4x8" No eer” Sec epee ke 2.20 to 2.50 caee veeeseeuseeeee es 26.75 23.95 
C Select RL........ $369 —_it.. ‘70to 225  ##| Drop Sid 27.50 25.00 
a ———— ee 3 5.99 $58.05 . Drop Siding, 1x6” 
iineaiiieaaa. team aa a ceawk eee 33.05 39.10 106 ... =, 1x6 
bis , — No.1 No. 2 a 116 ...........,..20%% 33.29 30.75 96 5 
x . 4 No. 2 No. 3 W D epee ies go 0.79 26.50 
5 RRR teeta es 28. oe Tere es 28 ‘ 
1x12” ........ yt 08 $24.03 $12.41 ESTERN RED CEDAR Comme 33.90 
No.4, 4/4, 82 or 48, RW&RL 16.6 Seattle, Wash—Jul re asa and Shipiap 
deovecessece 10.17 cedar sidi uly 1.—Prices for re Noe ae a 1x8” 1x10” » 
Sugar Pine yp foe be Sy TB. Bag! ong Bibebebe $29.25 $27.75 $26.75 ga135 
——— 1x8” 5/4x8” oS 3 os oe P ie t........ 24.28 24.75 25.25 36 75 
SreLects S2 « : »/4x8 6/4x8 D : 1 25.25 6 
Bahetter ;4 a - oir & war. & a eR ee 8.75 18.75 18-75 26.75 
D Selnn Sapa 61:40 + 30 $66.14 | 4-inch Clear “a” “BRB” No. 1, 2” thick— Seonemato 
Select RL..... 5 90.00 51.83 ia ene $22.00 $21 = 12’ 4 , 
SHop S2S— ; ae 41.25 35.02 ime ea 26.00 oe 66 917.00 ee ced $28.25 $% aoe ain 18” 20’ 
5/4 Nea wea Mon |” cices'im geno S380 Fah0n | ge cocoa SBeo0 Secon SBac30 Pa 
14 seen 20 4a 23.26 17.5 Clea . = — saga 975 ae an «. 29.50 99 50 
latte esr onvees yet ose et 8.j } r Bungalow oes 10” ..... ape a7.38 28.75 29.25 39:35 
ceoeoccece B.be 5.17 18.86 S-inch = ahs dtaianania ine % Ipeh 12” . 20) ( ig 4 30.25 21.25 aa & 
L ‘ 8.56 10- ae TMA e RSE ORS H ES ee RES 37.00 « MOP EP PnP 204, 0 0.2 oa at -< 31.00 
No. 1 Di ns Deugias Fir 12-inch eee cece rene eeeesenees $37.00 33.00 2x4”, 8’, $28.25; 10° $28 —" 31.00 31.00 
cna BE meres sony 2x4”, 16’ MCN oe ee eeeeeeeeeeees 9.0 44.00 iin tae... 
No. 3 Dimension, 2x6x8”, oS petceekasia: $13.48 Finish, B&bette wane cass | Be 3 Comtnen § +0 fetta Mee Those $18.75 
ees ommon, 88 or 48, 1x8”, RL... ||. 13.23 ’ etter he mon Rough &/or Surfaced Ti 
ertical gr. flooring, C&better, 4” RL..- 33.87 eeeusmin | con Oe saenas oe mnene 
’ RL.. 21.25 1x8810° ae a or Rough 5x5 to 12x12” to 40’... enbeeab hiring ne: ey 
[_enersseveseserarearonsieoares 45.00 Ieee 
W x14, 16&18” (average).......... ahaa Tae 
ESTERN SITKA SPRUCE x0" 2... (average) .0..2222200011 * 30:00 WEST COAST LO 
[Special telegrz ony: NES bia rh paar Coe erereeseees 100.00 . GS 
al telegram to American Lu Pann paces ; te ° [Special te 
cite tan. Gene & LuMBERMAN ] aii 4 - iancaaaens 105.00 ented legram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN ] 
the . Ore., July 5.—The Kae = or oor ortlan Ore. : ge eee 
ae s for mixed carlots nr a 1x3&4 corccccccccces ing $30 tations: ° re. July 5.—Log market quo- 
Mnish— Fact y: Disco ceereee cocccccces .00 Fir, yell 
<32° rite stock— Made from 1x4” unt on Moldings Fir. —_ og Ungraded, $10@13. 
1x4—10”" .... ve3-38 a seeerey 15.00 | Made fro ne” and aeeped .6 Hemlock: a dea te $9@10; small, $7 
coos 85.00 ) Bipbegbess 17.00 | Additional ow ea re Red Cedar: 1 rades, 96.00 “f 
ae. a lllt(i(C OS s “s ceeees : 
Bevel siding— 8/4 -+ 19.00 more to car. count for ” 600° feet ‘or Spruce: No eet on quality, $9@11. 
pea BA ee 23-39 pti EE A ee No. 3, $6@7.. @17; No. 2, $10.50@11; 
+ eb ae 19.00 MB padbasy 24.08 ar Lattice 5/16” ‘a to 16’ Seattle, 3 ———— 
CEE R «areata ’ f ‘ ; 
% x6”, Vertgr 20. 00 EAD ccccccess 3.00 Le, ere ate lin, ft. Fir: Ne uly 1.—Average prices of logs: 
© Bec IR ccc Mote, | Bir Bod Biss Mo. 4, 98: We. h 0. 
4 ae Rats aes RIA Bers i Secvccee ae nae: SF py Pe i $15. lumber logs $21. 
eccecces eeccece .31 Spruce: No ane $1 and 3, 8. 
» 4, 5; No. 2, $13; No. 3, $9. 
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Following are prices of northern hard- 
woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis. cue ae ae ae quotations, Memphis SHIPMENTS 
BircH— FAS. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 ns , : 
4/4 ..--$ 54.00 $41.00 $30.00 $24.00 $18.00 1x24 1x1% 3x2” 36x14” Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
5 / atid 60.00 50.00 35.00 28 i ; r ¥ 7 . ’ . ~" 
5/4 30.0 5 "00 ~—-:19.00 $95 bs $68.00 $53.00 | and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
6/4 .... 65.00 55.00 40.00 32:00 20.00 e° ioo0 eon axon | # C: West, statistician, of the Board of 
8/4 ..-- 75.00 60.00 50.00 36.00 20.00 53.00 46.00 Trade, for the five weeks, May 28 to July 1, 
10/4 ... 95.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 Feels 56.00 50.00 inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
12/4 ... ape 90.00 70.00 50.00 . 54.00 47.00 July 1, 1933, with comparative figures for 
16/4 ... 150.00 135.00 115.00 wns ee 46.00 44.00 the corresponding periods of 1932: 
5/8 ..-- 49.00 39.00 27.00 22.00 46.00 44.00 . 
3/4 .... 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 37.00 32.00 _ Receipts 
BAss woop— 37.00 32.00 P Ship- _ Above 
Ad 222 OS 45.00 26.00 19.00 20.00 1 Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
5/4. 58.00 8.00 35.00 28.00 20.00 4x2” 1%4x1%” May 28 to ) 1933 121,508 39,660 81,848 
6/4 $3.00 aes = ape aes $75.00 $75.00 July 1 § 1932 66,797 25,670 41,127 
8 , a8. 58. ’ 9.0 ‘ 68.00 68.00 
10/4... 80.00 70.00 55.00 41.00 Sah aie 55.00 55.00 Ine. or dec.... +54,711 +13,990 §+ 40,721 
12/4... 90.00 00 65.00 46.00 ma 55.00 55.00 Jan. 1 to 11933 396,558 125,194 271,364 
Ke y stoc k, 4/4 No. 1&be stter, $60. 00: or on ares 58.00 July 1 f 1932 386,741 152,625 234,116 
grades FAS $70.00; No. 1, $50.00; 5/4 No. . 57.00 
l&better, $65.00; on grades FAS, $75.00; 50.00 50.00 Inc. or dec....  +9,817 —27,431 §+387,248 
No. 1, $55.00. 50.00 50.00 Shingles— 
Harp MAPLE— 36.00 36.00 May 28 to) 1933 26,859 21,129 5,730 
4/4 .... 55.00 45.00 35. 27.00 16.00 36.00 36.00 July 1 §1932 = 10,190 10,771 *581 
5/4 . 2 eu 65.00 f 00 40. 32.00 17.00 eee en eeeeenneae 22 00 22.00 . 
6/4 .... 70.00 55.00 45. 32.00 17.00 New York delivered prices may be obtained | 19° Or dec.... +16,669 +10,358 §+6,311 
8/4 .... 75.00 30.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 by adding to the above: For }-inch stock, Jan. 1 to 1 1933 75,447 64,560 10,887 
4 a GG 90.00 5.00 60.00 aa.00 gine $9; for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. July 1 §19382 48,656 63,430 *14,774 
10 --- 90.0 5.0 50.0 35.0 d : ’ 
12/4... 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 Chicago delivered prices may be obtained | Inc. or dec.... +26,791 +1,130 §+25,661 
16 4... 150.00 135.00 105.00 ae 3; see inane 08 _— Si Rt4 rs stock, *Shipments above receipts. 
sH— ’ 737 ’ ’ ja” , . . 2 : . 
rire 45.00 5.00 29.00 22.00 18.00 §Last figure in each group gives difference 
5/4 .... 50.00 00 33.00 24.00 20.00 between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 
6/4 .... 55.00 5.00 38.00 29.00 20.00 
ore . 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
ae MAPLE FLOORING thmnenaal 
FAS No. l&sel. No.2 No. 3 and Wisconsin flooring mills Y 
| ¢ Eee 38.00 25.00 21.00 8.0 - — i 
5/4 41.00 28,00 23.00 ag 2 quote as follows on northern hard maple .KRIEG LEISER. A pretty morning wed- 
f b Cadill Mich.. b ding was quietly performed Wednesday, June 
“ee $1.00 28.00 23.00 21.00 7 OD. cars wadiliac, Mich., Dasis: | 98, in the St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran 
8/4 = 41.00 $0.00 ape 21.00 $55.00 eis 00 Church, Philadelphia, Pa.. when Miss Mary 
4 ; +o 60 Pape Pye eae Grea, ee ee ™ . Emma Leiser, 739 East Broad Street, became 
aoe: ee 09. 33.00 the bride of Irvin F. Krieg, 383 Front Street, 
Nore MAPIBAS Selects No.1. No.2 No.3 gg ee Bay - 
4/4 .... 50.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 18.00 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE r of } ] is i 
. . . - oF daughter of Mrs. John L. Leiser, is a gradu- 
) eee 60.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 9.00 4 . nd 
6 4 65.00 50.00 40.00 27.00 a4 ate of Tamaqua High School and Keystoné 
70.00 55.00 45.00 30.00 20.00 Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. Business College. She is a sister-in-law of 
Rock ELM— mills, lower Michigan: Clement Schilbe, of the Schilbe Lumber Co., 
FAS No.2 No.3 FAS No. 1 & sel. and before her marriage was employed in 
4/4 65.00 Oy SE ae hs Saal $100.00 the accounting department of that concern. 
5/4 .... 70.00 ey 2 nc ee 105.00 Mr. Krieg is the son of Mrs. Fred P. Krieg, 
6/4 ..... 75.00 Se I, I a os a oe 105.00 Pottsville, a graduate of Pottsville High 
8/4 80.00 Soe DE © Se acevvsenewecvasane bam 105.00 School, and the son of a Pottsville lumber- 
10/4 90.00 50.00 ae USER re ere 120.00 man. Immediately after the ceremony the 
12/4 100.00 - of lL lU6Re eer re ee 130.00 young couple left on an extended trip. 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Following were average sales prices of southern during the two weeks ended June 20, Chicago basis: 
ties iia 4/4 5/4 - 5/4 6/4 8/4 
ten GumM— OPLAR— 
Qtd. FAS... 63.5 64.50 5@ 68.00 63.25 Pin. FAS 58.00 45.50@ 69.00 45.50 j= == sevessevceces 
No. 1&sel. 35.75 44.50 $07 50a 43.00 39. SSS - See oe ee ee ae ee ee 
Pin. FAS... 49. 67.00 60.00@ 62.50 69.75 Saps&€sel DE cieswadratss.- edusasavadan. \ Peeae wander 
No. 1&sel. 35 44.75 37.25@ 44.25 48. No. 1&sel EE a deceit akon: _ sli wtaiarareteie we” vacanaeaea eee eee 
No. 2 com. 24.75 7a0e 285.  § 8 <8 eecacwoes’ No. 1 com ae 2. _+i(§¢~@satpieecnem waaamedsiame 
Sap GumM— NO. BoM... wcsreecseres - «0—(it‘“(t”*«*é«(@R mew cau ket, , tae 
Qtd. FAS... 45.25 47.50 50@ 47.00 41.5 No. 2B... 25.75 kee e ee ee ee tee e reece ee cence eee eens 
No. 1&sel. 34. 38.25 75@ 40.50 33.7 eo: See 8 6=—-——“‘(‘ (Web eeRGrRD Sadandbepehe Son symewees 
Wormy— AsH— 
a FAS Pi Ss 55.50 53.50@ 61.00 53.50@ 61.00 66.50 
No. 1&sel. a ee ae re ee 7 Ds >. wteieeeccae  seseine ee ees oe BS Beret 
Pin. FAS.. 36 44.50 50@ 50.00 41 No, 2 com 30.75 | a rer eo 
No. 1&sel. 27 38.50 50@ 40.00 31 No. 3 com... a. 2 06©6=C~C~—~«*~*—*«és«C eR ele ea 
No. 2 com. 20.75 29.50 .00 22 ee: a = = é i stew eweSeRee, “sebestwawshe sHuanure Seen 
Wormy— al 
OE, oiyccceniies. cqeneneyniia “ar. Oe te ass 69.75 
No. 1&sel. 28.! BO.50 ccc eee ee ees ceeceveeeces No. 1&sel SOY Gitecawaccac ekieawa eae 55.7 
BLack GuM— SS er | er er Mee ee ee ee nr ee 
ee. ee ere 39. RE Gkncs Se)6h3€606UCt”~*té«C SG SORE DRE “Sees eweomeenl ase eee 
No. 1&sel. 27. BS: A6¢heebenedel  Seedereesteke BrecH— 
NO. 2 COM. ...ccccceess ceccesccssese seccecccvece eS § éé§$ Yc avenaekre jie wqctusleniew enemy Settee aetaacule 
Pin. FAS... 36. | EE ann 38 
No. 1&sel. 27.75@ 33.00 ............ 31. Wicneae— ~— — eeu 
No. 2 com. 9% 3. J “SR ered AAD wees cere eerereee ic.é (2.409 2.75@ 86.50 
_— a, See SONS SEAT ee d&sel COSTE Sees eetese aeiiwweawee ise —— 
Pin F, FAS... 32 » 43.25 26.000 42.00 35. Pn, — VEOReasy ERROR Ene  aekuielie iNet 37.25@ -75 
J 7°oa@ 29 75 ¢ 28 4 ae 
oad poo +4 Bo Mee Be Be -e- Et ehics- sh hennibiirns staeeouneaeis 36.25@ 40.25 35.25@ 35.50 
w idicngh< . : — _ ee eee Pe as) Scceidecewae éxe eer eae 26.25@ 31.25 25.25@ 25.50 
HITE OAK— : : Ps. Kiekehvennee. evahdexeeera DOZEQD BEBE cccccccceses 
Qtd. FAS... 81.00@ 2 Rees ere 93 Corron woo 
- 1&sel. 59.75@ 61.25 60.00@ 67.25 63 D - — 
hanes gatas ons alten, Gilet attra na IIIS — 47.25 ttt eeeeeeee 
pin? "FAS... 57.25 @ 67 75 5@ 83.00 69 NO. 1&se 00@ 35°50 SVSHERSOGS6CHE  €6€685.469464522996 6 68408006 wO 
No. 1&sel. 41.75@ 56.50 50 59 oO. 2 eecoes a - Ce esreseeesSOds “Sdb0CR FORCE O DeseeeOCeRES 
me. 3 COM, Stee SBP ie cewesevacs 45 Basswoop— 
Rep Oan— Pe oo. ee °.  .-saubeiteeweimk eee eee edhe Warde ken eer 
Qtd. FAS... 65.25 SE ttc ew eweee saat e deme as SyYCAMORE— 
ig ~~ = lle lbPOosrht beep ttihies aaggd embed: ES ao ds kag Wee “Een eae ate Alera aad Sosreee 49.00 
Pin. FAS... 51.256 .25 60.00@ 77.75 63 No. d&sel. Loe. MN Ae: Rae menor etal 34.00 
No. 1&sel. 41.75 52.00 50@ 50.50 47 DS a ccdipesi ak <a thie RGwioel * bix-ucaniele- > bik 24.00 
re com. 30.25 a  cieueseuadien ~'/nebeneue eds WILLoOw— 
Coffin oe. <s#shisasSieaa abeeuawa ced heweeeee een 
ee, CLT CTL CCL eT MTT TTT ee No. 8 com... shi cache 0 ith =~ Tn ape ia GPA iad WO cata Ea a 
mixup a ene MAGNOLIA— 
vO « e ° « 
cons ees 24.75@ 32.75 29.50 32.00 No. 1ései... 36.25 38:00 eualeils (cee 
i Pe ee. itchvkeewmae eanumdiikatese No. 2 com... PH cchicevnescd. kde dda nenee ached oniwees 
Sd. wormy. 32.25 PEE Gdbeseneewbe 36.00 @ No. 3 com... 
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New Mills and Equipment 
(Continued from Page 58) 


Herrmann as incorporators. Plan retooling of the 
entire plant and installation of new machinery. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Interboro Beverage 
Co., Melrose St. and Central Ave., plans erection 
of 3-story, 99x101 ft., cooperage plant. 

OHIO. Lancaster—Lancaster Lumber Co. plans 
storage and lumber yard to cost about $30,000. 


CANADA. British Columbia, Vancouver—The Rat 
Portage Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 1816 Greenville St., is 
planning erection of $50,000 mill. 

Ont., Lindson—Carew Lumber Co. mill, which 
was destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt, according 
to announcement of Lieut.-Col. F. J. Carew. The 
fire loss, estimated at $40,000, was partially cov- 
ered by insurance. 


News Letters 


(Continued from Page 54) 
strips, and a few other rough items in 
the grades above box, but most mills have 
been cleaned out of these rapidly, and prices 
have naturally risen. 

Box.—Box factories continue busy. De- 
mand for beer packages continues strong, 
and has caused a shortage of air dried edge 
box, stock box, and clear boards. Prices 
are advancing every week, as are prices of 
low grade poplar, sap gum, tupelo gum etc. 
A number of small mills, and some large 
mills, have started cutting lumber again, 
and there will be an additional supply avail- 
able about September. 

Shed Stock.—All planing mills are work- 
ing just as hard as they can for the dressed 
list is very active, with the exception of 
No. 1 common and No. 2 common flooring. 
Kiln dried and air dried roofers are very 
active, and prices continue to advance. Geor- 
gia mills are asking $16 for 6-inch air dried 
roofers, f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate; 
$17 for 8- and 10-inch, $18 for 12-inch, 
$11.50@12 for 4-inch D4S. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine.—The mills have en- 
joyed this month the largest volume of the 
past two years. Price advances have been 
well maintained. Planing mills are running 
close to capacity. Most mills are having to 
pass up some mixed-car orders because of 
being unable to furnish certain items. How- 
ever, it is easier to get customers to revise 
orders. Several additional small mills plan 
to start cutting logs this month, so current 
production will be slightly increased. Stocks 
were reduced an average of 10 percent dur- 
ing June, and are materially under Jan. 1 
levels. Production schedules have been 
stepped up slightly, but most mill stocks are 
badly broken, many staple items being over- 
sold. Demand from industrial centers has 
cleaned up most low grade lumber. Limited 
amounts of Nos. 2 and 3 short length crating 
are still available. Orders for cut-to-length 
crating are fairly plentiful. Most plants 
have had a fair local demand for potato 
crates and tomato lugs. The mills have 
sold all their grain door lumber. Bé&better 
4-inch flooring and other bundled shed stock 
are in good demand. Both 3- and 4-inch 
B&better flat grain flooring are selling for 
$28@30, mill basis. In 3-inch, B&better and 
No. 1 grades are in limited supply. Price 
advances have stimulated sales of both 3- 
and 4-inch edge grain flooring. All items of 
finish are in fair demand, along with in- 
terior trim. Mill men can not recall when 
No. 1 lath were as scarce; No. 2 are fairly 
plentiful, and selling around $2.75, mill. 

Hardwood mills are selling, shipping and 
producing more lumber than for any similar 
period in the past thirty months. Demand is 
coming from both industrial and retail trade. 
The industrial trade is eager to cover its 
requirements for the next few months. Prices 
have shown a steady advance and have been 
well maintained. Hardwood flooring has 
been in good demand at advanced prices, 
and some mills have orders booked that will 
take all of their production during the cur- 
rent month. Oak flooring stock is in lim- 
ited supply from small mills, and is bring- 
ing from $36 to $38, mill, for No. 1 4/4 white; 
$26@28 for No. 2, and $19@21 for 3-A. No. 1 
sap gum 4/4 is in strong demand, with prices 
varying from $26 to $29, mill. Additional 
logging equipment has been placed in opera- 
tion by practically all large mills. Small 
mills are also more active. 
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FOWLER P. STONE, 82, of Wausau, Wis., 
a director of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Lumber Co., of Virginia, Minn., and pioneer 
in lumber, banking and numerous other busi- 
ness activities in Wausau and vicinity, died 
June 28 at a local hospital, where he was 
taken a month ago for an operation. He had 
been ill during the past two years, but in 
the best of health all his life before that. 
When he came to Wausau in 1882 (after nine 
years as accountant for the Curtis & Yale 
Co., Clinton, Iowa) he joined with thirteen 
other business men in organizing the First 
National Bank, was a director for more than 
fifty-one years, and its president for the 
last fourteen years of its existence. In 
1889 he and the late Jacob Mortenson estab- 
lished the Mortenson & Stone Lumber Co., 
of which Mr. Stone was secretary, and later 
he became secretary of the Garth Lumber 
Co.; both of these firms are now out of ex- 
istence. Among other firms he participated 
in organizing were the former Wausau Tele- 
phone Co., the Wausau Daily Record-Herald, 
and the Wausau Canning Co. For years he 
was president of the Mosinee Paper Mills 
Co. until ill health forced his retirement, 
after which he continued as a director; he 
also was a director of the Tomahawk Kraft 
Paper Co., Tomahawk, Wis. For years he 
was a trustee of Carroll College, Waukesha, 
Wis., formerly a member of the Wausau 
Board of Education, an elder in the Presby- 
terian church, which recently honored him 
with the title of life elder, and he was a 
thirty-second degree Mason and a Shriner. 
His widow and seven children survive. 


ALBERT S. THIESEN, 66, head of the Thie- 
sen-Hildred Co., retail lumber dealer of Na- 
poleon, Ohio, died June 21 at his home after 
several months’ illness. Thirty-two years 
ago, after several years as an employee of 
the company, he succeeded his father, the 
late John Thiesen, as senior partner of the 
lumber firm. Several lumbermen from Toledo 
attended the funeral, including Ben L. Ste- 
phens and Ben R. Johnson, proprietors of 
Ben L. Stephens & Co.; F. W. Duttweiler, of 
the F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Co.; and John 
P. Bartelle, of the Kelsey & Freeman Lum- 
ber Co. 


WILLIAM L. CASE, 76, founder of the Case 
Lumber Co., Benzonia, Mich., of which his 
son, L. L. Case, has been active head for 
several years, was instantly killed June 27 
when he stepped in front of a freight train 
near one of his warehouses. Besides being 
one of the oldest lumbermen in northern 
Michigan (he owned and operated a large 
sawmill for thirty years), Mr. Case was 
prominent for his political activities; he 
served two terms each in the State House 
of Representatives and the State Senate, be- 
sides holding several lesser offices in his 
county. 


HENRY W. WEIDLICH, 66, well known 
sawmill mechanical and construction engi- 
neer, died at his home in Bend, Ore., June 13. 
He came to Bend to be associated with Wash 
Huffman, of Spokane, in construction of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.’s mill B; when 
this was ready for operation in 1923 he de- 
cided to remain, as mechanical expert for 
the company. For several months he had 
been in poor health but continued at his 
work until June 1, when he was forced to 
go to the hospital. 


STANLEY KURTZ, 30, who in a little over 
a year had advanced himself from salesman 
in the Fremont, Ohio, yard of the Gordon 
Lumber Co. to manager of the sales depart- 
ment and then manager of the yard, died 
at his home June 15 after a very brief illness, 
of inflammation of the brain. Having had a 
headache for ten days he drove to a doctor's 
office for help Wednesday, but Thursday 
morning he became unconscious and did not 
recover. A widow and small daughter sur- 
vive. 


ROBERT REEDY, 46, assistant manager 
of the Wheeler-Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash.. 
died in a local hospital June 25. He had 
been associated with the company for twen- 
ty-five years, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with the manufacture of doors, of which this 
firm is a large manufacturer. He represented 
the company in Honolulu, T. H., for a few 
years, but had returned to Tacoma. 





CHARLES N. DIETZ, 80, of Omaha, Neb.. 
founder and for twenty years president of 
the former C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., prominent 
wholesaler and retailer for many years, died 
June 18 at his home after a long illness. For 





the past thirty years Mr. Dietz had given 
most of his time to travel to practically 
every portion of the globe. 


LESLIE R. NORMAN, 34, manager of the 
Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Stoughton, Wis., for two years, died sud- 
denly at his mother’s home June 23, of heart 
disease. He had secretly married, thirteen 
days previously, and he and his bride were 
planning to set up housekeeping in a few 


days, she announced after his death. 





R. M. MUDGETT, 62, of Denver, Colo., dis- 
trict manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co. since 1915, dropped dead, of heart disease, 
in front of the company’s office at Loveland, 
Colo., June 23. He was prominent in lumber 
industry activities in the Denver area, and 
in 1930 was president of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 





WILLIAM J. ROSS, 83, pioneer logger of 
the Columbia River district, died at Portland, 
Ore., June 27. He entered the logging busi- 
ness in Clatsop County, Oregon, in 1879, and 
had the first donkey engine used for logging 
in the Lower Columbia River district, at his 
camp, which is now known as Kerry. 





ROSS S. HILL, 63, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Indianapolis Lumber Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for twenty-five years until his 
retirement five years ago, died June 25 ata 
local hospital after an illness of three weeks. 
He was a member of a pioneer Indiana 
family. 


GEORGE N. KERNOHAN, 72, prominent 
lumberman of London, Ont., died suddenly 
June 27 at his home; he had been in poor 
health for some time. For over forty years 
he was in the lumber business in London, 
and head of the company bearing his name, 





CHARLES J. FINCH, manager of the Cen- 
tral Lumber Co.’s yard at Paynesville, Minn., 
for twenty-one years, died at his home June. 
14. He had been in poor health but it had 
not been considered serious until shortly be- 
fore his death. 


RALPH BENSON, 50, manager of the 
Mount Carmel Lumber Co., Mount Carmel, 
Pa., died suddenly in his office June 26 after 
a heart attack. He had been in the lumber 
business most of his life, the last twenty 
years with the Mount Carmel company. 





J. W. PETERSON,. president of the Clarks 
Grove Lumber, Fuel Stock Co., Clarks 
Grove, Minn., died July 2 at his home; his 
death was due to heat prostration. He was 
a member of the village council. 


MRS. ANNA T. STEVENS, 83, widow of the 
late Levi W. Stevens, old-time lumber oper- 
ator at Fort Fairfield, Me., and vicinity, died 
June 19 at the home of her daughter in Os- 
terville, Mass. 


R. P. STRINGER, 40, of the Futvoye-Pat- 
erson Lumber Co., pine manufacturer of Shu- 
qualak, Miss., died June at a hospital in 
Macon, Miss., following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

MRS. ANNIE C. WILSON, 61, widow of the 
late Richard L. Wilson, Wilson Lumber Cen. 
Concord, Mass., died June 20 at her home. 








EDWIN GOULET, 54, president of the Gou- 
let Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, died June 20 
at his home. 


Contest State Tax on 
Interstate Sales 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 3.—At the insti- 
gation of the Indiana Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, a suit was filed in superior court in In- 
dianapolis to give judicial interpretation to sec- 
tions of the new sales tax law, regarding rates 
to be paid by Indiana manufacturers and job- 
bers doing business outside the State. Gov. 
Paul V. McNutt and the attorney general of 
Indiana have ruled that one-fourth of one per- 
cent of gross income from all such firms shall 
be paid in taxes, regardless of the destination 
of the merchandise. It is the contention of 
leaders of industry that the law provides for 
such levies only on merchandise sold in In- 
diana, and that only the Federal Government 
can tax interstate shipments. 
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LUMBER CLUBS 


West Side Club Reports Many 


Hardwood Items Scarce 

Pine Biurr, Ark., June 30.—The regular 
meeting of the West Side Hardwood Club was 
held here June 15, and a special called meeting 
was held here June 21 to discuss the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute subdivision of the Hardwood 
Lumber Division, which code was adopted in 
Memphis last week. This meeting was called 
especially for those that did not attend the 
Memphis meeting, in order that the code might 
be explained fully. This meeting was well at- 
tended, and a good many non-members of the 
club were on hand. Everyone is now waiting 
for the final outcome of the Chicago meeting, 
and it is understood that, just as soon as this 
meeting is over, the institute will hold regional 
meetings to give full details as to just what 
is to be done, and what the minimum prices 
will be. Some new members were added to the 
club’s roster, and some former members re- 
newed their memberships. 

Every item of oak and gum seems to be 
scarce. Buyers are having some trouble in get- 
ting stock at all, particularly 4/4 oak, and all 
thicknesses of plain and quartered sap gum. It 
is understood that a good many mills are run- 
ning night and day, and that some mills are 
putting on additional office help to take care 
of the rush of business. There has been very 
little production of any kind in this territory 
up until the past two weeks. The woods in a 
good many places are just beginning to dry 
out enough so that logging can be done. 

At the regular monthly meeting June 15, sta- 
tistics were presented by Secretary O. S. Rob- 
inson for eleyen mills. These reported stocks 
of 238,000 feet of green flooring oak, and 505,- 
000 feet of dry, with orders on hand for 400,- 
000 feet. Orders for other woods totaled 2,- 
200,000 feet. Log stocks amounted to 250,000 
feet. Total green and dry lumber stocks were 
25,200,000 feet. Those are the lowest stocks 
of green and dry flooring oak ever to be re- 
ported. Statistics compiled for several non- 
member mills in this territory showed no floor- 
ing oak on hand, green or dry. 

Sales reports on common sap gum showed 
that $22.50 f. o. b. Louisiana mill was the low- 
est price, while one Arkansas mill reported the 
sale of one car at $26, mill. Flooring oak 
reached a new high for the week of June 21, 
4/4 selling as follows: 
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These prices are about $4 a thousand better 
than those received the previous week. There 
was also a block of No. 3-B oak sold at $7, 
mill. Sap gum, 8/4 common, is being offered 
at $30, mill. 





Cincinnati Club Picnics; Committee 
Chairmen Named 


Cincinnati, Onto, July 3—President T. C. 
Matthews, of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, 
has announced the following standing commit- 
tee chairmen for the ensuing year: J. J..Line- 
han, arbitration; E. DeCamp, entertain- 
ment; Charles Anderson, membership; Wilbur 
J. Wright, boosters; E. M. Booner, publicity ; 
C. J. Edelmann, transportation; George Mor- 
gan, inspection; Harry Freiberg, auditing; and 
Edwin H. Ward, trade extension. 

The club held its annual picnic June 27 at 
Vestern Pines country club. It was well at- 
tended, the feature being the annual ball game 
between the Hardwooders, Dewey Ammon, cap- 
tain and the Yellow Piners, FE. H. Ward, 
Captain. It was won by the former by a round 
score. Golf of the African and barnyard varie- 
ties was played, and the affair wound up with 
an old fashioned southern chicken dinner. 
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[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
, In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 









Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 


one line, 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED 
Employees 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


For a thoroughly experienced hardwood manufac- 
turer. We have a modest plant, equipped, and a 
nice tract of hardwood timber. Want to make 
an arrangement with a man who knows how to 
get the most out of the .log and to produce 
well manufactured lumber. Must have first class 
references and able to produce results. 
Address “‘Y. 48," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED ESTABLISHED SALES MANAGER 


To take complete charge of a retail, wholesale 
lumber yard and interior mill in middle west. 
Average annual sales $1,000,000. Capable to handle 
sales force, prepare advertising copy, window dis- 
plays and direct mail campaigns. Must meet highly 
competitive conditions. Age not important, but 
must be high class and be able to “deliver.” 
Address ‘*Y. 65," care American Lumberman. 


























WANTED 
Employment 


HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER 


Or Assistant. Wide experience Northern and 

Southern woods. Know the trade United States 

and Canada. Agreeable to locate at mill. 
Address “Y, 71,’ care American Lumberman. 

















LUMBERMAN WITH GOOD RECORD 


Thoroughly exp. in all branches retail, mills, lum- 
ber, coal, ice business; hustler, 20 yrs. with one 
firm; quick, accurate at figures. Start at moderate 
wages to prove worth; go anywhere. Best of 
references. 

Address “Y. 69,” care American Lumberman. 





NORTHERN LUMBER SALESMAN 


Well acquainted with the trade, desires position. 
Has a favorable and successful record, and per- 
sonally acquainted with consuming trade. Will 
consider office or traveling. 

Address “YY. 66,’" care American Lumberman. 





FORMER MANAGER OF MILL FOR LARGE 


Company seeking new connection account mill cut- 
ting out. Have had long experience and good 
record as successful organizer and operator. For- 
mer employer will tell you. In other business at 
present, but prefer the saw mill. 

Address ‘“‘Y. 67,’" care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Fifteen years industrial buying with subsequent 
selling experience and wide acquaintance with 
trade. Desires exclusive selling arrangement with 
leading Northern Hardwood and Pacific Coast mills 
for Ohio-Indiana territory. Prefer strictly com- 
mission basis. 

Address “Y. 70,’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 


Woodworking plant; 15 yrs. exp. machine room, 
time study, estimating, detail, A No. 1 mechanic; 
handle all types of help; salary secondary; go 
anywhere. 

Address “W. 94,” care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG RETAIL EXECUTIVE 


Over 15 years experience from driver up. Includes 
7 years yard-management. Seeks sales or man- 
agement position with live able concern. A-1 
references. Married. Ability, character, person- 
ality. 

Address “‘Y. 40,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION WITH LARGE LBR. MFR. 


In West. Am 50 yrs. of age, in good health and 
have had 27 yrs. of continuous service with large 
successful lumber companies. Am competent to 
handle accounting, purchasing mill supplies or 
lumber; making up income tax statements. Have 
also had experience in selling. Will be glad to go 
into detail as to my qualifications with any com- 
pany needing an executive worthy of trust. 
Address “Y. 38,” care American Lumberman. 

















Employment 


PRACTICAL MILL BUILDER & OPERATOR 


Open for position after June 20 as plant supt. or 
mill foreman, 15 yrs. exp. ample ref. Answer 
“Y, 32," care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER 


Lumber, coal and bldg. supply exp. Now working. 
Present employer reference. Prefer No. Illinois. 
Available Aug. 10. 

Address “Y. 43,” care American Lumberman. 


EFFICIENT SALESMAN OF HARDWOODS 


Flooring, pine and cypress. Broad knowledge of 

Appalachian lumber, having begun experience at 

mills of large Appalachian manufacturer. 
Address “Y. 56," care American Lumberman. 











A-1 WORKING FOREMAN, ON ALL LINES 


Of special mill and cabinet work. 
Address “Y. 33,” care American Lumberman. 


BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT TO OFFICE 


Executive; fifteen years’ experience; thoroughly 
familiar all office details; light stenography. A-1 
reference. 

Address ‘“‘Y. 72,” care American Lumberman. 








WEST COAST LUMBER BUYER 


eastern wholesale connections. 20 years 
experience. Fir, Hemlock, Cedar lumber and 
shingles. References. E. D. EVANS, 4241 11th 
Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE-MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 


Age 32, 12 yrs. exp., yard, office, sales, detailing, 
billing, estimating, accounting. Desires connection. 
Address ‘“‘Y. 49," care American Lumberman. 


Desires 








EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 


With successful record open for position as sales- 

manager, traveling salesman or manager district 

office, either manufacturer or wholesaler. 
Address ‘“‘Y. 60."" care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER OPEN FOR POSITION 


As buyer or manager Southern Office; 18 years’ ex- 
perience buying from Miss., La. and Ala. mil's, 
Address “Y. 61," care American Lumberman. 


CIRCULAR FILER WANTS POSITION 


Can handle any round saw job or would file and 
saw for medium capacity lumber mill. Ref. larg- 
est mills. 

Address “Y. 62,” care American Lumberman. 








Retail Lumber Yards 


IN IOWA, NORTHWESTERN OHIO & NORTHERN 
Illinois. Will consider only yards with proven rec- 
ord. Give full particulars, including price and rea- 
sons for selling. 

Address “Y. 28," care American Lumberman., 


WANTED TO BUY HALF INTEREST IN 


Moderate lumber yard—Northern Ind. or Ill. 
particulars. References given and required. 








Give 





Address “Y. 59,’" care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 


FOR SALE 

















Lumber and Dimension 








WANT TO BUY FOR CASH 


1-4” and 5-4” log run beech; 4- 4” oak tie siding; 
4-4" oak lumber; 5-4” common and better tupelo. 


RAY J. CLOUSE ¢ ‘OMP ANY, Sparta, Tenn. 











WANTED—1,000 TO 10,000 %”x1'4” 


Clear hardwood S48, ful) size. Must be well 
dried or kiln dried. R. M. WILHELM LUMBER 


& TIE CO., Akron, Ohio. 





Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 


Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 





SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CO., 
Alabama. 


ticulars 
176, Mobile 





Used Machinery 


“re 


WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 


Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 


Address “Y, 31,’ care of American Lumberman. 








Miscellaneous 





WANTED 
Several carloads Standard New York 
Apple Boxes. 


YATES LUMBER <¢ < <amania 
Penn Yan, 





WANTED TO BUY—CAR LOAD LOTS 


Coarse Shavings, Dry Sawdust, Slabs and Cordwood 


for Chicago Mz arket 


Address “Y. 53." care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 








Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE LUMBER YDS. IN GOOD LOCATIONS 


Since the pick-up in business we offer one or more 
Always showed good profits here- 
tofore and will be some of the first to get back to 
normal. Good stocks, well equipped, and ready for 





good locations. 


good business. 


Address “Y. 64,"" care American Lumberman 








LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 


Stock of building material and Planing Mill 


The Crothersville Lumber Co., Crothersville, 
ana, for sale. Will make attractive price. 


Inquire of the SWAIN ROACH LUMBER CO., 


Seymour, Ind. 





LOS ANGELES AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Address TWOHY 


Retail Lumber Yards for Sale. 
LUMBER CoO., 714 W. 10th St., Los Angeles. 





LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 


Specializing in Sale 
and 
Purchase of Yards 
throughout Mid-west 
DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—lIndianapolis, Ind. 





Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 





Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘“Re- 
ceiver,”’ care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





NEW EAST OREGON 60-M PINE MILL 


Ready to go in high quality cheap log timber pay 
as cut on R. R. also State, Federal Improved High- 
way; 50 mile truck haul to new U. S. Vale-Owyhee 
$22,000,000 project 122,000 adjetaing Snake River, 
total 350,000 acres on U. . Easy purchase 
terms, whole or part. If deented advise imme- 
diate inspection. 
Address ‘‘W. 76,” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE OR RENT WOOD WORKING PLANT 
11,000 sq. ft. floor space in city of 10,000 popula- 
tion. Write for particulars. 

PETER SCHROEDER, Two Rivers, Wis. 





HAVE HDWD. BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1889 


Owe no one, but do not have money to run it my- 
self. Firm well known, handles output small mills, 
occasionally operates, have old customers. Want 
connection with good firm to take over business on 
expense and split profit basis. Investment only to 
carry accounts. Near Pittsburgh. Age 33, uni- 
versity graduate. 
Address “Y. 57,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE COMPLETE PLANING MILL 


And box factory, old established wholesale-retail 

concern on Niagara Frontier, excellent rail and 

docking facilities. , Estate will sell at sacrifice. 
Address ‘Y. 58,’ care American Lumberman. 








A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 





Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 





Eight Hundred Acres Virgin Timber. Four million 
one million feet mixed hardwood. 
Accessible to C. M. & St. P. R. R., in Ontonagon 
Detailed estimates will be fur- 
No brokerage 
or commission will be paid to any one. Write Box 


feet white pine 





County, Michigan. 
nished to bona fide purchasers only. 


391, Huntington, West Virginia. 


HARDWOOD TIMBERLAND FOR SALE 





2332 acres. Oak, poplar, hickory, walnut and other 
timbers, joins railroad near Sherwood, Tenn., high- 


way through the tract, $6.00 per acre, in fee. 
BANK OF CHARLOTTE, Charlotte, Tenn. 





INTERESTED IN TRADING 


Approximately 26,000 acres virgin timber in the 


Upper Peninsula, Michigan, for southern tract. 
Address ““Y. 36," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 


Valuable Black Walnut Timber. 
W. C. THOMISON, Fayetteville, Tenn. 





CALIFORNIA TIMBER 


BILLION FEET, 55% sugar pine and white pine. 
Reliable and experienced operator may purchase at 
reasonable prices on deferred payment plan over 
term of years. More than a billion feet geograph- 
Favorable 


ically controlled. Perpetual operation. 
logging, oper aE and living conditions. 
Address care American Lumberman. 





TIMBER INVESTMENT 


The safest investment today is good timber land. 
Valuation on the increase. 11,500 acres of original 
growth timber in Virginia now cffered to investors. 


Address “W. 80," care American Lumberman. 





PINE, MAPLE, SOFTWOOD LAND 


On Rivers-Lakes; fine for fowl and fish, at low 
Bargain. DR. E. H. FLYNN, 


price. Must sell. 
Marquette, Mich. 





FOR SALE BY OWNER TO OPERATOR 


Ten million ft. long and short leaf virgin timber. 


Near R. R. and port. Other timber available. 
Address “Y. 68,’" care American Lumberman 





FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER — 


Located within twelve miles of Indianapolis. 
Priced Might 


good farm and suburban district. 
Must sell. 
Address ‘‘W. 78," 





care American Lumberman, 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE | 


Lumber and Dimension 


FOR SALE—HARDWOOD STOCK 
Attractive offer on hardwood picket or fencing 
lath, crating, sound or clear smal! dimension stock, 

Address ‘“Y. 26," care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED GOOD COMMISSION MAN 


Pittsburgh district. If it's Tennessee White Pine, 
any thickness, we have it. 
Address “Y. 63,’ care American Lumberman. 











Trucks and Tractors 


FOR SALE—HOLT CATERPILLAR TRACTORS 


Ten 5-ton, government purchase, excellent condi- 
tion, correct for logging and mills, For quick sale, 
$300 each 

oO. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 








Logging Ry. Equipment 


CARS—RAILS 


40 Steel Flat Cars, 40 ft. 80,000 lbs. cap. Also 
gondolas, box cars and cabooses. Relay rails of 
all weights. 
HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY, 
20 N. Wacker Drive Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Steel Rails 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 


Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 
weights. Switches, frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ROBINSON & ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Used Machinery 


FOR SALE—SECOND HAND MACHINERY 


Nailing Machines 
3 track Doig, 4 track Doig, 5 track Doig, 24 
track Doig. 
30 track Doig Special 10’ 6” open back. 
8 track Morgan Cleater. 
12 track Morgan Cleater. 
Band Resaws 
72” single McDonough resaws for 8” blades. 
60” single McDonough resaws for 8” blades, 
54” twin Mershon resaws for 7” blades. 
Cut off and rip saws 
No. 9 Fischer Automatic cut off saws. 
Towsley and American rip saw tables. 
24” Montague self feed gang rip. 
Surfacers 
No. 450 S. A. Woods double surfacer sectional feed 
and chip breakers. 
No. 59 S. A. Woods single surfacer sectional feed 
and chip breakers. 
No. 6 Rochester single surfacer sectional feed 
and chip breakers. 
Miscellaneous 
Dennis single chuck horizontal boring machine. 
Late mode] Famous shavings baler. 
Dust and shavings exhausters. 
Double and triple leather belting 12” to 25” wide. 
Shafting 1% to 4# together with collars, pillow 
block and couplings. 
Complete filing room equipment. 
Complete Boiler and Engine room equipment. 
ASSOCIATED BOX CORPORATION, 
New Castle, Pa. 

















VENEER MACHINERY AND BAND SAW MILLS 
3 Coe Slicer 11’6”, 12’ and 14’-18’; 1 Coe Lathe 


60”x120"; 2 7-ft. and 1 9%-ft. heavy Band Saw Mills, 
complete; 4 72” Veneer Circular Saw Mills com- 
plete; 1 75” Clark Edger, 6-24” Saws, 1-64” Clip- 
per; Automatic Filing Equipment; 100” Coe Knife 
Grinder; 2 300 H.P. Steam Turbine Electric Gen- 


erators: Jet Condenser: A. ©, Motors, 10 to 140 
H.P. with G. E. Push Button Compensators; 2 


350 H.P. and 2 500 H.P. Water Tube Boilers—125 
Ibs.; Conveyors—Power and Gravity Roller and 
(hain Types; Derricks—2 §-ton 72’ boom, steel guy 


electrics; 1 2-ton 40° boom, steel jib boom full swing 
stiff leg; 1 5-ton 40’ boom, wood stiff leg: 1 2-ton 45° 
boom, wood guy; Cranes, Hoists, Auxiliary and 
Accessories. New York Inspection at Liquidation of 
large industry. 

N. B. PAYNE, 
105 W. 55th St., New York. Telephone Circle 7-6730. 


HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 
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